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Oaliu Railway and Land Co. 




"irHIS COMPANY is now running to Kahuku, 71 miles from 
■ Honolulu. The equipment of the road is first-class in 
every particular. EXCURSION RATES are maintained from 
Saturday morning till Monday of each week. A delightful 
ride through varied and unsurpassed Scenery make excursions 
on the Oahu Railway one of the most attractive features of 
the Islands, not only to the Tourists, but residents of Hono- 
lulu as well. The opportunity to visit a large Sugar Estate 
should not be missed by those visiting these Islands, and 
among others on the line of the Railway is the Ewa Planta- 
tion, the largest in the Islands, its crop yielding 29,797 tons 
of sugar in 1904. 

PEARL CITY 

Located at the famous PEARL HARBOR, the proposed coaling 
and naval station of the United States, has been laid out in ^ 
streets and provided with an excellent system of water works. 
Over 1^100,000 in lots have been sold to 140 different pur- 
chasers, and a number of residences already erected; a few 
very desirable lots may yet be had on VERY EASY TERMS. 

HALBIWA H0TBL 

At WAIALUA is a beautiful new Hotel, of the most modern 
construction and equipment, in which guests will find all 
possible comfort and entertainment, combined with elegance 
of furnishing, tropical surroundings and healthful atmosphere. 
The view from the Hotel embraces Sea, Mountain and Valley 
in a combination not to be enjoyed elsewhere. 

B. F. DILLINGHAM, General Manager. 
G. P. Denison, f. C- Smith, 

Superintendent. Gen'l Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
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The Referenge Book of Information and Statistics 

Relating to the Territory of Hawaii, of Value to 
Merchants, Tourists and 0th er.'^. 



THOS. G. THRUM, 

Compiler and Publisher. 



Tlnirty-Kirst Year of Ptjiblication 



Copyright 1904, hy Tlios. G. Thrum. 
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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL CALENDAR FOR 1905. 



Second half of the seventh year and first half of the eighth year since 
annexation of Hawaii with the United States. 

Twelffh year since the downfall of the Monarchy. 

The 127th year since the discovery of the Hawaiian Islands by Captain 
Cook. 



Holidays Observed at the Hawaiian Islands. 

*N'ew Year Jan. i *American Anniversary ....July 4 

Chinese New Year Feb. 3-4 *Labor Day (First Monday). Sept. 4 

^Washington's Birthday ...Feb. 22 *Regatta Day (Third Sat.). Sept. 16 

Good Friday April 21 Recognition of Hawaiian 

♦Decoration Day May 30 Independence Nov. 28 

♦Kamehameha Day June 11 Thanksgiving Day Nov. 24 

♦Birthday Hawaiian Republic. July 4 *Christnias Dec. 25 

Those distinguished by an Asterisk have been taiabhshed as Territorial 
Holidays by Legislative enactment; see Laws 1903, Act 55. 



Chronological Cycles. 

Dominical Letter A Solar Cycle 10 

Epact 24 Roman Indiction 3 

Golden Number 6 Julian Period 6618 

Church Days. 

Epiphany Jan. 6 Whit Sunday June 11 

Ash Wednesday March 8 Trinity Sunday June 18 

First Sunday in Lent March 12 Corpus Christi June 22 

Good Friday April 21 Advent Sunday Dec. 3 

Easter Sunday April 23 Christmas Dec. 25 

Ascension Day June i 



Eclipses in 1905. 
In the year 1905 fhere will be four eclipses, two of the Sun, and two 
of the Moon, as follows : 

I — Partial eclipse of the Moon, February 19, not visible at these Islands. 
II — Annular eclipse of the Sun, March 5, not visible at these Islands. 
Ill — Partial eclipse of tlie Moon August 14; full moon rising with dis- 
appearing eclipse. 
IV — Total eclipse of the Sun August 30, not visible in the Pacific. 



FIRST QUARTER, 1905. 
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FEBRUARY. 

D. H.M. 

4 New Moon 35. 9 a.m. 

12 First Quar.... 5.50. lam. 

19 Full Moon.... 8.22. 0a.m. 

25 Last Quar. . .11.33. 7 p.m, 
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MARCH. 

D. H.M. 

5 New Moon 6 49. 4 p.m. 

13 FirstQuar....9 29. 5 p.m. 
Full Moon. ...5 25. 6pm 
27 Last Quar . . .11.05. 2 a.m. 
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The Pearls that were obtained at these islands by the early traders are 
thus described by Vancouver: "Those seen were but few, and consisted 
of three sorts; the white, yellow and lead color. The white were very 
indifferent, being small, irregular in shape, and possessing little beauty; the 
yellow and those of a lead color were better formed, and, in point of ap- 
pearance, of superior quality." 
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JUNE. 

3. H.M. 

2 New Moon.. .726.6pm. 

10 First Quar.... 234 7 a.m. 

16 Full Moon. ..7.21 5 p.m. 

24 Last Quar 9.15.8 a.m. 
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The Town of Kailua, Kona, Hawaii, in 1840, under Governor Kuakini, 
was said to contain "the best built stone house in the islands, his residence, 
a cotton factory constructed of stone, a large stone church and a school 
house, as also one store where sandal-wood, kukui nuts, beans, corn and 
palm-leaf hats were exchanged for goods." 



THIRD QUARTER, 190S- 



JULY. 

D. H.M 

2 New Moon 7 19.9 a.m. 

9 First Quar... 7 16 3 a.m 

16 Full Moon.. 5 01. 7 Am 

24 Last Quar. 2 38 6 a.m. 

31 New Moon 5.32. 7 p.m. 
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Full Moon. . 
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New Moon. . 
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. 5 50 5 5 

.5 50 8 5 

.5 51 1;5 



15 5 
14 6 
13 7 
12 8 
11 9 
11 
10 



1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 



09 
08 
07 
06 
05 
04 
03 
02 
01 
00 
59 
IS 5- 
57 6- 
56 6 
55 7 
54 7 
63 8 
62 8 
51 9 
59 
50 0' 
49 1 
48 1 



In the Visit to these islands of the earliest fur-traders of the North- 
west, for refreshments, salt was found to be an article obtainable at vari- 
ous points, and soon became a prime object of call for the curing of 
skins procured on the Coast, and doubtless was the first article of Ha- 
waiian exports. As early as 1802 it is of record as being "found scarcer 
and dearer than had been expected." 



FOURTH QUARTER, 1905. 





OCTOBER. 






NOVEMBER. 






DECEMBER. 




D. H M, 


D. H M. 


D H M 


5 First Quar.. -.2.24. 2 am. 


3 First Quar. ...3 09. 1pm. 


3 First Quar.... 8 07. 6 a.m. 


13 Full Moon. .0.32. 7 a.m. 


11 Full Moon ... 6.41. 3 p m. 


11 Full Moon. ...0 55 7 am. 


"21 Last Quar _._ 2.20. 6 a.in. 


19 Last Quar....3 03, 9 pm. 
26 New Moon. ...5.17. 1 a.m 


19 Last Quar . . 1 38 6 a.m. 


:27 New Moon.. -.8.27. 8 p. m 


25 New Moon .5.33.6 pm. 


V 


? 







^ 


^ 




m 


^ 









■^ 


•5 


P 





^ 


VI 


p 


p 


^ 
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CJ 


o 


a 


a 


w 


s. 


O 

Ms 


g 


CD 


o 

-te 


a 


W 


00 


f 


pr 




Sf 


1 


pr 
Wed..., 


1 


? 


f 

1 


Friday.. 


6 21 7 


f 


1 


SUN..., 


5 51 3 


5 47 2 


6 03 4 5 23 7 


5 17 3 


2Mon 


5 51 6 


5 46 3 


2 


Thurs-. 


6 03 9 5 23 2 


2 


Sat. . . . 


6 22 3 


5 17 4 


^Tues.... 


5 51 9 


5 45 4 


3 


Friday.. 


6 04 5 5 22 7 


3 


SUN.... 


6 23 


5 17 6 


4' Wed.... 


5 52 2 


5 44 5 


4 


Sat 


6 05 5 22 2 


4 


Mon . . ,.. 


6 23 6 


5 17 7 


5,Thurs.. 


5 52 5 


5 43 6 


5 


SUN.... 


6 05 5 5 21 8 


5 


Tues.... 


6 24 3 


5 17 9 


•6 Friday.. 


5 52 8 


5 42 7 


6 


Mon 


6 06 1'5 21 3 


6,Wed.... 


6 24 9 5 18 1 


7iSat 


5 53 2 5 41 8 


7 


Tues.... 


6 06 6'5 20 9 


7 


Thurs.. 


6 25 6 


5 18 4 


-8 8UN-... 


5 53 5 5 40 9 


8 


Wed.... 


6 07 2 5 20 5 


8 


Friday. . 


6 26 2 


5 18 7 


9Mon 


5 53 85 40 1 


9 


Thurs.. 


6 07 8 5 20 1 


9 


Sat 


6 26 8 


5 19 


10 


Tues.... 


5 54 2 5 39 2 


10 


Friday.. 


6 08 4'5 19 8 


10 


8UN.... 


6 27 4 


5 19 3 


11 


Wed... 


5 54 6 5 38 4 


11 


Sat 


6 09 0;5 19 4 


11 


Mon 


6 28 


5 19 6 


12 


Thurs.. 


5 54 9 5 37 6 


12 


HUN.... 


6 09 6 5 19 1 


12 


Tues..., 


6 28 6 


5 20 


13 


Friday.. 


5 55 2 5 36 7 


13Mon 


6 10 2 5 18 8 


13 


Wed.... 


6 29 2 


5 20 4 


14 


Sat 


5 55 6 5 35 9 


14 Tues.... 


6 10 8 5 18 5 


14 


Thurs.. 


6 29 8|5 20 7 


15 


SUN.... 


5 55 9 


5 35 1 


15|Wed. ... 


6 11 5 5 18 2 


15 


Friday... 


6 30 4 5 21 1 


16 


Mon 


5 56 3 


5 34 3 


16 Thurs.. 


6 12 1 5 18 


16 


Sat 


6 30 9 5 21 5 


17 


Tues..,. 


5 56 7 


5 33 6 


17|Friday.. 


6 12 7 5 17 8 


17 


SUN.... 


6 31 5 5 21 9 


18 


Wed.... 


5 57 


5 32 8 


18 Sat 


6 13 3 5 17 5 


18'Mon 


6 32 0|5 22 4 


19 


Thurs.. 


5 57 4 


5 32 


19 sun:... 


6 13 9,5 17 3 


19 Tues.... 


6 32 6 


5 22 9 


20 


Friday,. 


5 57 8 5 31 3 


20 Mon 


6 14 5 5 17 2 


20 Wed.... 


6 33 1 


5 23 4 


21 


Sat. .. 


5 58 2!5 30 5 


21 Tues-... 


6 15 1 5 17 1 


21 Thurs.. 


6 33 6 


5 23 9 


22 


SUN.... 


5 58 7 


5 29 8 


22 Wed.... 


6 15 8 5 17 1 


22 Friday.. 


6 34 1 


5 24 4 


23 


Mon 


5 59 1 


5 29 1 


23 Thurs.. 


6 16 55 17 


23 Sat 


6 34 6 


5 24 9 


24 


Tues.... 


5 59 e'S 28 5 


24 Friday. . 


6 17 15 17 


24 SUN..., 


6 35 1 


5 25 5 


25 


Wed... 


6 00 5 27 8 


25 Sat 


6 17 7,5 17 


25 Mon 


6 35 6 


5 26 


:26 


Thurs.. 


6 00 5 5 27 2 


26 SUN.... 


6 18 4'5 17 


26 Tues.... 


6 36 


5 26 6 


27 


Friday . . 


6 01 5 26 6 


27 Mon 


6 19 15 17 


27 Wed.... 


6 36 4 


5 27 1 


28 


Bat 


6 01 5 5 26 


28 Tues.... 


6 19 7;5 17 


28 Thurs.. 


6 36 8 


5 27 7 


29 


SUN..-. 


6 02 5 25 4 


29 Wed.... 


6 20 4 5 17 1 


29 Friday., 


6 37 1 


5 28 3 


30 


Mon 


6 02 4'5 24 8 


30 Thurs.. 


6 21 15 17 2 


30 Sat 


6 37 4 


5 28 9 


31 


Tues.... 


6 02 9 5 24 3 


f 'II 


131 SUN.. ..'6 37 7 


5 29 5 



The old three-story coral building on the water front, erected in 1848 
for the Custom and Bonded Warehouse, and which was used as such till 
the present one on the Esplanade was constructed, in i860, has t)een torn 
down this past year. Thus one after another the old familiar landmarks 
have to give way to the march of time, that Honolulu may keep pace 
-with the spirit of progress. 



INTER-ISLAND DISTANCES, 
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INTER-ISLAND DISTANCES BY SEA IN SEA MILES. 



AROUND OAHU FROM HONOLULU 

Miles. 

Bell Buoy i^ 

Diamond Head 5 

Koko Head 12 

Makapuu Point 16 

Mokapu 27 

Kahuku North Point 48 



-ESPLANADE WHARF TO 

Miles. 

Pearl River Bar 6 

Barber's Point 15 

Waianae Anchorage 26 

Kaena Point, N.W. of Oahu 36 

Waialua Anchorage 46 

Kahuku N. Pt., Oahu, via Kaena. 5B 



HONOLULU TO 



Lae o ka Laau, S.W. Pt. Molakai 35 

Kalaupapa, Leper Settlement 52 

West Point of Lanai 50 

Lahaina, Maui 72 

Kahului " 90 

Hana, " : 128 

Maalaea, " 86 

Makena, " 96 

Mahukona, Hawaii 134 



Kawaihae, Hawaii 144 

Kealakekua, '| (direct) . . . 157 

" " (via Kawaihae) . 186 

S. W. pt. Hawaii " " 233 

Punaluu, " 250 

Hilo, " (direct) 192 

" (windward) .. .206 
" (via Kawaihae) 23a 



HONOLULU TO 



Hanalei, Kauai 125 

Niihau 144 



70 
80 
85 



Nawiliwili, Kauai 98 

Koloa, " 102 

Waimea, " 120 

LAHAINA, MAUI, TO 

Kaluaaha, Molokai i7|Maalaea, Maui 12 

Lanai 9lMakena, Maui 18 

KAWAIHAE, HAWAII, TO 

Mahukona, Hawaii lOiHilo, Hawaii 8$ 

Waipio, Hawaii 37|Lae o ka Mano, Hawaii 20 

Honokaa, Hawaii 45jKailua, Hawaii 34 

Laupahoehoe, Hawaii 62 Kealakekua, Hawaii 44 

HILO, HAWAII, TO 

East Point of Hawaii 20 Punaluu, Hawaii 

Keauhou, Kau, Hawaii 50 Kaalualu, Hawaii 

North Point of Hawaii 62 South Point of Hawaii. 

^V^IDTH ow cH:^isr]srKL.s. 

Oahu and Molokai 23 Maui and Lanai 7 

Diamond Head to S.W. Point of iMaui and Kahoolawe 6 

Molokai 30 Hawaii and Maui 26 

Molokai and Lanai 7!Kauai and Oahu 63 

Molokai and Maui 8 Niihau and Kauai 15 

HONOLULU TO 

San Francisco 2100 

San Diefro 2260 

Portland, Or 2360 

Brito, Nicaragua 4200 

Panama 4720 

Tahiti 2440 

Samoa 2290 

Fiji 2700 



Auckland 3810 

Sydney 4410 

Hongkong . . , . , 4920 

Yokohama 3400 

Guam 3300 

Manila, via N.E. Cape 4890 

Victoria, B. C 2460 

Midway Islands 1200 
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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL. 



OVERLAND DISTANCES. 

Beyised for the Annual by C.J. Lyons, in accordance with latest Government Survey 
measurements. The outer column of Jfigures indicates the distance between points. 



HONOLULU POST-OFFICE TO 



Bishop's corner (Waikiki) . . 

Waikiki Villa 

Race Course 

Diamond Head 

Kaalawai 

Miles. 

Thomas Square i.o 

Pawaa corners 2.0 

Kamoiliili 3.3 

Telegraph Hill 5.0 

Waialae 6.2 

Niu 8.8 

Koko Head 11.8 

Makapuu 148 

Waimanalo 20.8 

Waimanalo, via Pali 12.0 

Nuuanu Bridge i.i 

Mausoleum 1.5 

Electric Reservoir ....... 2.7 

Luakaha 4.3 

♦Pali 6.2 

Kaneohe (new road) 11.9 

Waiahole 18.9 

Kualoa 21.9 



Miles. 
....3.2 
....3.6 
. . . .4.5 
....5.9 
....6.0 

Inter. 

1.0 
1.3 
1.7 
1.2 
2.6 
3.0 
3.0 
6.0 



0.4 
1.2 
1.6 
1.9 

5.7 
7.0 
3.0 



Miles. 

Kahana 26.4 

Punaluu 28.4 

Hauula 31.4 

Laie 34.4 

Kahuku Mill 37.2 

Kahuku Ranch 40.0 

Moanalua 3.4 

Kalauao 7.4 

Ewa Church 10.2 

Kipapa .13.6 

Kaukonahua 20.0 

Leilehua 20.0 

Waialua 28.0 

Waimea 32.4 

Kahuku Ranch .39.4 

Ewa Church 10.2 

Waipio (Brown's) 11.2 

Hoaeae (Robinson's) . . . 13.5 

Barber's Point, L. H 21.5 

Nanakuli 23.5 

Waianae Plantation 29.9 

Kahanahaiki 36.9 

Kaena Point 42.0 

Waialua to Kaena Pt 12.0 



Inter. 

4.5 
2.0 
3.0 
3.0 
2.8 
2.8 



4.0 
2.8 
34 
6.4 

8.0 
4.4 
7.0 

1.0 

2.3 
8.0 
2.0 

6.4 
7.0 

5.1 



OAHU railway: distances from HONOLULU DEPOT TO 



Miles. 

Moanalua 2.76 

Puuloa 6.23 

Halawa 8.14 

Aiea 9.37 

Kalauao 10.20 

Waiau 10.93 

Pearl City 11.76 

Waiawa 12,52 



Waipio 

Waikele 

Hoaeae 

Ewa Plantation Mill. 

Waianae Station 

Kaena Point 

Waialua Station 

Kahuku Plantation . . 



Miles. 
..13.58 
..14.57 
..15.23 
..18.25 
..33.30 
. .44.50 
. .55.80 
..69.50 



Miles. 

Koloa ii.o 

Lawai 13.8 2.8 

Hanapepe 20.0 6.2 

Waimea 27.1 7.1 

Waiawa ..315 4-4 

Huololo 44.8 13.3 

Hanamaulu 3.3 



NAWILIWILI TO 

Inter. 



Miles. Inter. 

Waialua River y.7 4.4 

Kealia 11.9 4.2 

Anahola 15.7 3.8 

Kilauea 23.6 7.9 

Kalihiwai 26.6 ^.o 

Hanalei 31.8 5.2 

Wainiha 34.8 3.0 

Nuololo (no road) . .47.0 12.2 



*Pali distance is by the old Road, new measurements are not yet available. 



OVERLAND DISTANCES. 
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isXi^3srx> ow 3V1AXJI. 



KAHULUI TO 



Miles. Inter. 

Spreckelsville 3-5 

Paia 5.5 2.0 

Hamakuapoko Mill 8.6 3.1 

Haiku 10.2 1.6 

Halehaku ...16.0 5-8 

Huelo 19.5 3.5 

Keanae 27.2 7.7 

Nahiku 327 5.5 

Ulaino 36.3 3-6 

Hana 42.3 6.0 

Hamoa 45-3 3-0 

Wailua 48.9 3-6 

kipahulu Mill 52.2 3.3 

Mokulau 56.6 4.4 

Nuu 62.1 5.5 

Wailuku 3.1 

Waikapu 5.5 2.4 

Maalaea 9.9 4.4 

Kalepolepo 14.6 47 

Mana 22.3 7.7 

Ulupalakua 25.6 3.3 

Kanaio 28.9 3.3 

Pico's 35.5 6.6 

Nuu 41.0 5-5 



Miles. Inter. 

Paia 5.5 

Makawao Court House.. 10.5 5.0 

Olinda 16.7 6.2 

Haleakala, edge Crater. .22.5 5.8 

Haleakala Summit 24.7 2.2 

Maalaea 9.9 

End of Mountain Road.. 15.4 5.5 

Olowalu 19.6 4.2 

Lahaina Court House... 25.5 j.9 

Waiehu 3.3 

Waihee 4.8 1.5 

Kahakuloa lo.i 5.3 

Honokohau 14.5 4.4 

Honolua - 17.4 2.9 

Napili .20.0 2.6 

Honokawai 23.8 3.8 

Lahaina Court House... 29.3 5.5 

MA KEN A TO 

Ulupalakua 3.3 

Kamaole 7.1 3.8 

Waiakoa 12.1 5.0 

Foot of Puu Pane 15.8 3.7 

Makawao Court House. .21.8 6.0 



WAIMEA COURT HOUSE TO 

Miles. Inter. 



Miles. 
Hilo, via Humuula St'n. .54.0 

Keamuku Sheep St'n 14.0 

Napuu 22.0 

Keawewai 8,0 

Waika ii.o 

Kahuwa 13.0 

Puuhue 17.0 

Kohala Court House 22.0 

Mahukona 22.0 

Puako 12.0 



Inter. 
25.0 

8.0 

3.0 
2.0 
4.0 
5.0 



Hamakua boundary 4.5 

Kukuihaele Mill ii.o 6.5 

Mana 77 

Hanaipoe i.^.o 7.3 

Keanakolu 24.0 9.0 

Puakala 340 lo.o 

Laumaia .36.5 2,5 

Humuula Sheep Station, 

via Laumaia 47.5 ii.o 

Auwaiakekua .12.5 

Humuula Sheep Station. .29.0 16.5 

NORTH KOHALA. — FOREIGN CHURCH, KOHAT.A, TO 

Miles. [ Miles. 

Edge of Pololu Gulch 4.oo|Union Mill 2.25 

Niulii Mill 2.80 Union Mill R. R. Station 3.25 

Dr. Wight's Store, Halawa i.iSiHonomakau 2.55 



Halawa Mill 1.15 

Hapuu Landing 2.56 

Kohala Mill 50 

Kohala Mill Landing 1.50 

Native Churcn i.oo 



Hind's, Hawaii 3.25 

Hawi R. R. Station 4-25 

Honoipu 7.20 

Mahukona 10.50 

Puuhue Ranch 7-25 
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NORTH KOHALA.-— ON MAIN ROAD, MAHUKONA TO 



Miles. Inter. 

Hind's Mill 7.0 

Union Mill Corner 8.0 i.o 

Court House 9.2 1.2 

Bond's Corner 9.7 0.5 

Kohala Mill Corner 10.4 0.7 



Miles. Inter. 

Dr. Wight's Corner 11.5 i.i 

Niulii Corner 12.8 1.3 

Pololu Ed^e of Gulch... 14.5 1.7 
Puu Hue 5.0 



SOUTH KOHALA. — KAWAIHAE TO 



Miles. Inter. 

Puu Ainako 4.4 

Puuiki, Spencer's 7.7 3.3 

Waiaka, Catholic Church 9.5 1.8 

Puuopelu, Parker's 10.8 1.3 

Waimea Court House... 11.8 i.o 

Waimea Church 12.2 0.4 

Kukuihaele Church .....22.1 9.9 

KONA.- 

Keauhou 6.0 

Holualoa 9.6 

Kailua 12.0 

Kaloko 16.0 

Makalawena 19.6 

Kiholo 27.6 

Ke Au a Lono bound'y.31.6 
Puako 37.4 

KAU.- 

Half-way House ^ 13.0 

Kapapala 18.0 

Pahala 23.0 

Punaluu 27.6 



Mana, Parker's 

Keawewai 

Puuhue Ranch 

Kohala Court House 

Mahukona 

Napuu 

Puako 



Miles. 

...19.5 
. . . 6.0 
. . . lO.O 
...15.0 

. ..II.O 
. ..20.0 
... 50 



-KEALAKEKUA TO 

Kawaihae 42.0 4.6 

3.6 Honaunau 4.0 

2.4 Hookena 7.7 3.7 

4.0 Olelomoana 15.2 7.5 

3.6 Hoopuloa 21.6 0.4 

8.0 Boundary of Kau 24.8 3.2 

4.0 Flow of '87 32.0 7.2 

5.8 Kahuku Ranch 36.5 4.5 

-VOLCANO HOUSE TO 

■ Honaupo 32.6 5.0 

5.0 Naalehu 35.6 3.0 

5.0 Waiohinu 37.1 1.5 

4.6 Kahuku Ranch 43.1 6.0 



Keaau, Forks of Road 9.0 

Pahoa 20.0 

Pohoiki (Rycroft's) 28.0 

Kapoho (Lyman's) 32.0 

Opihikao 31.0 

Kamaili 26.0 

Kamaili Beach 29.0 



-HILO COURT HOUSE TO 

(By new road.) 
Miles. Miles. 

Kaimu 32.0 

Kalapana 33,0 

Keauhou 50.0 

Panau 40.0 

Volcano House via Panau 56.0 

Sand Hills, Naawale. old road.. 18.5 
Kapoho, old road 22.0 



TO VOLCANO. — HILO TO 

Shipman's 1.7, Mountain View 16.8 

Edge of Woods 4.11 Mason's 17.5 

Cocoanut Grove 8.0 Hitchcock's 2^.5 

Branch Road to Puna 9.o| Cattle Pen 24.7 

Furneaux's 13.2 Volcano House 31.0 

THROUGH HILO DISTRICT TO 



Honolii Bridge 2.5 

Papaikou Office 4.7 

Onomea Church 6.9 

Kaupakuea Cros^ Road 10.7 

Kolekole Bridge 14.3 

Hakalau, east edge gulch 15.0 

Umauma Bridge 16.0 



Honohina Church i7-8 

Waikaumalo Bridee 18.8 

Pohakupuka Bridge 21.0 

Maulua Gulch 22.0 

Kaiwilahilahi Bridge 24.0 

Lydgate's House 26.1 

Laupahoehoe Church 26.7 



PRINCIPAL ELEVATIONS. 
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THROUGH HAMAKUA. — ^LAUPAHOEHOE CHURCH TO 



Miles. 

Bottom Kawalii Gulch 2.0 

Ookala, Manager's House 4.0 

Kealakaha Gulch 6.0 

Kaala Church 6.8 

Kukaiau Gulch 8.0 

Horner's 8.5 

Catholic Church, Kainehe 9.0 

Notley's. Paauilo 10.5 

Kaumoalii Bridge 12.5 

Bottom KaloDa Gulch 14.0 

Wm. Horner's, Paauhau 15.2 

Paauhau Church 16.3 

Holmes' Store, Honokaa 18.0 

Honokaia Church 20.5 



Miles. 

Kuaikalua Gulch 22.0 

Kapulena Church 23.9 

Waipanihua 24.3 

Stream at Kukuihaele. 26.0 

Edge Waipio 26.5 

Bottom Waipio 27.0 

Waimanu (approximate) 32.5 

Kukuihaele to Waimea (approxi- 
mate) 10.5 

Gov't Road to Hamakua Mill... 1.5 

Gov't Road to Paauhau Mill i.o 

Gov't Road to Pacific Sugar Mill, 
Kukuihaele 0.7 



KAUNAKAKAI TO 



Meyer's, Kalae 5.0 

Kalaupapa 9.0 

Kamalo 9.0 

Kaluaaha 13.5 



Pukoo 15.0 

Halawa 25.0 

Ka Lae o ka Laau ip.o 



TABLE OF ELEVATIONS OF PRINCIPAL LOCALI- 
TIES THROUGHOUT THE ISLANDS. 



(From Government Survey Records; Measurements from mean Sea Level.) 



Feet. 

Kaala, Waianae Range .... 4030 

Palikea, Waianae Range 31 11 

Konahuanui Peak, S. of Pali. . 3105 

Lanihuli Peak, N. of Pali 2781 

Tantalus or Puu Ohia 2013 

Awawaloa (Olympus) Manoa. 2447 

Round Top or Ualakaa 1049 

Punchbowl Hll or Puowaina. . 498 

Diamond Head or Leahi 761 



Telegraph Hill or Kaimuki 

Koko Head, higher crater 

Koko Head, lower crater 

Makapuu, east point of island. . 
Mokapu, crater off Kaneohe. .. 
Olomana, sharp peak, Kailua. 
Maelieli, sharp peak. Heeia. . . . 
Ohulehule, sh'p peak, Hakipuu. 
Koolau Range, above Wahiawa 



LOCALITIES NEAR HONOLULU. 



Nuuanu Road, cor School St. . 4c 

" second bridge. . jj 

" cor. Judd St.. I37 

" Cemetery gate. 162 

" Mau'sTm gate. 206 

" Schaefer's gate 238 



m:oil.okai e:xc. 



Nuuanu Road, Queen Emma's 
" " cor, above Elec- 
tric Light Works 

Nuuanu Road, large bridge . . . 
Luakaha gate. . 
Pali, old station 



Feet. 
291 

1205 
644 
66s 
681 

1645 
715 

2263 

2381 

358 

429 
735 
848 
1214 



Kamakou Peak 4958 

Oloku Peak 4600 

Kaunuohua 4.535 

Kalapamoa 4004 

Puu Kolekole 3951 

Kaulahuki 3749 

Kaapahu Station 3563 



Kaolewa Pali. overlooking 

Leper Settlement 

Meyer's, Kalae 

Mauna Loa, near Kaunakakai. 

Kualapuu Hill 

Kahoolawe (Moaula Hill) 

Molokini 

Lanai 



2100 
1485 
1382 
1018 
1472 
160 
3403 
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Mauna Kea 13,825 

Mauna Loa 13,675 

Hualalai 8275 

Kohala Mountains 5489 

Kilauea Vol. House, by level- 
ing 3971 

Kulani, near Kilauea 5574 

Kalaihea 6660 

Aahuwela, near Lahaina 7747 

Hitchcock's, Puakala 6325 

Ahumo'a 7034 

Waimea Court House 2669 

Waipio Pali, in Mountain 3000 

Waipio Pali, on S. (Road) ... 900 

Waipio, Pali, on N. side i394 

Waimanu, at sea 1600 

Waimanu in mountain 4000 

Waiau Lake, Mauna Kea i6co 

Poliahu, Mauna Kea 13,646 

Kalaieha, N. Hilo 6738 



Feet. 

Hiilawe Falls 

Parker's, Mana 

Honokaa Store 

Lower edge forest, Hamakua. 

Lower edge forest, Hilo 

Laupahoehoe Pali 

Maulua Pali 

Kauku Hill 

Puu Alala 

Halai Hill 

Puu o Nale, Kohala 

B. D. Bond's, Kohala 

Anglican Church, Kainaliu.... 

Puu Enuhe, Kau 

Puu Hoomaha, Kau 

Puu ka Pele, Kau 

Kaluamakani, Hamakua 

Kapoho Hill, Puna 

Kaliu Hill, Puna 

Olaa Trig. Station 



Feet. 
1700 
3505 
1 100 
1700 
1200 

385 
406 

1964 
762 
2.47 

1797 

1578 
2327 
6636 
5768 
7584 

432 
1065 

622 



Ml^XJI. 



Haleakala (Red Hill) 10,032 

Mt. Kukui, West Maui 5790 

Piiholo, Makawao 2256 

Puu Olai, (Miller's Hill) 355 

Puu lo, near Ulupalakua 2841 

Ulupalakua, about 1800 

OHnda, Makawao 4043 

Puu Pane, Kahikinui 3988 

Puu Nianiau, Makawao 6850 

Haupu 20301 Mt. Waialeale, central peak. . . 5250 

Kilohana, about iiool Namolokama 4200 

NOTE.— A large number of approximate elevations of stations where rain records 
are kept may be found in the Rain Tables in this Annual. 

Area, Elevation and Population of the Hawaiian Islands. 

(As revised by recent Government Survey Records.) 



Puu Kapuai, Hamakua. 1150 

Puu o Umi, Haiku 029 

Puu Pane, Kula 2568 

Lahainaluna Seminary 600 

Kauiki, Hana 392 

"Sunnyside," Makawao 930 

Paia Foreign Church, about. . 850 

Eka, crater in Waihee 4500 

Keakaamanu, Hana 1250 



Islands. 


Area in Statute 
Square Miles. 


Acres. 


Height in 
Feet. 


Population 
in 1900. 


Hawaii 


4.015 
728 
598 
547 
261 

139 
97 
69 


2,570,000 

466,000 

384,000 

348,000 

167,000 

86,000 

62,000 

44,000 


13,825 
10,032 
4,030 
5,250 
4,958 
3,400 
1,300 
1472 


46,843 
24,797 


Maui 


Oahu 


^8,«i04 


Kauai 


20,562 


Molokai 

Lanai 


2,504 

619 


Niihau 


172 


Kahoolawe 





Total area of Hawaiian Islands, 6,449 miles. 

The outlying islets on the N. W. may amount to 6 square miles. 



CRATER DIMENSIONS, ETC. 
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KILAUEA, ISLAND OF HAWAII. 
Corrected for Deflection of the Vertical. 

Area, 4.14 square miles, or 2,650 acres. 
Circumference, 41,500 feet, or 7.85 miles. 
Extreme Width, 10,300 feet, or 1.95 miles. 
Extreme Length, 15,500 feet, or 2.93 miles. 
Elevation, Volcano House, 4,000 feet. 



MOKUAWEOWEO. 
The Summit Crater of Mauna Loa, Island of Hawaii. 

Area, 3.70 square miles, or 2,370 acres. 

Circumference, 50,000 feet, or 9.47 miles. 

Length, 19,500 feet, or 3.7 miles. 

Width, 9,200 feet, or 1.74 miles. Elevation of summit, 13,675 ^eet. 

HALEAKALA, MAUI. 
The great Crater of Maui, the largest in the world. 

Area, 19 square miles, or 12,160 acres. 

Circumference, 105,600 feet, or 20 miles. 

Extreme Length, 39,500 feet, or 7.48 miles. 

Extreme Width, 12,500 feet, or 2.37 miles. 

Elevation to summit, 10,032 feet. 

Elevation of principal cones in crater, 8,032 and 1,572 feet. 

Elevation of cave in floor of crater, 7,380 feet. 



lAO VALLEY, MAUI. 

Length (from Wailuku), about 5 miles. 

Width of Valley, 2 miles. 

Depth, near head, 4,000 feet. 

Elevation of Puu Kukui above head of Valley, 5,700 feet. 

Elevation of Crater of Eke, above Waihee Valley, 4,500 feet. 



Standard and Local Time. 

The Standard Time of the Hawaiian Islands is that of^ Longitude 
157° 30' W., 10 h. 30 m. slower than Greenwich Time. The time of sun- 
rise and sunset given in the tables is of course local time; to correct 
this to standard time, add or subtract a correction corresponding with 
the differences between 157° 30' and the longitude of the station. 
The corrections would be for the following stations : 



Niihau +10 :8 m 

Mana, Kauai + 9 :o m 

Koloa, Kauai + 7 -9 ni 

Kilauea, Kauai + 7 '-3 "^ 

Waialua, Oahu 4- 2 :5 m 

Kahuku, Oahu + 2 :o m 

Honolulu, Oahu + 1:5 ni 

Kalae, Molokai — 2 :o m 

Lanai — 2:5 m 

Lahaina, Maui — 3 :o m 



Wailuku, Maui — 4 :o m 

Haiku, Maui — 4*.8 m 

Hana, Maui — 6 :o m 

Kailua, Hawaii — 6 :2 m 

Kohala, Hawaii — 7 *.o "i 

Kukuihaele, Hawaii — 8:0 m 

Punaluu, Hawaii — 8 :o m 

Ookala, Hawaii — 9 :o m 

Hilo, Hawaii — 9 :8 m 
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LATEST OENSUS-^HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

(From Census Bulletin, Washington D. C, 1900.) 

Total Population by Districts and Islands— Comparative 1900 & 1896, 



HAWAII. 1900 

Hilo 19,785 

Puna 5,128 

Kau 3,854 

North Kona 3,819 

South Kona 2,372 

North Kohala ,..,.. 4,366 

South Kohala 600 

Hamakua 6,919 



46,843 

MAUI. 

Lahaina 4,332 

Wailuku 7,953 

Hana 5,276 

Makawao 7,236 



24,797 
Molokai and Lanai.. 3,123 



1896 
12,878 
1,748 
2,908 
3,061 
2,327 
4,125 
558 
5,680 



33,285 

2,398 
6,072 
3,792 
5,464 



17,726 
2,412 



OAHU. 1900 

Honolulu 39,306 

Ewa 9,689 

Waianae 1,008 

Waialua 3,285 

Koolauloa 2,372 

Koolaupoko 2,844 



58,504 

KAUAI. 

Waimea 5,7i4 

Niihau 172 

Koloa 4,564 

Kawaihau 3,220 

Hanalei 2,630 

Lihue 4,434 



20,734 
Total whole group. 154,001 



1896 
25,920 
3,067 
1,281 
1,349 
1,^35 
2,753 

40,205 

4,431 
164 

1,835 
2,762 

2,775 
3,425 

15,392 
109,020 



Comparative Table of Nationality of Population of Hawaiian 
Islands at Various Census Periods Since 1872. 



Nationality. 


1872 


1878 


1884 


1890 


1896 


1900 


Natives 


49,944 

1,487 

1,938 

889 

849 
619 

395 

224 

88 



364 


44,088 
3,420 
5,916 
1,276 

947 
883 
436 
272 
81 


40,014 
4,218 

17,937 
2,066 

2,040 
1,282 

9,377 
1,600 
192 
116 
362 
416 
965 


34,436 
6,186 

15,301 
1,928 

7,495 
1,344 
8,602 

1,434 

70 

12,360 

227 

419 
588 


31,019 
8,485 

19,382 
2,266 

13,733 

1,538 

8,232 

912 

75 

22,329 

216 

424 

409 


29,787 

7,848 

2^^,762 


Part Hawaiians 

Chinese 


Americans 




Hawaiian - born For- 
eigners 


J 7,28^ 


British 


I.7'?0 


Portusfuese 


15,675 
1,154 


German 


French 


Japanese 


61,115 


Norwegian 

Other foreigners 

Polynesian 


410 

2,584 

653 


Total 


56,897 


1 57,985 


80,578 


89,990 


109,020 


154,001 





Population of Honolulu at Various Census Periods. 

1884 20,48711896 29,920 

1890 22^7)1900 39,306 



POPULATION OF HAWAII, 19 

Foreign Bom Population of Hawaii, 1900, Distributed Accord- 
ing to Country of Births: 

As reported for the Annual by the Census Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
Country. Hawaii 

Atlantic Islands . . 522 

Austria 99 

Canada (English) 79 

China 4,202 

England 142 

Germany 135 

Ireland 25 

Japan 21,314 

Norway and Den- 
mark 31 

Pacific Islands... 49 

Portugal 2,217 

Scotland 163 

Spain 54 

Sweden 40 

Other Countries.. 162 



Kauai 


Lanai 








and 


and 


Molokai 


Oahu 


Total 


Niihau* 


Maui 








76 


154 


12 


392 


1,156 


26 


64 




36 


225 


II 


9 


2 


238 


339 


3,265 


2,988 


77 


11,209 


21,741 


35 


49 


6 


507 


739 


334 


71 


II 


603 


1,154 


9 


15 


4 


172 


225 


9,736 


10,465 


382 


14,337 


56,234 


50 


44 


6 


139 


270 


63 


161 


II 


309 


593 


727 


1,032 


6 


2,530 


6,512 


39 


39 


I 


185 


427 


12 


27 




109 


202 


4 


9 


2 


85 


140 


85 


64 


9 


503 


823 



Total 29,234 14,472 15,191 529 31,354 90,780 

*Niihau's share of Foreign born is 3; one each Scotch, Japanese, and one other. 

Native Born Population of Hawaii, 1900. 

The total native born population of Hawaii is 63,221, which is made 
up as follows: 

Hawaiian 29,787 

Part Hawaiian 7,843 

Caucasians 7,283 



Portuguese 9,163 



Negroes 178 

South Sea Islanders 60 

Japanese 4,881 

Chinese 4,021 



Comparative Table of Population, Hawaiian Islands — 
1853-1900. 

Census Census Census Census Census Census Census Census Census 
1853 i860 1866 1872 1878 1884 1890 1896 1900 

Hawaii 24,450 21,481 19,808 16,001 17,034 24,991 26,754 33,285 46,843 

Maui 17,57416,40014,035 12,33412,109 15,97017,357 17,726 24,797 

Oahu 19,126 21,27519,799 20,671 20,236 28,0(58 31,194 40,205 58,504 

Kauai 6,991 6,487 6,299 4,961 5,634 *8,935 11,643 15,228 20,562 

Molokai 3,607 2,864 2,299 2,349 2,581 2,652 2,307 2,504 

Lanai 600 646 394 348 214 2,614 174 105 619 

Niihau 790 647 325 233 177 210 164 172 

Kahoolawe 

Total 73,138 69,800 62,959 56,897 57,985 80,578 89,990 109,020 154,001 

All Foreigners 2,119 2,7i() 4,194 5,366 io,477 36,346 49,368 69,516116,3 66 

Hawaiians . .71,019 67,084 58,765 51,531 47,5Q8 44,232 40,622 39,504 37,635 
*Inclttding Niihau. 
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SCHOOL STATISTICS, TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 

From Reports of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, CLASS, ETC., I904. 



Public Schools 



Private Schools 



^ CO »-* \ Zr::i tn ^ 

ibLAWUb qo OJ3 O^ O.^ ^ ^ 00 O^ O^ 

6-8 6g 6§^& 6&S "SS: 6-5 6S o§* 

izjc/) :z;h ;2;p^w :z;pho h^ ';^m i^ih J2;ph 

Hawaii 57 132 2,616 2,122 4,738 10 36 1,078 

Oahu 35 149 2,847 2,329 5,176 30 164 2,811 

Maui and La- 

Lanai 31 66 1,283 1,130 2,413 12 sy 780 

Kauai and 

nai 31 43 1,056 830 1,886 5 10 163 

Molokai 9 9 145 109 254 . . . . ...» 

Totals . . 147 399 7,947 6^520 14467 57 247 4,832 



COMPARATIVE SCHOOL ATTENDENCE, I9O2-O4. 



Islands 



No. In School, 1904 No. In School, 1902 
Sch'ls Sch'ls 



1904 Boys Girls Total 1902 Boys Girls Total 



Hawaii 

Maui and Lanai 

Molokai 

Oahu 

Kauaii and Niihau. . . . 



67 
43 
9 
6S 
20 



3,139 
1,652 

145 
4,383 
1,138 



2,677 
1,541 

109 
3,604 

911 



5,816 
3,193 
254 
7,987 
2,049 



67 
39 
10 
62 
19 



2,778 
1,414 
179 
4,132 
1,049 



2,346 
1,349 

108 
3,308 

856 



5,124 
2,763 
287 
7,440 
1.905 



Totals 204 7,657 8,842 19,299 197 9,552 7,967 17,519 



NATIONALITY OP PUPILS, I902-O4. 



1902 1904 

Hawaiians 4,903 4,877 

Part Hawaiians 2,869 3,234 

Americans 812 877 

English 240 205 

Germans 337 321 

Portuguese 4,124 4,345 

Scandinavian 98 125 



1902 

Chinese 1,385 

Japanese 1,993 

Porto Ricans 596 

Other Foreigiiers 151 



1904 

1,650 

2,920 

556 

189 



Total 17,519 19,299 



The nationality of teachers in all schools of the Islands, 1904, was as 
follows: Hawaiian, 83; Part Hawaiian, 86; American, 314; British, 59; 
German, 15; Scandinavian, 14; Portuguese, 34; Chinese, 16; Japanese, 9; 
other Foreigners, 16; total, 646. 



CUSTOMS' STATISTICS. 21 

Quantity and Value of Domestic Produce Exported to tae 
United States and Foreign Countries, 1904. 

T3 , ,, To United States. To Other Countries, 

rroaucts. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Sugar, raw lbs 736,491,992 $24,359,385 

Coffee, raw, lbs 1,372,249 169,172 109,719 $15,008 

Rice, lbs 39,9ii 1,610 350 19 

Fruits 127,725 899 

Honey 14,346 3,6oi 

Hides, lbs 970,381 74,33i 

Wool, raw, lbs 169,938 22,406 

Other 364,558 19,489 



$25,133,533 $39,016 



HAWAirS COMMERCE WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Total Import and Export Values for 1903 and 1904. 
Compiled from Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, Bureau of Statlitics.] 

^ ,, . Imports Exports 

^^^"t^^^^- 1903 1904 1903 1904 



Austria - Hungary $ $ 177 $ $ 

Belgium 65,791 304 

British Columbia 63,881 34,663 2,509 2,019 

Canada 4,787 7,029 1,075 

Denmark 136 

Great Britain 507,350 622,465 158 3^4 

Germany 387,470 347,359 500 55^ 

France 4,975 8,778 18 

Italy 264 397 i5o 

Netherlands 37i i,875 40 

Portugal 15 843 

Spain 2,127 

Sweden and Norway 492 114 

West Indies — Cuba 1,685 ,. 

Chile.. .. 307,300 506,955 

China 3,492 4,149 1,768 610 

East Indies 325,204 415,945 

Hong Kong 158,805 189,101 4,801 8,310 

Japan 970,59i 1,205,055 5,371 4,794 

Australasia 329,164 417,859 Ii,i79 16,851 

Oceania 2,972 25,340 445 1,652 

Philippines 7,262 6,990 58 2,815 

United States 10,943,061 11,683,393 26,201,175 25,133,533 

All other 6 116 50 



Total $14,085,074 $15,481,034 $26,228,204 $25,172,549 



Foreign mdse. to foreign ports $ 5,540 $ 8,604 

Foreign mdse. to U. S. ports 41,694 23,722 

Grand total of exports $26,275,438 $25,204,875 
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Import Values from U. S., Domestic and Foreign Mdse., for 
Fiscal Year Ending June, 1904. 

[Compiled from Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, Bureau of StatisticB.] 



^ . , Domestic Foreign Mdse 

Articles j^^jge Dutiable Free 



Agricultural Implements $ 26,010 $ $ 

Animals 93,146 

Art Works h337 

Books, Maps, etc I04,373 47 

Bones, Horns, etc 7^5 

Brass, and Mnftrs of 19.085 

Breadstuffs 1,512,311 74 

Bricks 14,921 

Brooms and Brushes 22,348 

Candles 9,705 

Carriages, Cars, etc., and part's of 74,4i2 

Cement 3i,893 

Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes, etc 202,436 3,005 300 

Qocks and Watches 26,276 

Coal and Coke 36,487 

Cocoa and Chocolate 10,163 • . 

Coffee, prepared i.S,ii8 1,657 

Copper and manufactures of 48,925 

Cotton and manufactures of 1,020,428 9,889 • 

Earthen, Stone and Chinaware 42,162 6,126 

Eggs 21,766 

Fertilizers 644,491 4,287 

Fibers, Textile Grasses, manufactures of. 79,433 ^73 

Fish 241,046 973 ........ 

Fruits and Nuts 173,492 493 

Glass and Glassware 77,809 2,538 

Gunpowder and other Explosives 74,273 

Hair and manufactures of 123 

Hay 178,149 

India Rubber, mf'rs of, and Gutta Percha 80,948 

Instruments, etc., for scientific purposes. . 68,059 

Iron and Steel and manufactures of 421,768 5,264 

Sheets and Plates 45,926 

Machinery, Machines, parts of 505,018 

Nails, Spikes, Pipes, etc., and all other 480,448 

Jewelry and manufactures, Gold and Silver 182,852 2 

Lamps, Chandeliers, etc 18,322 

Lead and Manufactures of 16,910 

Leather and manufactures of 336.460 

Lime 85,400 

Marble, Stone and Manufactures of 18,450 

Matches 20,173 

Metals, manufactures of, N. O. S i,5i9 

Musical Instruments 36,185 165 

Naval Stores ii,3^ 

Oil Cloths 8,889 



CUSTOMS' STATISTICS. 
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Import Values from U. S., Domestic and Foreign Mdse., for 
1 904. — Continued. 



Articles. 



Domestic 
Mdse. 



Oils : Animal, Mineral, Crude $ 

Refined, etc 

Vegetable 

Paints, Pigments and Colors 

Paper and manufactures of 

Perfumery, etc 

Plated Ware 

Pipes and Smokers' Articles 

Provisions, etc.. Beef Products 

Hog and other Meat Products .... 

Dairy Products 

Rice and Rice Flour 

Salt 

Seeds 

Silk and manufactures of 

Soap ; Toilet and other 

Spices 

Spirits, etc.. Malt Liquors 

Spirits, distilled 

Wines 

Straw and Palm Leaf, manufactures of 
Sugar, Molasses and Confectionery... 

Tea 

Tin, manufactures of 

Tobacco, manufactures of 

Toys 

Trunks, Valises, et"c 

Vegetables.. 

Wood and manufactures of 

Timber and unmanufactured 

Lumber. Shingles, etc 

Doors, Sash, Blinds and all other. . 

Furniture, n. e. s 

Wool, manufactures of 

Zinc and manufactures of 

All other articles 



662,864 
300,936 

31,951 

86,382 

168,988 

5,936 

61,999 



79,851 
249,461 
217,850 
143.142 

13,829 
5,815 

27,843 
103,178 



111,974 
138,147 
218,058 
12,411 
137,093 



20,436 

522,945 

15,249 

17,504 

202,466 



63,191 
353,771 

67,356 

105,566 

183,584 

1,729 

130,526 



Foreign Mdse. 
Dutiable Free 



2,400 

69 

133 



240 



223 

515 



25 

4 

66 



864 

7,939 

9,810 

184 

146 



5,671 
181 



1,195 
621 



3.541 
1,601 



870 



21S 



7,524' 
704J 



60 



Total $11,602,080 $ 65,696 $ 15,617 

Exports, Territory of Hawaii, for Year Ending June 30, 1904. 

Domestic produce to foreign countries $ 39,016 

Domestic produce to United States 25,133,535' 

Foreign produce t'o United States 23,722 

Foreign produce to foreign countries 8,604 



Total . . . . $25,204,875 

Total specie exports 285,493 



$25,490,36^ 
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Value Domestic Mdse. Shipments to the United States from 
Hawaii for Fiscal Years Ending June 30, 1903, and 1904. 

»i13oinpUed from MontMy Summary of Commerce and Finance, Bureau of Statistics. | 



Articles. 



1903 



1904 



lAninials . . . ... . . .1, :. : 

ikict Works, pairttltigs; etc. ........;.. 

Bo'iies, * hoofs, horns, etc : : . 

Books arid printed matter : . . 

Briass arid manufactures of : . . 

Carriages, etc., iand {)arts of 

Cheriiicals, drugs, etc : . : 

Coffee . . ......::..:.. 

Copper and riiariiifactures of : 

Cott'ori ^' ; " *' ..:.. 

Earthenware, etc '. . 

Fibers and textiles 

Fish.. .. .. ;.........: 

Fruits arid nuts ^ .......•..*.. . 

Glass arid glassware : . 

Hides arid skins ; . . 

Honey . ........... — ............ 

Iristfuriients for science purposes . .. .' 

Iron, steel and manufactures of '. . 

Machiriery and parts of . . 

' All other manufactures of iron, etc. 

Jewelry 

Leather and riiariiifactures of ....... 

Marble and stone *. . 

Molasses 

Musical instruments and parts , 

Oils . 

Faints, varnish, etc 

Paper arid manufactures of 

Prdvisioris, etc. 

Rice . . .. .. — 

Salt . 

Silk, manufactures of 

Spirits, Wines, etc 

f straw and palm leaf, manufactures of. 
ugar , 

iTobacco, manufactures of 

'Toys . , 

^Fegetables 

Wmd, and manufactures of 

^ool, raw 

^pol, manufactures of 

Mil other articles 



Total ^shipments domestic mdse. 
Total shipments foreign mdse . . . 



ItSimed in Am. steam vessels .. 

|g|f||fC.ji .Atti. sailing ^vessek^ 



? 5,225 
10,340 

12,568 

2,886 

5,718 

6,623 

227,286 

1,317 
12,107 

837 
10,869 

5,579 
74,342 

8,522 
80,100 
15,280 

8,362 

38,989 

. 69,164 

25,361 

16,813 

2,782 

798 

I 

5f6o6 

1,221 

1*937 

5,752 

8,088 

10,218 

382 

. 4588 

1,024 

2,831 

.25,310,684 

13,277 

828 

3,001 

36,918 

43,552 

[ 93/ 

.$26,201,175 
41,694 

.$11,532,313 
> 14710,556 



4,902 
13480 



32,962 

3,637 

3,575 

8,057 

169,23a 

4562 

10,292 

807 

5,827 

659 

127,725 

6,174 

74331 

14,346 

8,512 

18,635 

28,772 

22,059 

18,197 

4134 

680 



712 
8,555 
58 
9i 
2,548 
5,054 
1,610 



5,"4 

555 

l,SJO 

24,359,38s 

9,198 

M25 

3,160 

43338 

22406 

5,^7 

81,740 

$25,133,533 
, 23,722 

$9,^9,178 
15,228,077 



IMPORTS AND EXPORT S. i^ 

Total Value of All Imports and Exports, Territory of Hawaii, 
for Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1904. 

[Courtesy of E. R. btackable, Collector, Honolulu.] 

Countries. Imports. Exports. 

United States $11,987,050 $25,157,255 

Great Britain 622,465 45K2 

British Colonies 904,772 23,120 

Germany 347,359 558 

Hongkong 189,101 14,027 

Japan . 1,205,055 5,090 

Chile . 506,955 

France 8,778 18 

Other Countries 13,156 4,315 

$15,784,691 $25,204,875 

Shipments received from the United States $11,987,050 

Imports from foreign countries 3,7^,641 

,, ^ $15,784,691 

Total Value of Domestic Products Shipped to the United 

States and Exported to Foreign Countries During the 

Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1904. 

Articles. Quantity. Value. 

Sugar, raw 736,491,992 lbs. $24,359,385 

Coffee, raw 1,481,968 " 184,180 

Rice • 40,261 " 1,629 

Fruits 128,624 

Honey 17,947 

Hides 970,381 " 74,331 

Wool, raw 169,938 " 22,406 

Other 384,647 

Total exports, products $25,172,549 

Total exports, specie 285,493 

___^,____^_ $25,458,042 

Customs Receipts for Fiscal Year Ending Jime 30th, 1904. 

Import Duties .$1,162,992. IS 

Tonnage Dues . 22,093*39 

Official Fees . I»S73*34 

Fines, Penalties and Forfeitures 2,722.58 

Storage, Labor and Drayage 7,683. 15 

Overtime of Officers 736.O0 

Immigrant Fund 19,480.00 

Other Collections 12,057-54 

^ $1,229,338.15 
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Domestic Exports for the Year Ending June 30th, 1904, of the 
Following Articles : 



Articles 



United States 
Value 



Roots, Herbs and Barks:— Betel leaf $ 1,047 

Awa 5,089 

All others 3 



Fibres and Manufactures of: — Sisal. 
All other 



$ 6,139 

2,572 
1,086 



$ 3,658 

Fruit, Green, Ripe or Dried :— Bananas* 77,749 

Pineapples ii,947 

Alligator Pears 1,364 

Mangoes 10 

Papaia 4 

All other 218 



$ 91,292 



Fruit, Preserved and Canned : Pineapples 32,105 

Other 78 



Fruit, Preserved, All Other: Guava Jelly. 
Other 



$32,183 

3,278 
729 

$ 4,007 



Foreign. 

Countries 

Value 



$ 



467 

223 

3 



698 



161 

5 



166 



4 
19 



23 



Value of Carrying Trade to and From the District of Hawaii 
for Year Ending June 30, 1904. 



Nationality- 



Imports 



Exports 



American. . 
British.. .. 
France. . . . 
German . . 
Italian . . . 
Norwegian. 
Ofher. . .. 



.$ 1,414,940 

. 1,474,521 

25,757 

284,606 

15,402 

15,173 

567,242 



$25,182,413 
15,817 



6,645 



$ 3,797,641 $25,204,875 



*128.597 bunches to the United States and 605 bunches to other countries. 
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Total Number of Vessels Entering and Clearing in the District 

■ COASTWISE* FOREIGN 

Entered Cleared Entered Geared 

Number Number Number Number 

Ports Vessels Tons Vessels Tons Vessels Tons Vessels Tons 

Honolulu . .235 469,959 290 524,966 176 391,351 105 316,530 

Hilo 33 41,530 40 50,842 3 3,547 

Kahului ... 9 8,099 23 19,369 12 12,157 

Koloa .... 2 1,012 20 18,076 I 994 

M ahukona . 17 5,550 18 5,850 i 642 — 

Total . . .296 526,150 391 619,103 192 407,697 106 317,524 

Summary of Above Table: 

Entered Cleared 

Number Tonnage Number Tonnage 

Coastwise* 296 526,150 391 619,103 

Foreign 192 407,697 106 317,524 

Total .488 933,847 497 936,627 



Vessels Entering and Clearing in the District of Hawaii for 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1904. 

Vessels Vessels 

Nationality. Entered. Tonnage. Cleared. Tonnage. 

American 377 667,350 387 672,539 

British 74 174,622 75 177,563 

Japanese 19 65,487 18 62,027 

German 6 8,680 5 6,885 

French 2 4,186 2 4,186 

Italian . 3 4,150 3 4,i50 

Norwegian 3 3,680 3 3,680 

Chilean 4 5,692 3 3,886 

Swedish i 1,711 

488 933,847 497 936,627 



*The figures under the title * 'Coastwise" refer to American vessels doing 
business between Hawaii and mainland ports, but do not include vessels engaged 
in traffic among the Hawaiian Islands. 
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Vessels 


Permanently Documented in the District of Hawaii, 
June 30, 1904. 


Name. 


Tonnage 
Gross. Net. 


Name. 


Tonnage 
Gross. Net. 



Schr. Ada 27 

Schr. Alice Kimball 107 

Ga. Schr. Brothers 7 

Schr. C. L. Woodbury 105 

S. S. Claudine 846 

Ga. Schr. Eclipse 211 

S. S. Hanalei 666 

S. S. Helene 618 

Schr. Helene 927 

Scr. S. Hilo 13 

S. S. Iwalani 588 

S. S. J. A. Cummins 79 

S. S. Jas. Makee 301 

S. S. Kaiulani 384 

Sip. Kaiulani 13 

Schr. Ka Moi 108 

S. S. Kauai 366 

Schr. Kauikeaouli 140 

Schr. Kawailani 24 

S. S. Keauhou 263 

S. S. Kinau 975 



27 Schr. Lady 29 20 

102 Schr. Lavinia 40 40 

5 S. S. Lehua 176 129 

100 Tug. Leslie Baldwin 23 p^ 

615 S. S. Likelike 374 214 

163 Schr. Luka 122 70 

502 Schr. Malolo 32 24 

392 Schr. Mary E. Foster. .. 950 839 

828 S. S. Mauna Loa 850 536 

7 S. S. Maui 631 404 

239 Schr. Moi Wahine 95 75 

75 Schr. Mokihana 15 I5 

137 S. S. Mikahala 444 354 

243 S. S. Niihau 341 201 

12 S. S. Noeau 294 221 

108 Schr. Rob Roy 17 I7 

265 Tug Rover 44 30 

73 S. S. Waialeale 268 176 

24 Scr. S. Waiakea 10 6 

192 Ga. S. Water Witch 9 6 

773 S. S. W. G. Hall 505 380 



Championship Races of the Honolulu Rowing Association 

in the Annual contests between the Myrtle and Healani Clubs. One and 
a half mile straight-away course, Pearl Harbor. 



SENIOR CREW. 

Year Winner Time 

l^ Myrtle 10.03 

1897 Myrtle 9.48 

18^ Healani 10.05 2/5 

1899 Myrtle. 11.00 

1900 Healani 10.14 

1901 Healani 10.37 1/2 

1902 Myrtle 10.303/5 

1903 Healani 10.05 2/5 

1904 Myrtle 10.48 1/2 



JUNIOR CREW. 

Winner Time 

Myrtle 10.21 

Myrtle 10.29 1/4 

Healani 10.14 2/5 

Myrtle 10.43 

Myrtle 11.14 

Healani 11.24 

Myrtle 10.31 

Healani 10.16 

Myrtle 11.04 2/5 



Challenge Cup Races, Hawaiian Rowing and Yachting Asso- 
ciation. 



1. Won by yacht Healani, July 4, 1889. 

2. Won by yacht Hawaii, July 4, 1890. 

3. Won by yacht Healani, July 4, 1891. 

4. Won by yacht Bonnie Pundee, July 4, 1892. 

5. Won by yacht Gladys, September 13, 1899. 
Not competed for since. 
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Hawaii's Annual Trade Balance, Etc., From 1880. 



Excess Export Custom House 
Year Imports Exports Values Receipts 



1880 $ 3,673,268,41 

1881 4,547,978.64 

1882 4,974,510.01 

1883 5,624,240.09 

1884 4,637,514.22 

1885 3,830,544.58 

1886 4,S77,73S.73 

1887 4,943,840.72 

1888 4,540,887.46 

1889 5,438,790.63 

1890 6,962,201.13 

1891 7,439,482.65 

1892 4,028,295.31 

1893 ..... 4,363,177.58 

1894 5,104,481.43 

1895 5,339,785.04 

1896 6,063,652.41 

1897 7,682,628.09 

1898 10,368,815.09 

1899 16,069,576.96 

1900I 10,231,197.58 

19012 .... 24,964,693.43 

1902 22,036,583.00 

1903 13,982,485.00 

1904 15,784,691.00 



$ 4,968,444.87 

6,885,436.56 

8,299,019.70 

8,133,343.88 

8,856,610.30 

9,158,818.01 

10,565,885.58 

9,707,047.33 

17,707,598.76 

13,874,341.40 

13,142,829.48 

10,258,788.27 

8,060,087.21 

10,818,158.09 

9,140,794.56 

8,474,138.15 

15,515,230.13 

i6,02i/,775.i9 

17,346,744.79 
22,628,741.82 
14,404,496.16 
29,342,697.00 
24,793,735.00 
26,275,438.00 
25,204,875.00 



P 1,295,176.46 
2,337,457.92 
3,324,506.69 
2,509,103.79 
4,219,096.08 
5,328,273.43 
5,688,146.85 
4,763,206.61 
7,166,711.30 

8,435,560.77 
6,180,628.35 
2,819,305.62 
4,031,791.90 
6,454,980.51 
4,036,313.13 
3,134,353.11 
9,451,577.72 
8,339,147.10 
6,977,929.70 
6,559,164.86 
4,173,298.58 
4,378,003.57 
2,757,152.00 
12,292,953.00 
9,420,184.00 



$ 



402,181.63 
523,192.01 
505,390.98 
577,332.87 
551,736.59 
502,337.38 
580,444.04 
595,002.64 
546,142.63 
550,010.16 
695,956.91 
732,594.93 
494,385.10 
545,754.16 

522,855.41 
547,149.04 
656,895.82 

708493.0s 
896,675.70 

1,295,628.9s 
597,897.14 
1,264,862.78 
1,327,518.23 
1,193,677.83 
1,229,338.15 



I Five and one-half months to June 14th. 2 Twelve and one-half 
months to June 30, 1901. Imports from U. S. ports for 1901 estimated at 
$22,000,000, and for 1902 at $19,000,000. 



Seating Capacity of Principal Churches, Halls and Places of 
Amusement — Honolulu. 

Roman Catholic Cathedral, Fort street 1,500 

Kawaiahao Church (Native), King street 1,000 

Central Union Church, Beretania street 850 

St. Andrew's Cathedral (Episcopal), Emma street 800 

Progress- Hall, corner Fort and Beretania streets. 5«> 

Hawaiian Opera House, King street 1,000 

The Orpheum, Fort street 945 

Y. M. C. Association Hall, Hotel street 250 
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Hawaiian Sugar Plantation Statistics. 




■Quantity and Value of Plantation Products Exported, from 1875. 




Sugar 


Molasses 


Total Export 


Year 


Pounds 


Value 


Gallons 


Value 


Value 


1875 . 


.. 25,080,182 


$ 1,216,388.82 


93,722 


$12,183.86 


$ 1,228,572.68 


J876 , 


. . . 26,072,429 


1,272,334.53 


130,073 


19,510.95 


1,291,845.48 


t877 . 


.. 25,575,965 


1,777,529.57 


151,462 


22,719.30 


1,800,248.87 


1878 . 


.. 38,431,458 


2,701,731.50 


93,136 


12,107.68 


2,713,839.18 


1879 . 


.. 49,020,972 


3,109,566.66 


87,475 


9,622.52 


3,119,185.91 


1880 


... 63,584,871 


4,322,711.48 


198,355 


29,753.52 


4,352,464.73 


i88i . 


.. 93,789,483 


5,395,399.54 


263,587 


31,630.44 


5,427,020.98 


i882 . 


..114,177,938 


6,320,890.65 


221,293 


33,193.95 


6,354,084.60 


i883 . 


..114,107,155 


7,112,981.12 


193,997 


34,819.46 


7,147,800.58 


1884 . 


. . 142,654,923 


7,328,896.67 


110,530 


16,579.50 


7,345,476.17 


i88s . 


..171,350,314 


8,356,061.94 


57,941 


7,050.00 


8,363,111.94 


me . 


..216,223,615 


9,775,132.12 


113,137 


14,501.76 


9,789,633.88 


1887 . 


..212,763,647 


8,694,964.07 


71,222 


10,522.76 


8,705,480.83 


1888 . 


..235,888,346 


10,818,883.09 


47,965 


5,900.40 


10,824,783.49 


t889 . 


..242,165,835 


13,089,302.10 


54,612 


6,185.10 


13,09^,487.20 


1890 


...259,789,462 


12,159,585.01 


74,926 


7,603.29 


12,167,188.30 


1891 . 


..274,983,580 


9,550,537.80 


55,845 


4,721.40 


6,555,258.20 


i892 . 


,.263,636,71$ 


7,276,549.24 


47,988 


5,061.07 


7,281,610.34 


i89,3 . 


..330,822,879 


10,200,958.37 


67,282 


5,928.96 


10,206,887.33 


1894 . 


..306,684,993 


8,473,009.10 


72,979 


6,050.11 


8,479,059.21 


1895 ^ 


..294,784,819 


7,975,590.41 


44,970 


3,037.83 


7,978,628.24 


t896 . 


..443,569,282 


14,932,172.82 


15,885 


1,209.72 


14,933,382.54 


my . 


..520,158,232 


15,390,422.13 


33,770 


2,892.72 


15,393,314.85 


1898 . 


..444,963,036 


16,614,622.53 


14,537 


919.18 


16,615,541.71 


1899 . 


..545,370,537 


21,898,190.97 


11,455 


358.55 


21,898,549.52 


1900I . 


..344,531,173 


13,919,400.21 


120 


10.00 


13,919,410.21 


19012 


...690,882,132 


27,094,155.00 


93,820 


4,615.00 


27,098,770.00 


1902 . 


..720,553,357 


23,920,113.00 


48,036 


2,187.00 


23,922,300.00 


1903 . 


..774,825,420 


25,310,684.00 


10 


I.OO 


25,310,685.00 


1904 


. . .736,491,992 


24,359,385.00 


11,187 


712.00 


24,360,097.00 



Plantation Labor Statistics 

Comparative Table Showing Nationality and Number Sugar 

Plantation Laborers. 

[Compiled From Official Reports, Latest obtainable.] 

Nationality 1894 1895 1896 1897 1898 1899 1901 1902 

Caucasians .. 563 473 600 (675 979 806 ,991 1,0.32 

Chinese .....2,786 3,847 6,289 i8,ii4 7,200 5,979 4,976 3,937 

Hawaiians ..1,903 1,584 1,615 i,497 1,482 1,326 1,470 i,493 

Japanese ....13,884 11,584 12,893 12,068 16,786 25,644 27,537 31,029 

Negroes 55 20 

J^orto Ricans 2,095 2,036 

Portuguese . 2,177 2,499 2,268, 2,218 2,064 2,153 2,417 2,669 

Sea Isl'drs... 181 133 "5 81 68 79 46 26 

Total ...21,294 20,120 23,780 24,653 28,579 35,^7 39,587 42,242 



1 Five and one-half mouths to June 14. 2 Fiscal year ending June 30. 
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Table of Receipts, Expenditures, and Public Debt of Hawaii, 
for Biennial Periods up to 1894, then Annually. 









Cash Balance 




Years. 


Revenue. 


Expenditures. 


inTreasury. 


Public Debt. 


1856 


...$ 419,288.16 


$ 424,778.25 


$ 28,096.84 


$ 22,000.00 


1858 


. . . 537,223.86 


599,879.61 


349.24 


60,679.15 


i860 


. . . 571,041.71 


612,410.55 


13,127.52 


128,777.32 


1862 


. . . 528,039.92 


606,893.33 


507.40 


188,671.86 


1864 


. . . 538,445.34 


511,511.10 


22,583.29 


166,649.09 


1866 


. . . 721,104.30 


566,241.02 


169,059.34 


182,974.60 


1868 


... 825,498.98 


786,617.55 


163,576.84 


120,815.23 


1870 


... 834,112.65 


930,550.29 


61,580.20 


126,568.68 


1872 


. . . 912,130.74 


969,784.14 


56,752.41 


177,971.29, 


1874 . 


... 1,136,523.95 


1,192,511.79 


746.57 


355,050.76 


1876 


. . . 1,008,956.42 


919,356,93 


89,599.49 


459,187.59 


1878 


... 1,151,713.45 


1,110,471.90 


130,841.04 


444,800.00 


1880 


... 1,703,736.88 


1,495,697.48 


338,880.44 


388,900.00 


1882 


. . . 2,070,259.94 


2,282,599.33 


126,541.05 


299,200.00 


1884 


. . . 3,092,085.42 


3,216,406.05 


2,220.42 


898,800.0a 


1886 


3,010,654.61 


3,003,700.18 


9,174.85 


1,065,600.00 


1888 


. . . 4,812,575.96 


4,712,285.20 


109,465.60 


1,936,500.00 


1890 


... 3,632,196.85 


3,250,510.35 


491,152.10 


2,599,502.94 


1892 


. . . 3,916,880.72 


4,095,891.44 


312,141.38 


3,217,161.13 


1894 


. . . 3,587,204.98 


3,715,232.83 


184,113.53 


3,417,459.87 


1894 


.'. 1,972,135.43 


1,854,053.08 


302,676.27 


3,574,030.16 


1895 


. . . 2,050,729.41 


2,284,179.92 


69,225.76 


3,764,335.03 


1896 


. . . 2,383,070.78 


2,137,103.38 


315,193.16 


3,914,608.35 


1897 


. . . 2,659,434.16 


2,617,822.89 


456,804.43 


4,390,146.65 


1898 


... 2,709,489.12 


2,299,937.57 


740,280.21 


4,457,605.85 


1899 


... 3,854,231.50 


3,038,638.38 


1,531,784.29 


4,890,351.49 


1900 


... 2,772,871.87 


3,727,926.28 


624,471.25 


4,226,374.61 


1 901 


... 2,549,167.78 


2,262,036.48 


287,131.30 


939,970.31 


1902 


... 2,950,262.58 


3,159,479.52 


77,914.36 


1,093,970.31 


1903 


. . . 2,415,356.33 


2,844,054.81 


56,613.29 


2,185,000.00 



Hawaii's Bonded Debt, June 30, 1904. 

ACT OF JUNE 13, 1896. 

Stock A 5 per cent Bonds .$ 810,000 

Stock E 5 per cent Bonds 9,000 

Stock O 5 per cent Bonds 1,000 

Stock U 5 per cent Bonds 50,000 870,000 

Fire Claims Bonds issued 315,000 

Public Improvements 4%% Bonds 1,000,000 

Total Bonds Outstanding $2,185,000 
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TABLE OF RAINFALL, PRINCIPAL STATIONS 

From Government Survey "Weather Service Records. 

1903 

Station. Observer July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. De.c. 

Hawail 

Waiakea C C. Kennedy 20.13 7-32 13.46 12.37 H-oS 6.10 

Hilo (Town)...L. C. Lyman 22.22 8.11 15,69 11.21 15.69 6.03 

Kaumana ..J. E. Gamalielson. . 32.79 10.93 21.52 14.62 24.04 7.64 

Pepeekeo W. H. Rogers 16.82 9.42 12.90 11.13 14.26 3.25 

Hakalau .Geo. Ross ..1963 923 1408 10.45 14.59 4.69 

Laupahoehoe ...E. W. Barnard 27.26 9.50 10.01 17.80 17.82 6.85 

Ookala Mrs. W. G. Walker 10.60 5.55 6.75 985 13.1$ 2.80 

Kukaiau E. Madden 12.73 4.76 2.43 6.73 1 1.61 2.67 

Paauhau J. Gibb 5-54 1.83 1.83 4-93 12.24 i-72 

Honokaa J. M. Muir 6.20 2.22 2.87 5.02 13.95 2.04 

Waimea ........ E. W. Lyons 5.20 1.74 1.58 2.65 4.55 0,55 

Kohala B.D.Bond 6.85 5.38 2.65 3.96 6.79 2.20 

Holualoa. ...... L. S. Aungst 8.40 10.67 7-86 3.47 2.51 2.30 

Kealakekua ...S.H.Davis 960 10.79 8.24 5.13 3.24 2.69 

Naalehu G.C.Hewitt 6.06 2.04 1.56 0.85 2.54 1.66 

Pahala T. C. Wills 2.53 0.46 1.55 1.25 4. 15 1.50 

Volcano House St. C. Bidgood. ... 11.82 2.47 5.46 3.88 9.85 2.30 

Pahoa M. J. Soares 20.15 7.02 12.12 6.80 14.20 5.54 

Kapoho ....... iH. J. Lyman 9.54 4.62 8.52 2.03 10.28 2.16 

Maui. 

Haleakala Rh..L. Von Tempsky.. 2.18 1.30 6.54 4.21 5.18 4.88 

Puuomalei .... A. McKibbin 6.86 4.06 8.73 7.53 7.06 7.74 

-Paia J. J. Jones 4.84 1.69 6.09 3.49 2.83 3.62 

. Kula ...A Von Tempsky.. 1.75 5-39 5.04 3-55 i.oo i.oo 

Haiku D. D. Baldwin.... 9.58 5.06 10.06 7.61 7-67 5.86 

Kipahulu A. Duisenberg 9.72 10.42 10.53 5.70 7.20 5.30 

Mokulau Jos. Garnett 9.35 7.28 1I.35 4.34 5.23 4.29 

Wailuku Bro. Frank 1.22 0.26 1.39 3.61 2.35 1.48 

Oahu. 

Punahou R. C. Lydecker 2.08 2.48 5.74 2.17 2-26 1.44 

Kulaokahua ... .W. R. Castle 1.06 1.75 4.06 1.20 1.91 0.68 

Kapiolani Park.H. McCulIum 0.87 0.35 1.86 0.72 0.65 0.68 

Manoa F. N. Parker 7.96 10.17 17.22 6.75 11.31 5.26 

Kalihi-uka ...^ Dr. Geo. Huddy. .. 7.63 11^x5 12.18 9.02 11.29 6.25 

Nuuanu Ave.... W. W. Hall 2.66 2.91 6.01 2.06 4.95 1.13 

Nuuanu Valley. B. F. Cook 4.94 5.92 8.75 2.91 7.96 2.70 

Luakaha. .L. A. Moore 15.35 15.44 20.97 7.89 18.94 8^1 

Waimanalo ....A. Irvine . ....i. .. 2.37 1.16 3.71 1.96 3,76 1.99 

Maunawili .... Jno. Herd 6.92 6.00 6.6s 3-19 6.90 4.81 

Ahuimanu .....H. Macfarlane.. .. 7.42 6.38 6.70 4.80 8.36 8.23 

Kahuku J. Smeaton 1.36 1.44 1.53 1.46 1.97 2.67 

Ewa Plantation .G. F. Renion 0.00 0.18 1.83 1.76 2.17 0.18 

Oahu Sugar Co Aug, Ahrens 0.00 0.00 1.50 0.77 0.9O 0.00 

Wahiawa ..L. G. Kellogg 3.23 2.86 3.12 2.36 1.88 1.79 

Kauai. 

Lihue G .N. Wilcox 1.91 2.17 3.26 3.13 1.99 3.01 

Kealia .; .G. H. Fairchild. .. . 0.74 0.36 1.19 3.05 oM 1.5.3 

Kilauea C. A. Mann ...... 4.11 2.75 3.94 8.82 2.52 9.50 

Hanaki ; 7-48 595 ii-57 10.69 4.20 7,76 

Eleele i.McBryde Sug. Co. 0.78 0.80 7.46 2.41 0.57 0.28 

Koloa .»F. L. Zollers i.il 1.83 5-72 3.30 1.77 ^-74 
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THROUGHOUT THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 1903-1904. 

By R. 0. Lydecker. Continued from last Annual 



Locality. Ft. 

Ele. 

Hawaii. 

Waiakea 50 

Hilo 100 

Kaumana 1250 

Pepeekeo 100 

Hakalau 200 

Laupahoehoe 5cx) 

Ookala 400 

Kukaiau 250 

Paauhau Mill 300 

Honokaa 425 

Waimea 2720 

Kohala (Mission) 521 

Holualoa 1350 

Kealakekua 1580 

Naalehu 650 

Pahala 850 

Kilauea (Volcano Hse.) . . 4000 

Puna Plantation 600 

Kapoho 1 10 

Maui. 

Haleakala Ranch 2000 

Puuomalei 1400 

Paia 180 

Erehwon 4500 

Haiku 700 

Kipahulu 308 

Kaupo 285 

Wailuku 250 

Oahu. 
Punahou (Weather Bureau', 47 

Kalaokahua 50 

Kapiolani Park 10 

Woodlawn Dairy 285 

Kalihi Valley 480 

Nuuanu Avenue 50 

Nuuanu Electric Station. . . 405 

Nuuanu Water Works 850 

Waimanalo 25 

Maunawili 300 

Ahuimanu 350 

Kahuku « 25 

Honouliuli 60 

Waipahu 200 

Wahiawa 900 

Kauai. ■! \ 

Lihue 200 

Kealia ^5 

Kilauea 325 

5,analei .., 10 

B^^^^ 150 

^oloa 50 









— j.yu^- 








Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April 


May 


June 


Total 


22.87 


11.17 


0.90 


22.88 


7.80 


8.73 


147.79 


20.03 


11.55 


0.85 


28.77 


6.75 


8.25 


155.15 


31.48 


14.18 


0.72 


49.83 


11.72 


10.36 


229.83 


24.24 


8.59 


1.38 


24.06 


7.15 


6.29 


13949 


28.30 


8.70 


3-22 


34.30 


9.29 


8.14 


164.71 


24.57 


7.80 


10.85 


47.37 


9.15 


6.76 


195.84 


19.0S 


10.30 


6.60 


35-75 


6.55 


5.35 


132.30 


15.03 


9.86 


2.97 


33.10 


S.70 


1.94 


109.53 


10.68 


l^J 


2.07 


20.37 


3.35 


1.36 


73.57 


12.24 


8.82 


4.47 


20.80 


4.30 


1.56 


84.49 


16.52 


9.68 


3.60 


7.29 


2.51 


1.58 


5745 


6.63 


13.62 


4.14 


16.49 


3.25 


1.48 


73.44 


1.45 


16.51 


8.40 


11.86 


8.50 


8.43 


30.36 


4.41 


16.39 


6.23 


15.37 


8.12 


10.95 


Z01.16 


5.15 


13.91 


5.61 


S77 


2.93 


1.76 


S2.84 


2.65 


15.10 


4.69 


7.06 


2.79 


0.38 


44." 


16.19 


17.27 


4.47 


20.29 


6.96 


2.65 


103.61 


28.31 


18.32 


3.13 


15.07 


9.72 


8.82 


149.20 


19.69 


20.40 


2.43 


2.72 


7.27 


S.18 


94.84 


24.16 


15.72 


9.20 


6.89 


0.82 


0.09 


81.17 


16.17 


13.00 


9.92 


12.72 


1.61 


2.33 


97.73 


9.29 


21.07 


8.91 


3.26 


0.96 


0.89 


6$.94 


11.21 


21.45 


9.68 


2.99 


2.16 


1.09 


66.31 


11.90 


12.73 


8.90 


9.92 


2.00 


2.01 


93.30 


14.30 


23.87 


9.19 


6.91 


383 


4.18 


111.15 


17.19 


25.37 


9.48 


6.05 


4.55 


3.48 


107.96 


2.50 


20.50 


n.31 


0.51 


0.26 






5.45 


24.87 


7.30 


3.19 


1.33 


0.79 


59.10 


409 


24.93 


6.28 


1.51 


0.73 


0.36 


48.56 


3.19 


22.72 


5.46 






• • • 




11.60 


27.83 


6.90 


8.58 


5.74 


S.34 


124.66 


14.18 


30.30 


II.I5 


9.77 


5.45 


4.38 


132.75 
64..«;8 


7.20 


2508 


6.68 


3.20 


1.37 


1.33 


10.88 


22.51 


6.65 


7,66 


3.59 


3.03 


87.50 


17.71 


27.96 


11.03 


17.62 


7.04 


8.03 


176.79 


2.82 


41.03 


16.35 


2.03 


0.44 


0.66 


7828 


5.95 


44.65 


19.97 


4.59 


2.30 


2.69 


114.60 


9.17 


38.09 


19.37 


8.57 


2.23 


3.85 


123.17 


1.94 


36.82 


9.25 


2.46 


0.72 


0.45 


62.07 


1.32 


25.21 


6.97 


0.49 


0.09 


0.72 


40.92 


2.75 


30.04 


7.17 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


43.13 


.^•7^ 


33.34 


, 15-61 


0.55 


1.46 


2.95 


76.88 


3.56 


22.38 


10.43 


4.92 


I.13 


2.13 


60.02 


3.21 


21.43 


8.79 


2.62 


o..q3 


0.84 


45." 


5-37 


15.35 


17.03 


10.44 


1.99 


3.11 


84-93 


11.74 


15.22 


21.90 




1.31 


2.98 




2.50 


19.93 


4.74 


1.84 


1.20 


0.59 


43.10 


3.3» 


17.18 


6.24 


2.87 


1.61 


1-93 


4a68 
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VITAL STATISTICS TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 



fl|. For six months ending June, 1903, and twelve months to close of fiscal year, June 
30, 1904. Compiled from Reports of Board of Health. 


Islands by Disteiots 


Births 


Marbiagbs 


Deaths 


Oahu 


6Mo8. 

265 

106 

13 

29 

14 


12 Mos, 
582 

^ 341 


6Mo8. 


12 Mos. 
634 

y 38 


6 Mos.l 12 Mos. 


IToinoIulii. ........ . ...... 


187 
6 
2 
4 

7, 

206 

39 
10 
16 

6 

3 
16 

90 

61 
12 

4 
34 

3 

6 
13 

5 

4 


458 
78 
10 
21 
25 


870 


Ewa 




Waianae, 


"Waialua 


y 297 


Koolau 






-^ 


Total. 


427 

84 
14 
46 
46 
17 
13 


923 
^ 534 


672 

^ 209 

1 

J 


592 

86 
33 
27 
37 
9 
54 


1,167 


Maui and MoiiOkai. 

Wailuku, Kihei, Kula 

Lahaina 

Makawao 




Hana 

Koua. Molokai 


!- 574 


Kalaupapa, Molokai 


J 


Total.. 

Hawah. 

Hilo and North Hilo.-. . 

North Kohala 

South Kohala 


220 

115 
82 
14 
65 
30 
12 
22 
23 
25 

388 

39 
24 
31 
51 
36 

181 

427 
220 
388 
181 


534 
- 554 


209 
-196 


246 

169 
42 
4 
34 
20 
12 
38 
20 
21 


574 


Hamakua 




North Kona 


)- 392 


South Kona 




Kau 




Puna 




Olaa 






'' 


Total 


554 
» 344 


142 

7 

16 

12 

7 

2 


196 
[ 105 


360 

37 
44 
11 
29 
15 


392 


Kjlxtai 
"Waimea. 




Koloa 


Ijihue 


^ 234 


Kealia 


Hanalei. , 






J 


Total 


344 

923 
534 
554 
344 


44 

206 
90 

142 
44 


105 

672 
209 
196 
105 


136 

592 
246 
360 
136 


234 


SXJMMAKT 

Oahu 

Maui and Molokai 


1,167 
574 


Hawaii 


392 


Eauai 


234 






J^anuary- June, 1903 

July.I>eoemb©r, 1902 


1,216 
1,170 


2,355 


482 
514 


1,182 


1,334 
1,247 


2,367 


Total 12 months, 1902-3.. . 
Prior 12 months 


2,^ 
2,346 




996 
1,324 




2 581 

2,747 
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NOTABLE TRIPS OF PACIFIC 


OCEAN 


f STEAMERS 


tRIP. MILES. STEAMER. 


DATE, 




D. 


H. 


M. 


San Francisco to Honolulu, 


2100 Alameda 


March 


1903 


5 


14 


36 


U ft 


2100 China 


Aug. 


1899 


5 


9 


55 


H )f 


2100 America Maru, July 


1899 


5 


9 


59 


** '* . 


2100 Korea 


Nov. 


1902 


5 


6 


50 


it if 


2100 Korea 


Jan. 


1903 


4 


22 


15* 


Honolulu to San Francisco, 


2100 Mariposa 


May 


1898 


5 


22 





i< if 


2100 China 


Dec. 


1898 


5 


7 


41 


t( >j 


2100 China 


Nov. 


1902 


5 


2 


16* 


(t ft 


2100 Nippon Maru Jan. 


1900 


5 


2 


21 


San Francisco to Yokohama, 


4764 China 


Oct. 


1903 


9 


4 


17* 


Yokohama to San Francisco, 


45?7 Korea 


Oct. 


1902 


10 


15 


15* 


Yokohama to Honolulu, 


3400 China 


Dec. 


i8q7 


8 


6 


15* 


i( (( 


3400 Coptic 


Feb. 


1902 


9 


2 


17 


San Francisco to Sydney, 


7297 Alameda 


Dec. 


1895 


21 


10 


0* 


Auckland to Sydney, 


1286 Mariposa 


Jan. 


1886 


3 


II 


50 


'* « 


1286 Sonoma 


Jan. 


1902 


3 


8 


40* 


Auckland to Honolulu, 


3810 Mariposar 


April 


1882 


II 


ID 


0* 


i< n 


3810 Alameda 


July 


1897 


II 


ID 


35 


Sydney to Auckland, 


1286 Zealandia 


Dec. 


1890 


i 


20 


51* 


Honolulu to Samoa, 


2279 Mariposa 


Jan. 


1886 


7 


45 


Auckland, 


3810 Zealandia 


April 


1882 


II 


23 





Victoria, 


2342 Warrimoo 


July 


1896 


6 


22 


19 


(t it 


2342 Miowera 


Aug. 


1886 


7 


7 





ti tt 


2342 Manuka 


June 


1904 


6 


14 


SO* 


Victoria to Honolulu, 


2360 Warrimoo 


Jan. 


1896 


7 


I 


9* 


Vancouver to Sydney, 


6999 Warrimoo 


Nov. 


1895 


20 


15 


17* 


(( tt 


6999 Miowera 


Sept. 


1896 


21 


9 





Honolulu to Sydney, 


4^5 Manuka 


July 


1904 


13 


16 


55t 


Sydnev to Honolulu, 


• Miowera 


Aug. 


1896 


14 





30 


Sydney to Vancouver, 


6670 Warrimoo 


April 


1896 


21 


4 


23* 


* Best record trips. 


t Including 


all stops. 











Clipper Passages To and From the Coast, Etc. 

1859 — Ship Black Hawk, 9 days and 9 hours from San Francisco. 
i86i — Ship Fair Wind, 8 days and 17% hours from San Francisco. 
186 1— Ship Nor wester, 9 days and 16 hours from San Francisco. 
1861 — Bark Comet, 9 days and 20 hours from San Francisco. 
1862— Ship Storm King, 9 days and 10 hours from San Francisco. 
1879— Bktne. Catharine Sudden, 9 days and 17 hours to Cape Flattery. 
1879 — Schooner Claus Spreckels, 9% days from San Francisco to Kahului. 
1880 — Schooner Jessie Nickerson, 10 days from Honolulu to Humboldt. 
1881 — Brgtne. W. G. Irwin, 8 days and 17 hours from S. F. to Kahului. 
1884 — Schooner Emma Claudina, 9 days and 20 hours from Hilo to S. F. 
1884 — Schooner Rosario, 10 days from Kahului to San Francisco. 
1884 — Brgtne. Consuelo, 10 days from Honolulu to San Francisco. 
1886 — Bark Hesper, 9^ days from Honolulu to Cape Flattery. 
1888 — Brgtne. Consuelo, 9 days 20 hours from San Francisco to Honolulu. 
1893 — Bktne. Irmgard, 9 days 16 hours from San Francisco. 
1893 — Bktne. S. G. Wilder, 9 days 14 hours from San Francisco. 
1898 — Bark Rhqderic Dhu, 9-/2 days from Hilo to San Francisco. 
1902— Ship Ersicine M. Phelps. 97 days from Norfolk, Va. 
1902 — Ship John Currier, 35 days from Newcastle, N. S. W. 
1902 — Bktne. Lahaina, 12% days from Eleele, Kauai, to Portland, Ore. 
1903 — Bark Annie Johnson, 8 days 16 hours from San Francisco. 
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HAWAIIAN SUGAR CROPS, 1900-1904, 



From Table Prepared for Hawaiian Planters' Association, by W. O. 

Smith, Secretary. 



121,295 


170,665 


122,865 


$6,726 


84,776 


77,985 


107,870 


121,066 


102,019 


69,720 


61,484 


64,606 



985 


1,503 


9,255 


13,108 


11,880 


13,472 


6,627 


6,000 


6,235 


6,384 


11,700 


11,293 


7,909 


4,856 


1,157 


3,942 


1,118 


1,746 


1,118 


1,746 


2,105 


6,950 


X,322 


9,136 


3,089 


8,587 


2,517 


6,059 


1,146 


1,903 


575 


1,860 


1,096 


5,409 


463 


3,380 


1,373 


5,563 


1,391 


1,850 


8,021 


7,527 


11,998 


18,888 


307 


366 


16,74^ 


15,030 


2,460 


3,603 




550 



[Earlier years from 1891 can be found in the Annual for 1901.] 

Islands. 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 

Production of Hawaii 115,224 134,618 

" Maui 57,347 58,349 

" Oahu 53,625 99,534 

" Kauai 63,348 67,537 

Grand total 289,544 360,038 355,6i i 437,991 

Hawaii Plantations. 

Waiakea Mill Co 9,226 10,800 8,700 9,954 

Hilo Portuguese Sugar Mill Co. . 967 

Hawaii Mill Co 843 

Hilo Sugar Co 7,841 10,214 

Onomea Sugar Co 7,131 8,722 

Pepeekeo Sugar Co 6,207 7,i73 

Honomu Sugar Co 5,328 4,401 

Hakalau Plantation Co... 11,931 10,932 

Laupahoehoe Sugar Co 4,119 5,504 

Ookala Sugar Plantation Co 3,302 4,968 

Kukaiau Plantation Co 1,525 2,000 

Kukaiau Mill Co 1,530 2,000 

Hamakua Mill Co 6,078 7,808 

Paauhau Sugar Plantation Co 7,629 9,635 

Honokaa Sugar Co 8,117 9,903 

Pacific Sugar Mill 4,774 4,948 

Niulii Mill and Plantation 1,805 1,516 

Halawa Plantation 1,571 i,357 

Kohala Sugar Co 3,345 3,160 

Union Mill Co 2,265 2,003 

Hawi Mill ...» - . . . 2,277 2,727 

Beecroft Plantation ... 632 325 

Kona Sugar Co 285 1,500 

Hutchinson Sugar Plantation Co. 8,338 9,928 

Hawaiian Agricultural Co 9,001 10,956 

Puakea Plantation 145 

Olaa Sugar Co 1,150 

Puna Sugar Co 

Puako Plantation 



115,224 134,618 121,295 170,655 
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HAWAIIAN SUGAR CROPS, 1900-1904— Continued. 



Maui Plantations. 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 



Kipahulu Sugar Co 1,890 1,992 

Hamoa Plantation 2,114 1,450 

Hana Plantation Co 3,406 2,774 

Haiku Sugar Co 5,512 5,4^ 

Paia Plantation 6,795 7,2i6 

Hawaiian Commercial & Sugar Co 17,858 22,345 

Wailuku Sugar Co 7,976 7,902 

Olowalu Co 1,480 1,240 

Pioneer Mill Co., Ltd 10,316 6,568 

Kihei Plantation"* Co., Ltd 1,374 

Maui Sugar Co 



57,347 58,349 
Oahu Plantations. 

Waimanalo Sugar Co 2,932 3,045 

Heeia Agricultural Co., Ltd 2,309 1,507 

Laie Plantation 179 1,693 

Kahuku Plantation Co 5,647 7,072 

Waialua Agricultural Co 1,516 17,699 

Waianae Co 4,019 4,020 

Ewa Plantation Co 21,573 33,036 

Apokaa Sugar Co 

Oahu Sugar Co i5,45o 21,454 

Honolulu Plantation Co 10,008 

53,625 99,534 
Kauai Plantations. 

Kilauea Sugar Plantation Co 5,254 5,364 

Makee Sugar Co 8,575 9,954 

^inm Plantation Co 15,289 18,356 

Grove Farm Plantation 1,962 2,183 

Koloa Sugar Co 5,004 5,492 

McBryde Sugar Co 1,790 2,208 

Hawaiian Sugar Co 13,480 13,419 

Gay & Robinson 2,001 1,554 

Waimea Sugar Mill Co 976 919 

Kekaha Sugar Co 8,287 7,412 

Estate of V. Knudsen 730 676 



1,427 
1,748 


1,622 


1,415 


2,700 


4,922 


2,662 


4,234 


6,397l 


* 


4,146 


7,856J 


13,521 


19,477 


33,230 


29,829 


5,934 


7,490 


6,451 


1,055 


843 


1,125 


9,960 


16,530 


17,036 


5,562 


5,629 


5,461 


483 


257 


485 


56,726 


84,776 


77,985 


2,985 


3,218 


2,963 


631 






430 


724 


597 


5,623 


8,212 


6,360 


17,001 


19,800 


18,682 


5,000 


5,348 


5,500 


38,775 


33,162 


29,797 


901 


610 


874 


26,724 


29,256 


20,870 


9,800 


20,736 
121,066 


16,376 


[07,870 


102,019 


3,762 


3,012 


1,850 


11,232 


8,215 


7,840 


13*674 


11,375 


14,611 


2,915 




1,679 


5,001 


4,825 


6,172 


9,113 


11,922 


10,535 


11,480 


10,324 


11,493 


2,265 


1,645 


1,665 


565 


540 


627 


8,978 


7,064 


7,447 


735 


666 


687 



Total 63,348 67,537 69,720 61,484 64,606 



*The Haiku Sugar Co. and Paia Plantation now comprise the Maui Agricul- 
tural Co. . f 
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List of Sugar Plantations, Mills and Cane Growers Through- 
out the Islands. 

Those marked with an asterisk (*) are planters only; those marked with 
a dagger ( + ) are mills only; all others are plantations complete, owning their 
own mills. (Corrected to Oct i, 1904-) 



Name Location Manager Agents 



Apokaa Sujarar Co* Ewa, Oahu G. F. Renton Castle & Cooke 

Ewa Plantation Ewa, Oahu G. F. Renton Castle & Cooke 

Gay & Robinson* Makaweli, Kauai. . Gay & Robinson. . . Waterh'se Tr. Co. 

Grove Farm* Nawiliwili, Kauai. R. L. Wilcox Hackfeld & Co. 

Hakalau Plantation Co. . Hilo, Hawaii Geo. Ross Irwin & Co. 

Halawa Sugar Co Kohala, Hawaii . . . T. S. Kay Waterh'se Tr. Co. 

Hamakua Mill Co Hamakua, Hawaii. A. Lidgate Davies & Co. 

Hana Plantation Co Hana, Maui E. Worthington. . Grinbaum & Co. 

Hawi Mill & Plantation. Kohala, Hawaii. . . J. Hind Hind, Rolpn & Co. 

Haw. Agricultural Co. . . Kau, Hawaii W. G. Ogg. Brewer & Co, 

Haw. Com. & Sugar Co. . Puunene, Maui H. P. Baldwin. . . . Alex. & Baldwin 

Hawaiian Sugar Co. . . . Makaweli, Kauai. .B. D. Baldwin Alex. & Baldwin 

Hawaii Mill Co Hilo, Hawaii W. H. Campbell. . Hackfeld & Co. 

Hilo Sugar Co Hilo, Hawaii John A. Scott Irwin & Co. 

Honolulu Plant'n Co Halawa. Oahu Jas- A. Low Irwin & Co. 

Honokaa Sugar Co Hamakua, Hawaii. K. S. Gjerdrum. . . Schaefer & Co. 

Honomu Sugar Co Hilo, Hawaii Wm. Pullar Brewer & Co. 

Hutchinson cs'. Plant. Co. Kau, Hawaii C. Wolters Irwin & Co. 

Kahuku Plantation Kahuku, Oahu. . . . Andrew Adams. . . Alex. & Baldwin 

Kekaha Sugar Co Kekaha, Kauai. . . . H. P. Faye Hackfeld & Co. 

Kilauea Sug. Plant Co. . .Kilauea, Kauai. . . Andrew Moore. . . Irwin & Co. 

Kipahulu Sugar Co Kipahulu, Maui. . . A. Gross Hackfeld & Co. 

Kihei Plantation* Kihei, Maui . Jas. Scott Alex. & Baldwin 

Kohala Plantation. Kohala, Hawaii. . . E. E. Olding Castle & Cooke 

Koloa Sugar Co Koloa, Kauai P. McLane Hackfeld & Co. 

Kailua Sugar Co Kona, Hawaii C. J. Hutchins 

Kukaiau Mill Co(t) Hamakua, Hawaii. E. Madden Davies & Co. 

Kukaiau Plant Co Hamakua, Hawaii. Albert Horner. ... Hackfeld & Co. 

Lai€ Plantation Laie, Oahu S. E. Wooley Waterh'se Tr. Co. 

Laupahoehoe Sug. Co. . . .Laupahoehoe, Ha. C. McLennan Davies & Co. 

Lihue & Hanam'lu Mill . . Lihue, Kauai F. Weber. . . . . . . . . Hackfeld 6c Co. 

Makee Sugar Co ... . Kealia, Kauai G. H. Fairchild 

Maui Agrl. Co Haiku, etc., Maui . H. A. Baldwin .... Alex. & Baldwin 

McBryde Sugar Co. Wahiawa, Kauai. . W. Stodart Davies & Co. 

Niulii Mill & Plant'n. . . . Kohala, Hawaii. . . Robert Hall .Davies & Co. 

Oahu SugarCo. % Waipahu, Oahu. . . A. Ahrens Hackfeld is: Go. 

Olaa Sugar Co . Olaa, Hawaii Jno. Watt Bishop & Co. 

Olowalu Co .Olowalu, Maui .... Geo. Gibb Irwin & Co. 

Onomea Sugar Co Hilo, Hawaii John T. Moir Brewer & Co. 

Ookala Sugar Co Ookala, Hawaii. . . W. G. Walker Brewer & Co. 

Paauhau Sup*. Plant Co. . Hamakua, Hawaii. Jas. Gibb Irwin & Co. 

Pacific Sugar Mill ( t ) . . . Hamakua, Hawaii . D. Forbes Schaefer & Co. 

Pepeekeo Sugar Co Hilo, Hawaii Jas. Webster Brewer & Co. 
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List of Sugar Plantations, Mills and Cane Growers Throughout the 

Islands — Continued. 



Name 



Location 



Manager 



Agents 



Pioneer. Mill Co., Ltd. . . .Lahaina, Maui. . . . 

Puakea Planfn Co* Kohala, Hawaii. . 

Puako Plantation S. Kohala, Hawaii 

Union Mill Co Kohala, Hawaii. . . 

Waiakea Mill Co Hilo, Hawaii 

Waialua Agrl Co Waialua, Oahu. . . . 

Waianae Plantation Waianae, Oahu. . . 

Wailuku Sugar Co Wailuku, Maui. . . . 

Waimanalo Sugar Co. . . . Waimanalo, Oahu. 
Waimea Sugar Mill Co. . Waimea , Kauai. . . 



L. Barkhausen Hackfeld & Co. 

H. R. Bryant Davies & Co. 

. W. Vredenberg. . . Hind, Rolph & Co. 

H. H. Renton Davies & Co. 

.C. C. Kennedy Davies & Co. 

. W. W. Goodale. . . Castle & Cooke 

Fred Meyer J. M. Dowsett . 

. C. B. Wells Brewer & Co. 

Geo. Chalmers. . . . Irwin & Co. 

Jno. Fassoth Castle & Cooke 



REDEMPTION OF HAWAIIAN COINS. 

In the redemption of Hawaiian silver coin by the United States Gov- 
ernment, up to November 22, 1904, there have been taken up and shipped 
away the sum of $822,000 in the following denominations : 



Denominations. Amt. Issued. 

Dollars ........$ 500,000 

Half-dollars . . 350,000 : 

Quarters . . 125,000 ! 

l3imes .... 25,000 ■ 

Total .$1,000,000 • 



Redeemed. 

$452,500 ■ 

- 305.500 

64,000 

None 


Out- 
standing. 

$ 47,500 
47,500 
61,000 
25,000 


; $822,000 ; 


$178,000- 



Comparative Assessments Real and Personal Property, 
For Years 1901 to 1904, Inclusive. 

Year. Real Estate.- Personal. • ■ Total. 

1901 $29,735,399 $31,299,930' $61,035,329' 

1902 ... 33,79^,034 38,125,885 71,923,919 

1903 -...34,553,304 38,547,182 73,100,486 

1904 32,381,224 38,004,464 70,385,688' 



Tables of Comparative View of Commerce, from 1845, as also Principal 
Articles of Exports, from i860, will be found in the Annuals, 1879-1886. 
Subsequent issues present their continuity at the sacrifice of earliest years 
owing to page limitations. The Annuals for 1901 and for 1902 gave these 
two important tables from 1871 to the close of Hawaiian independence. 
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THE SANDALWOOD TRADE OF EARLY HAWAII 
As Told by the Pioneer Traders, Voyagers and Others. 



Compiled by Thos. G. Thrum. 

;UCH enquiry has arisen within the past few years 
relative to the early sandal-wood trade of Ha- 
yvvl9 waii in its early commercial history, with the gen- 
eral expression of regret that it was prosecuted 
with such vigor, by the King and high chiefs, as to prac- 
tically exterminate the tree from the islands before they 
placed a tabu on further cutting. This interest is partly 
the result of an official examination of our forest condi- 
tions, inaugurated by the Federal authorities, which has led to 
the securing of an expert forester by the Commissioners of Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and partly the natural outcome of enquiry 
in ''diversified industry" lines. 

While it is now too late to procure certain data to correctly 
show the rise and annual progress of this trade during its exist- 
ence, there is, nevertheless, much testimony available, which fur- 
nishes a large insight into the methods of sandal- wood collection ; 
names of several parties and vessels engaged in the enterprise; 
value of yearly exports and the time of its origin and party credit- 
ed therewith, so that fair conclusions may be drawn toward a clear 
history of the early sandal-wood trade between tfiese islands and 
China. 

Fortunately a number of the early voyagers and travelers 
placed on record their observations on this subject, and while 
much is vague and full of generalities, it is remarkable to find 
the number of writers that have dealt with it, and the amount 
of valuable and interesting information they have transmitted 
to us. 

In the preparation of this paper the following authorities, etc., 
have been gleaned, viz.: — Meares, Portlock, Dixon, Vancouver, 
Tumbull, Cleveland, Campbell, Corney, Delano, Adams' MS. 
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Journal, Mathison, Hunnewell's Reminiscences in The Friend, 
Arago, Alexander, Bingham, Dibble, Ellis, Jarves, Rey- 
nold's MS. Journal, Beechey, Bennett, Bloxam, Kotzebue, 
Paulding, Simpson, Greeiihow, Hawaiian Spectator, Sand- 
wich Islands Gazette, Belcher, Stewart, Wilkes, Seeman, 
Wyllie's Notes, Hawaiian Historical Society Papers, most 
of which furnish interesting extracts. Search correspondence 
with parties in Canton, Boston and London, have failed to elicit 
particulars on several points sought. 

These sources clearly show the discovery of the sandal-wood 
trade of these islands to have been closely identified with the 
Northwest fur trade in its origin and development, and to have 
been a natural outgrowth therefrom. 

PIONEER TRADERS, ENGLISH. 

Meares^ furnishes an account of the time and origin of the 
North-west trading expeditions in which it is shown that the 
pioneer trading venturer was Captain James Hanna, who made a 
voyage in 1785, and another in 1786, from China, but it is no- 
where stated that he touched here. Pbrtlock, and Dixon, from 
England, and La Perouse from France, came out also in 1785, 
and were the first (vessels) to visit the islands after Cook, the 
published account of whose voyage was awakening a rival spirit 
of discovery and commercial enterprise in England, India, China, 
France and Russia, so that four expeditions from various points 
were fitted out, unknown to each other. 

Meares* first voyage in the Nootka, of 200 tons, accompanied 
by the Sea Otter, of icx) tons, under Wm. Tapping, left India for 
the Northwest coast in 1786, the Nootka spending a month at 
these islands on the return voyage to China, in 1787, and taking 
with him, from Kauai, the famous Chief Kaiana. Captain Bar- 
clay,* in the Imperial Eagle, from England, visited the islands 
the same year and took away "Wynee," a native girl. Meares' 
second voyage, in the Felice, of 230 tons, accompanied by the 



^Voyages by John Meares, Esq.; Qto., London, 1790. 
♦Captain Barclay's wife accompanied him on his long voyage, and is 
the first white woman of record who visited these islands. 
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Iphigenia, of 200 tons, under Captain Douglas, took Kaiana, 
''Wynee" and two Maui natives that" had been conveyed to China, 
to return them to their island home, but death claimed all of 
them on the voyage save the chief. No mention is made of other 
traders up to this time, although the number of Hawaiians in 
Canton, mentioned by Meares as bein^ cared for by the *'Mer- 
chants' Company," indicates that there were, or had been, others. 
Colnett is credited with arrival at the islands in the Prince of 
Wales, on his trip to China from the Northwest coast, in 1787, 
and later in the Argonaut in 1791. In August, 1788, the Princess 
Royal, of 50 tons, under Captain Duncan, 20 months from Eng- 
land, was at Port Cox. She sailed shortly afterwards for the 
Sandwich Islands for refreshments, in order to return to China 
with her valuable cargo of furs.^ 

Entire silence prevails on the subject of our search by the 
several traders above mentioned, nor is anything found thereon 
until the discovery voyage of Vancouver, where, on his first visit 
to the islands he records, March, 1792, meeting three men on 
Kauai that had been left by Captain Kendrick, of the American 
hng Lady Washington, some six months previous, for the purpose 
of collecting sandal-wood and pearls. This brings us to the 

ADVENT OF AMERICAN TRADERS. 

Up to this point the trading vessels touching at these islands 
were the English fur-traders of the North-west coast almost ex- 
clusively, some touching for refreshments on their way to China, 
and at least two passing through the winter season among the 
group, and returning to the Sound fur-trading stations in the 
spring. The journals of none mention the object of call other 
than for refreshments, though one,^ some years later, records the 
scarcity and high price of salt at the several points touched at, 
with which to serve them in the curing;- of furs obtained on the 
coast. In all probability salt was the first article of export trade 
of the islands and an object, if not the object, of these pioneer fur- 
traders' call. 

It was not until 1787 that the pioneers of American trade and 

^Meares' Voyages. 
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discovery in the Pacific set out for the Northwest coast, in the de- 
parture from Boston, September 30, of the ship Columbia, of 220 
tons, under Captain John Kendrick, with the sloop Lady Wash- 
ington, of 90 tons, as traders, under Captain Robt. Gray.^ These 
pioneer vessels and subsequent discoverers of the Columbia River 
arrived in the Sound September 17, 1788, and spent over twelve 
months in trading and surveying the coast before the Columbia, 
fur-laden with the results of both vessels' trade, sailed for China 
and home under Gray's command, while Kendrick remained in 
charge of the Lady Washington to continue trading and to follow 
later. It is not shown that the Columbia touched at these islands 
on the way west, though it is very likely, for, following her return 
to Boston, August 10, 1790, three vessels were fitted out from that 
port and one from New York, for the Northwest trade. Of 
the Boston vessels, the brig Hope, of 70 tons, was placed under 
command of Ingraham, formerly mate of the Columbia, and 
he touched first at the islands on the outward voyage, arriving 
May 20, 1791, and leaving again June i for the Sound. No 
mention is made of his further touching at, or trading with, the 
islands, though some writers credit him with the leaving of men 
to collect sandal-wood, though no such claim is presented from 
his MS. journal. 

The second American trading venture to the North Pacific 
was that of Captain Metcalf, who sailed from New York in 1788 
in the snow Eleanore, for Canton, where he purchased a small 
vessel of 26 tons which he named the Fair American^ and placed 
her under command of his son, a youth of eighteen.^ These 
vessels arrived at Nootka in November, 1789, and left for these 
islands a couple of months later ; becoming separated en route 
the former reached Maui, January 30, 1790, and the latter an- 
chored off Kawaihae, February 5th. The massacre of natives 
ofif Olowalu, Maui, by the elder Metcalf, and the capture by 
the natives of Hawaii of the Fair American and the murder of 
her captain and entire crew, save one, makes a dark blot to 



^Turnbull's Voyage 1800-1804; qto., London, 1813, 2nd Edn. 
*Greenhow's Hist, of Oregon and Gala.; 3rd Edn. 1846. 
'^Greenhow's History. 
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herald the arrival of the first American vessels at these islands, 
for the Washington, or Lady Washington, as she is termed by 
various writers, under Captain Jno. Kendrick, and generally 
credited as the pioneer American trader in Hawaii — as he was 
on the Northwest coast — is first mentioned at these islands in 
October, 1791, by Vancouver, as already stated, and defines the 
time and origin of the sandal-wood export trade, which entitles 
him to recognition as the pioneer in this enterprise, as the fol- 
lowing free extracts ^ show : 

"Young Rowbottom of Derbyshire, England; Jno. Williams, 
a Welshman, and Jas. Coleman, an Irishman, had been left at 
Niihau in order that they might return to this island (Kauai,) 
for the purpose of collecting sandal-wood and pearls for their 
master, John Kendrick, an American, commanding the brig Lady 
Washington, in whose service they still remained at the wages 
of eight dollars per month. 

'The Lady Washington had left the preceding October, (1791), 
bound to New England with a cargo of furs to dispose of in her 
way hither at China ; she was to immediately return from Boston, 
and having spent the next winter in Northwest America, was, 
in the autumn of the ensuing year, to call for these men at 
Kauai, and take in a cargo of sandal-wood for the India market, 
with such pearls as they might have collected. 

"Previously to the departure of Rowbottom and Williams, they 
informed me that their captain had conceived a valuable branch 
of commerce might be created by the importation of the sandal- 
wood of this country into India, where it sells at an exhorbitant 
price ; that, in the fur trade immense profits had been gained, in- 
somuch that it was expected not less than twenty vessels would, 
on these pursuits, sail with their captain (Kendrick) from New 
England, and that they were desired to engage the natives to pro- 
vide several cargoes of the wood, which is easily procured, as the 
mountains of Kauai, as well as those of Hawaii, abound with 
the trees from which it is produced, though we were not able to 
procure any of their leaves, to determine its particular class or 
species. The wood seemed but slightly to answer the descrip- 

®Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific, by Capt. Geo. Vancouver, 
1790-95, 6 vols., London, 1801. 
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tion given of the yellow sandal- wood of India^ which is there 
a very valuable commodity, and is sold by weight." * * * 

The fact that Kendrick's men were not left on Kauai while 
the vessel was there, but put on shore at Niihau to make their 
way back and gather a cargo against his return the following 
year, would indicate that the discovery of true sandal-wood was 
accidental ; the knowledge of its presence in the islands very 
likely coming to Captain Kendrick in the purchase of firewood, 
and knowing its desirability in the China market, his leaving 
men to collect for a cargo the following year was an after- 
thought for future possibilities. 

Greenhow mentions that Kendrick arrived at Macao while the 
Hope (Ingraham's vessel,) was lying there. This confirms Ken- 
drick as being third in order of arrival here of American traders, 
yet it was apparently reserved for him to discover and open up 
a most lucrative export trade between these islands and China. 

In the absence of particulars at this period we are left to infer 
that he returned in the Washington and devoted himself exclu- 
sively to this enterprise, for the same historian mentions that 
"neither Kendrick nor his vessel ever returned to America, as he 
was killed in 1793, at Kealakekua Bay, Hawaii, by a ball acci- 
dentally fired from a British vessel, while saluting him."^ This 
latter statement is erroneous, as both Jarves and Alexander show 
that Kendrick was killed in Honolulu harbor, December 13, 1794, 
as he was sitting at dinner in his cabin, by a wad from a gun 
fired by Captain Brown of the Jackal, who was celebrating a 
victory gained the day before over Kaeo. 

EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE TRADE UNKNOWN. 

It would be interesting could we know the particulars of the 
early development of the sandal-wood trade which was destined 
to form so prominent a part in the history of the islands, but com- 
paratively little is found thereon for the first decade of its exist- 
ence. 

It is evident, however, that rivalry for participation in its bene- 
fits was experienced, and the trade sustained a serious setback in 
consequence of shipments of spurious wood to the China market, 



^Greenhow's Hist, of Oregon, Etc. 
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for one writer^ mentions seeing ''as long ago as 1790, more than 
thirty tons of what was called sandal-wood brought from these 
islands to Canton in one vessel, but it was of an inferior kind 
and the Chinese would not give anything for it. In consequence 
of this and similar circumstances it is probable that the real san- 
dal-wood was so long neglected by those who visited the islands. 
They entertained an idea that all the wood that grew there was 
the same as that which was first transported to China.'' 

If this statement is correct, it is important as indicating a 
knowledge that prevailed of a possibility in this direction, and 
that efforts toward the opening of this trade were made by the 
fur-trade visitors prior to Kendrick's arrival, whose first ship- 
ment could not have occurred earlier than the summer of 1792, 
and having to overcome bad "first impressions" in his market 
would account for its slow establishment and scant recognition 
by the early writers. 

Delano last visited the islands in the Perseverence toward the 
close of 1806. His observations were not published till 1817. 
He states, referring doubtless to the time of his visit in 1801, 
''there has been found growing at these islands within the past 
seven or eight years a considerable quantity of sandal-wood, and 
some American gentlemen have made large profits by the traffic. 
There has been a company in this business for several years. 
Captains Wm. H. Davis and Jona. Winship, of Boston, together 
with several others, some of whom make it a place of business 
while others transport the wood to Canton." 

Turnbull in his visit, in 1802, but briefly mentions the fact that 
"the Sandwich Islanders possess the sandal-wood, pearl-shell 
oyster and some pearls, all articles of high value in the China 
market," and Alex. Campbell, for his thirteen months' residence 
at the islands, 1809-10^, gives almost the same paragraph, nothing 
more, though this must have been a period of activity in the 
prosecution of the trade throughout the islands, for Cleveland, in 
1804, mentions that the Lelia Byrd, which had arrived in a dam- 
aged condition, and was repaired by the King, made two or three 
voyages to China with sandal-wood. 

^Voyages and Travels, etc, by Amasa Delano, Boston, 1817. 
^Voyage Round the World, 1806 to 1812, by Alex. Campbell, 1820. 
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Jarves, the historian, referring to Kendrick's leaving men on 
Kauai "to contract for several cargoes of sandal-wood," says,^^ 
"but it was not until many years afterward that it was made an 
important branch of trade." A little further on he states that 
"in the early part of 1816 * * sandal-wood had now become 
the great article of export." 

Our own historian, Alexander, among various paragraphs 
touching on this subject, makes mention of Captain Jona. Win- 
ship, a well-known sandal-wood trader in 1810, and says:^^ 
"It was during the period from 1810 to 1825 that the sandal- 
wood trade was at its height. This wood was in great demand 
for the Canton market, where it was sold for incense and for the 
manufacture of fancy articles. It was purchased by the picul 
of 133I pounds, the price varying from eight to ten dollars for 
the picul." 

Kotzebue in his visits here in 1816 and in 18 17, gives its status 
as follows :^2 ^'jj^ ^j^^ harbor lay three ships, two of which, one 
large three-master and a pretty brig, belonged to the King, who 
had purchased them for sandal. The three-master, Albatross, 
serves for the present as a transport to carry provisions from 
Oahu to Hawaii, but will in future go to Canton with sandal un- 
der Tameamea's flag, to barter it for Chinese goods. * * * 

"On the 8th (Oct., 1817) the captain of an American schooner 
struck a bargain with Kareimoku about a cargo of sandal for 
which he gave him a ship lined with copper; a circumstance which 
shows how dearly the Americans sell this wood in China. Sev- 
eral ships that lay here, paid for this wood with goods or piasters, 
which is delivered to them by weight in the Governor's pres- 
ence." * * * 

And in his subsequent visit in 1825 he notes further, as follows : 

"Salt and sandal-wood were the chief articles of exportation. 



^"History of the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands, by Jas. Jackson 
Jarves, 1843. 

^^Brief History of the Hawaiian People, by W. D. Alexander, 1891. 

^^Voyage of Discovery in the South Sea, etc., 1815 to 1818, by Otto 
von Kotzebue, London, 1821. 
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The latter, though bought at rather a high price by the North 
American ships, which almost exclusively monopolized this trade, 
sold for a large profit at Canton. * * * 

^'I have been told that the Americans have purchased sandal- 
wood here to the amount of three hundred thousand Spanish dol- 
lars a year. Kamehameha bartered this wood for some large 
American merchant ships, manned them and other ships built in 
the Sandwich Islands, partly with his own subjects and partly 
with Europeans, and traded on his own account." * * * 

From Captain Alex. Adams' log book of the brig Kaahumanu, 
we are permitted to make the following extracts relating to the 
celebrated sandal-wood venture of Kamehameha to Canton, in 
1817: 

*'On Sunday, February 23rd, got under way and stood out of 
the harbor (of Honolulu) ; saluted the fort with nine guns which 
was returned by an equal number, bound to Waimea (Oahu), 
for sandal-wood to Canton. Governor Cox (Keeaumoku 2nd) and 
lady accompanied us to see the brig loaded. 

"26th. — Anchored at Waimea in nine fathoms water. From 
this to March 2nd, variously employed. At 11 a. m. got under 
way for Waianae. 4th — Light variable winds ; came to anchor 
in Waianae in 16 fathoms water. * * * Employed in getting 
ready for sea. 

"7th. — All the cargo on board. 8th and 9th fresh gales and 
cloudy. At 4 p. m. got under way for Kauai ; arrived off the 
island and delivered our orders to the King from Kamehame- 
ha. * * * Sailed for Macao March 13, 1817, and arrived 
there April 25th, anchoring in the Tiper in four fathoms. * * ♦ 
On 27th. — Had orders from the merchant to hoist no colors till 
further instructions. " * * * 

No entry is found of the quantity of sandal-wood which com- 
prised the cargo, or the amount realized thereon, but the result 
was a great disappointment, for the voyage is said to have brought 
the royal shipper in debt through heavy port charges, commis- 
sion merchants' manipulations, and other excesses; the vessel 
returning with only a partial cargo of China goods and liquor. 
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This experience led Kamehameha to establish pilot and port 
charge revenue for his realm. 

There are occasional references to other sandal-wood shipments 
by the King, but they were not in vessels flying an unknown flag, 
nor entrusted to persons inexperienced in the China trade, though 
the Ainoa, a little later, took a cargo on chief's account. Captain 
Winship, in the Albatross, is believed to have been one of those 
held in high esteem by the King and high chiefs who was en- 
trusted with consignments on their account. Alexander's his- 
tory makes mention of a cargo sent by him in December, 1811, 
who brought back Chinese goods the following year, in return, 
soon after which there was a famine in Hawaii, "caused by the 
neglect of agriculture while the people had been forced to spend 
their time in cutting sandal-wood. Kamehameha set his retinue 
at work in planting the ground. * * * As an illustration of 
his foresight it is said that he forbade the cutting of young 
sandal-wood."' 

An instance of this foresight is shown in the following incident 
mentioned in Dibble's History .^^ 

"When the men were collecting sandal-wood, they cut the 
young sticks and brought them to the shore, which when Kame- 
hameha perceived, he enquired : 'Why do you bring this small 
wood hither?' They replied: 'You are an old man and will 
soon die and we know not whose will be this sandal-wood here- 
after.' Kamehameha replied: Ts it indeed that you do not 
know, my sons ! To them the young sandal- wood belongs.' " 

The frequent reference about this time to the purchase of ves- 
sels by the King and chiefs, is an indication of the intense activity 
that must have prevailed throughout the islands, for the posses- 
sion of vessels by those in power, chiefs and chiefesses, became a 
mania with them and fabulous prices in many cases were paid. 

In a recent paper of the Historical Society^* the author in- 
stances several extravagant purchases of vessels and goods where- 
by the government was, in due time, floundering hopelessly in 
debt. 



^^History and General Views of Sandwich Is. Mission, by Rev. Shel- 
don Dibble, New York, 1839. 

^*Early Trading in Hawaii, by W. D. Alexander. 
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"March, 1819, Kamehameha purchased of Wm. French 16 kegs 
of rum valued at $400, a box of tea, together with $8,000 worth of 
guns and ammunition for which he gave 850 piculs of sandal- 
wood at $10 a picul. 

"Kalanimoku purchased in March over $1,200 worth of cloth, 
paying for it with hogs and sandal- wood, and in August he 
bought the brig 'Neo' and appurtenances for the exorbitant price 
of $51^750, paying down $44,470 in sandal-wood and giving his 
note for the balance. 

"May (1819) Liholiho purchased 34 casks gunpowder, 80 
muskets at $15, with a quantity of bullets, flints, etc., and the 
new sloop 'Kirouea/ valued at $4,160, for which he gave in pay- 
ment 416 piculs of sandal-wood, four hogs and his note for the 
balance. 

"An important account is that of Governor Boki in his final 
settlement for the debts of all the chiefs showing that the King 
and chiefs parted with over $61,600 worth of sandal-wood, besides 
many hogs, and gave three joint notes amounting to $24,310, pay- 
able in sandal-wood." * * * Other like purchases elsewhere 
reported are as follows: 

"1816 — John Ebbets sold the ship Albatross, of 165 tons, to 
Kamehameha for 400 piculs sandal-wood. 

"1817 — Brig Bordeaux Packet, 160 tons, sold for sandal-wood, 
quantity n-^t stated. 

"1820 — Liholiho purchased from Captain Suter a beautiful 
yacht called Cleopatra s Barge, built in Salem, Mass., for $90,000, 
to be paid for in sandal-wood." 

corney's observations. 

Corney, in the Columbia, records the following :^^ "December 
24, 1817, after a careful inspection of the schooner, (of 185 tons) 
and her battery, on behalf of Kamehameha on approval of John 
Young, Kalaimoku agreed to give twice the full of the vessel of 
sandal-wood for her, to be deUvered in six months' time, and 
that we should hold possession of the vessel till delivered." 



^'^Early Northern Pacific Voyages, from 1813 to 1818, by Peter Cor- 
ney, Honolulu, 1896. 
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Under date of May, 1818, he notes the purchase by Kamehame- 
ha of the "Patriot ship Santa Rosa'' and cargo, for 6,000 piculs 
sandal-wood. 

The same writer furnishes the first account of sandal-wood 
collecting, as follows: 

"We lay in the harbor until March 17, 1818, when we received 
orders from Kamehameha to proceed to the Island of Kauai for a 
cargo of sandal-wood. Keeaumoku, or Cox, with several chiefs 
came on board. We made sail the following day and came to in 
Waimea roads. * * * Our chiefs landed and were well re- 
ceived by Kaumualii; the next morning they commenced send- 
ing wood on board. About 500 canoes were employed in bring- 
ing it off, and by the 25th we had the ship quite full. * * * 
We weighed and made sail for Oahu where we anchored the 
next day, landed our wood and lay until April 19th, when we 
took on board a cargo of salt for the west end of Oahu. Next 
day we sailed for Waimea bay on the west end of the island to 
get another cargo of wood, * * * where we arrived on the 
22nd and took on board a full load in thirty-six hours; more 
than 200 canoes were employed in bringing it off, day and night. 
Made sail for Honolulu where we arrived on the 28th and sent 
the wood on shore. On May ist we had all our wood on shore 
and stored, and the following day we hauled down the English 
colors and hoisted the island colors, saluting them with seven 
guns and gave the ship up to Kalaimoku." 

hunnewell's observations. 

In Hunneweirs Honolulu in 1817-18,^^ are various brief para- 
graphs pertaining to the trading for and collection of sandal- 
wood, as shown in the following: "Brig Bordeaux Packet was 
sold on the 17th of September, 18 17. Sailed for Waimea, Oahu, 
and commenced taking in sandal-wood on 23rd. October 4th 
left for Waianae ; took in a little wood and returned to Honolulu 
on 7th. Our cargo of wood was shipped on the Alert, for Can- 
ton. October 26th sailed for Waialua to load wood and arrived 
back November ist with a full cargo. Shipped same per Zephyr 

^"Hawaiian Hist. Soc. Papers No. 8. 
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to Canton, and sailed again on i6th for Waimea for the remainder 
of our wood. Met heavy weather but obtained the wood, which 
was sent to Canton by the Alta. 

"Having received pay in full the vessel, with her papers, 
were delivered up to Kalaimoku, who named it after himself. 
The ceremony was done by firing a salute and lowering the 
American colors and hoisting those of the Sandwich Islands." 

In his "Reminiscences"^'^ he gives further insight into the ship 
trading and collecting methods of the time, 1817 to 1822: 

"In 1 81 7 returned with the brig Packet to Honolulu and visited 
Kamehameha at Hawaii, and after various negotiations our brig 
was sold and paid for in sandal- wood, which required several 
trips around Oahu, the wood being nearly all shipped on ships at 
Honolulu. Her captain embarked for China, leaving Mr. Dorr, 
my fellow officer, and myself, to dispose of balance of our Cali- 
fornia cargo and ship the proceed (sandal-wood) to China. AH 
trade was in barter, as there was no money among the natives. 
This detained us until September, 18 18, when I embarked in the 
ship Osprey, and Mr. Dorr in the ship Enterprise, to China, with 
our sandal-wood. * * * 

"My second voyage was in the brig Thaddeiis on a voyage to 
the Northwest coast. * * * Arrived at Honolulu in April, 
1820, and landed material for building a schooner and some 
merchandise for trade. I remained to do the trading and a Mr. 
Spear to superintend the building of the schooner Puhalaulau. 
-fc * * 'pj^g Thaddeus returned in the autumn ; negotiated with 
the island government for the sale of both brig and schooner to 
be paid for in sandal-wood, 8,000 piculs. Captain Blanchard 
left me in 1821 to collect the proceeds of sale and ship it to 
China, the government agreeing to pay * * =^ before any 
other debts contracted after our sale. They did not comply with 
their part of the agreement, and by fall 1822 they had paid but 
about 1,700 piculs, and this arrived in China to be burned in 
the great Canton fire in November. By fall of 1823, I had col- 
lected but a small part of balance due. This was also sent to 
China. By fall of 1824 reduced the balance to 800 piculs when 
1 left with what had been collected for China." * * * 



^The Friend, Honolulu, January, 1867, 
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MATHISON S OBSERVATIONS. 

In Mathison'sis account of his visit to these islands, in 1822, a 
better insight into the manner and customs of sandal-wood col- 
lecting and value of the trade is found than in any other source, 
and I therefore make the following liberal extracts: 

"July 10, (1822) * * * I accepted an offer made me by 
the captain of a small schooner belonging to Mr. Jones' estab- 
lishment, which was engaged in bringing sandal-wood from other 
parts of the coast, and sailed with him this evening in company 
with the American ship Tartar. 

"Having enjoyed a most agreeable sail by moonlight, we this 
morning (nth) entered a small bay called Waialua, on the 
northeast side of the island. * * * Here a chief named Coxe 
(Keeaumoku), who is one of the richest and most powerful in 
the island resides; and as he was the person from whom our 
captain was to obtain the sandal-wood, our first visit was of course 
paid to him. * * * 

"Being desirous of walking to that part of the country where 
the sandal-wood is cut * * * I obtained a guide and started, 
July 13, in the company of an American fellow passenger. 
* '*' * On our return we found Coxe in high good humor 
busily employed in weighing sandal-wood on the beach, and 
shipping it on board the two vessels which lay in the roadstead. 
At a little distance from his own hut was a large store-house, 
not less than fifty feet in length by thirty in breadth, and about 
thirty feet high, where the sandal-wood was piled up and kept 
ready for embarkation ; work people of both sexes and all ages 
were employed in carrying it down to the beach. The chief 
and his attendants directed their operations, and one confidential 
man, whose duty it was to see fair play, stood over the weighing 
machine, with the American captain for whose ship the freight 
was destined. 

"Coxe * * * 13 sai(j ^Q ^3^ worth twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars, and derives an increasing yearly income from the sale 



^**Narrative of a Visit to Brazil, Chili, Peru and the Sand. Is. by 
Gilbert Farquhar Mathison; London, 1825. 
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of sandal-wood which grows upon his land. * * * Returned 
July 20, to Honolulu. 

"When a tenant refuses to obey the order of his chief, the 
most severe and summary punishment is inflicted on him, namely^ 
the confiscation of his property. An instance occurred while I 
was at Waialua. Coxe had given orders to some hundreds of 
his people to repair to the woods by an appointed da}? to cut 
sandal-wood. The whole obeyed except one man, who had the 
folly and hardihood to refuse. Upon this, his house was set fire 
to and burnt to the ground on the very day ; still he refused to go. 
The next process was to seize his possessions, and turn his wife 
and family off the estate, which would have been done had he not 
made a timely submission. It has been said that no compensa- 
tion is made to the laborers for their work, except a small grant 
of land. This, however, does not prevent the chief, if kindly 
disposed, from distributing supplies gratuitously among them. 
Kalaimoku is said to have once distributed no less than 300 
blankets among his people. * * * 

"Sandal-wood, with which these islands abound, is the great 
article of foreign trade. The Americans are the only carriers, 
and Canton is the only market for it. It is difficult to ascertain 
the extent of exportation of this article, though it must evidently 
be considerable, for several coasting vessels are constantly em- 
ployed in bringing it to the port from distant parts, and the 
American merchants are known to have made large profits by it. 
I have, however, been informed, that during the last eighteen 
months from 35,000 to 40,000 piculs of sandal-wood had been 
sent to Canton, which, at the rate of ten dollars per picul, the 
usual price, brings into the hands of the King and trading chiefs 
a clear receipt of 350,000 to 400,000 dollars, paid in goods bear- 
ing that nominal value. I say a clear receipt for the expenses 
of cutting and shipping it are absolutely nothing. * * * 

"Sandal-wood must be considered, at present, as the only pro- 
duction of these islands fit for foreign trade, but it is not likely 
to become exhausted for a considerable time to come ; large forests 
of it still remain untouched, particularly at Hawaii. The quality 
of it is said to be inferior to that grown in India, and the market 
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price proportionately less ; at Canton the price is now only eight 
dollars per picul. It is brought from the woods in logs three or 
four feet long, and from two to seven or eight inches in diameter. 
There being no carriages on the island, these logs are carried 
down to the sea-side on the heads and shoulders of men, women 
and children, and lodged in large storehouses to be ready for 
shipment. The wood in its green state has little or no aromatic 
smell, but when it becomes dry the odor sensibly impregnates the 
whole surrounding atmosphere. 

''For conveying their sandal-wood from distant parts of Oahu 
and the other islands to the port of Honolulu, about twelve small 
brigs and schooners are now employed in place of the large 
canoes formerly in use for this and other purposes. 

"August ID. — On the afternoon of this day, having taken in 
all our freight of sandal-wood, we finally left Oahu in company 
with the American ship Howqua, for Canton.'' * * * 

Arago, in "Voyage of the Uranie/' has the following paragraph 
on the subject of its collection :^^ 

"Some strong and active men are sent to the mountains ; the 
forests are examined and some sandal- wood trees are cut down; 
these are conveyed to the water's edge at night by about twenty 
women, who are paid for either carrying or dragging them along, 
with a few ells of European cloth or linen ; thence to be embarked 
on board a vessel that is always stationed in the harbor." 

OBSERVATIONS BY ELLIS. 

Rev. Wm. Ellis follows Mathison in point of time, and, like 
him, throws much interesting Hght on the subject. The in- 
tenseness with which the trade was prosecuted is also clearly 
shown. The author set out from Kailua in a small party, on a 
missionary tour of observation, afoot, with a guide and attend- 
ants furnished by Governor Kuakini ; the route be'ng through 
Kona to Kau, to Puna, Hilo, Hamakua and Kohala. This af- 
forded an exceptional opportunity to obtain an insight into the 



^^Voyage round the world in the Uranie and Physicienne com'd by 
•Capt. Freycinet, 1817-1820, by J. Arago; 2 vols., London, 1853. 
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manners and customs of the people and the faithful record has 
long held place as a text book of Hawaii. ^^ 

Of Honolulu, at the time of his writing, 1823, he says : 

''There are twelve or fourteen merchants, principally Ameri- 
cans, who have established warehouses on shore for foreign goods, 
principally piece goods, hardware, crockery, hats and shoes, naval 
stores, etc., which they retail to natives for Spanish dollars or 
sandal-wood." 

Mr. Ellis took passage in a small vessel belonging to Keopuo- 
lani, bound first to Lahaina, and then to Hawaii for sandal-wood. 
At one point he says: "When the King's servants went for 
sandal-wood, which was not very often, they were gone three or 
four days, and sometimes as many weeks." He mentions also 
a use to which sandal-wood was put by the natives that may not 
be generally known, viz : — that "in the manufacture of the kapa 
pau, those painted red, or yellow, etc., are sometimes rubbed 
over with a vegetable oil, in which chips of sandal-wood, or the 
seeds of the pandanus adorotissima, have been steeped. This is 
designed to perfume the cloth and render it impervious to wet." 
Traveling through Kona a number of "vaulted avenues, lava 
caverns or tunnels" were seen, "used as store-houses or deposi- 
tories of sandal-wood." 

In passing through Olaa the first wood-cutting expedition was 
encountered, which is described with much detail, as follows : 

"During the journey we overtook Maalo, the chief of Waia- 
kea, and three or four hundred people, returning with sandal- 
wood, which they had been cutting in the mountains. Each 
man carried two or three pieces, from four to six feet long, and 
about three inches in diameter. The bark and sap had been 
chipped off with small adzes, and the wood appeared lighter in 
color than what is usually sold at Oahu, probably from its having 
been but recently cut down. 

"The sandal-wood is the same as in the East Indies, and is 
probably the santalum album. It is a tolerably heavy and 
solid wood, and after the sap, or part next the bark, is taken off, 
is of a light yellow or brown color, containing a quantity of aro- 

**Tour Through Hawaii. Wm. Ellis, London, 1826. 
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matic oil. Although a plant of slow growth, it is found in 
abundance in all the mountainous parts of the Sandwich Islands, 
and is cut in great quantities by the natives, as it constitutes their 
principal article of exportation. It is brought down to the beach 
in pieces from a foot to eighteen inches in diameter, and six or 
eight feet long, to small sticks not more than an inch thick and a 
foot and a half long. It is sold by weight, and the merchants 
exchange for it articles of European or Chinese manu- 
facture.'' * * * 

At Waipio and Waimanu valleys other parties are encoun- 
tered : 

"During the afternoon great numbers of men belonging to the 
valley (of Waipio) returned with loads of sandal-wood, which 
they had been cutting in the neighboring mountains. The wood 
was much superior to that which we had seen at Waiakea, being 
high colored, strongly scented, and sometimes in large pieces 
nearly a foot in diameter. * * * 

"We found Alapai, the chief, and a number of his men, busy 
on the beach shipping sandal-wood on board a sloop belonging to 
the governor, then lying at anchor in a small bay off the mouth 
of the valley.'' * * * 

The Kohala experiences prove a suggestive climax : 

"Before daylight * * *we were roused by vast multitudes 
of people passing through the district from Waimea with sandal- 
wood, which had been cut in the adjacent mountains for Kalai- 
moku by the people of Waimea, and which the people of Kohala, 
as far as the north point, had been ordered to bring down to his 
storehouse on the beach, for the purpose of its being shipped to 
Oahu. There were between two and three thousand men, carry- 
ing each from one to six pieces of sandal-wood, according to size 
and weight. It was generally tied on their backs by bands made 
of ti leaves, passed over the shoulders and under the arms, and 
fastened across the breast. When they deposited the wood at the 
storehouse, they departed to their respective homes. * * * 

"Though we numbered in our journey today, 600 houses, we 
had not seen anything like 400 people, almost the whole popula- 
tion being employed in the mountains cutting sandal-wood." 
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NATIONAL DEBT DIFFICULTIES. 

Bloxam in the Blonde,^'^ in 1825, is the next recording visitor, 
but nothing new among the paragraphs touching on this subject 
is found. He in turn is succeeded by Lieut. Paulding in the U. 
S. schooner Dolphin, the first American war vessel that ever en- 
tered a port of the Sandwich Islands, anchoring at "Onavoora" 
(Honolulu), January 16, 1826. His notes touching this subject 
matter are both brief and important, as both the scarcity of the 
wood and the alarm of national debt difficulties are sounded. I 
quote as follows i^^ 

* jh * ''Captain Jackson of the brig Harbinger, of Boston, 
had a store in Honolulu from which considerable goods were 
stolen. The guilty parties were apprehended and on trial before • 
the chief (Kalaimoku) the matter was compromised by promis- 
ing to have a quantity of sandal-wood collected within a pre- 
scribed period for him. 

"The sandal-wood has become scarce upon the islands from 
the large quantities formerly taken away by our traders, and 
does not now form a very lucrative or extensive article of com- 
merce. Upon this article some of our merchants are said to 
New York, 183 1. 

have made large sums of money in exchange for whole cargoes 
of goods, with the chiefs. * * ^ Kamehameha and his suc- 
cessor have entailed upon their descendants a national debt of 
several hundred thousand dollars now due to our merchants, 
which they will not soon be able to liquidate." 

On this subject the following extract^^ shows the situation 
as having adjustment. Captain Thos. Ap. Catesby Jones, in the 
U. S. S. Peacock, arrived in October, 1826, having among other 
duties, ''to secure certain debts due to American citizens by the 
native government. No schedule of these claims has ever been 
published, but they were estimated by Captain Jones, after ma- 
terial reductions, at $500,000." 



^^Voyage of the Blonde to the Sandwich Is., London, 1826. 
^^Journal of Cruise of U. S. Schr. Dolphin, by Lieut. Hiram Paulding; 
^^Alexander's Brief History, etc. 
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Reference to this claim, with a copy of the resolutions adopted 
by the authorities for its settlement, dated December 2y, 1826, 
with comment on the remarkable prompt payment thereunder 
was made in an official report to the Hawaiian legislature of 
1855.2^ 

Among other articles of said resolution, "Every man was re- 
quired to deliver half a picul of good sandal-wood to the governor 
of the district to which he belongs, or in lieu thereof four Spanish 
dollars, on or before September i, 1827. No person except the 
infirm, or of too advanced age would be exempted. Every 
woman of the age of thirteen years or upwards was to pay a mat 
twelve feet long by six wide, or tapa of its equal value, or one 
Spanish dollar. * * * Every man who shall proceed to the 
mountains for sandal-wood shall be at liberty to cut one picul 
and on delivering one half to the person appointed to receive it, 
may sell the other half on his own account to whomsoever he may 
think proper." * * * 

This edict was signed on behalf of the King by Kaahumanu, 
Queen Regent; Karaimoku, Prime Minister; Boki, Hoapili, and 
Lidia Namahana. 

The report above referred to reflected somewhat upon Captain 
Jones' action in the matter, and resulted in a series of inquiries 
and an investigation which were fully presented in a 
supplementary report the following year,^^ in which Mr. Wyllie, 
with his Scotch love of truth, repaired the unjust reflections. 

In the replies to the series of questions by Mr. Wyllie, of Cap- 
tain John Meek, Governor Kekuanaoa, John li and Kanaina, the 
only remaining parties living who were present at the convention 
of Captain Jones with the chiefs, further light on the sandal- 
wood trade is adduced. 

*The principal claimants were Wm. Denny, Captains Eb- 
bets, Andrew, Blanchard, Wildes, Brown, Thos. Meek, Wm. 
French and Jno. Coffin Jones, the consul, and his partners. Re- 
specting the amount of the claims presented impressions varied 
from $100,000 to 90,000 piculs, more or less, of sandal-wood. The 

^^Supplement to Report of Minister of Foreign Relations, 1856, pp. 
6-30. 

**Report of the Minister of Foreign Relations, 1855, pp. 2-4. 
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price then was $io per picul. The greatest part of the debt was 
for vessels sold and goods furnished ; they were old debts. Chiefs 
had been in the habit of buying, desiring everything new but 
thinking little of the price, as they had to pay in sandal-wood. 
Americans were so anxious to get wood that they gave credit; 
almost forcing goods upon the chiefs and got them into debt to 
get sandal-wood out of them. Several whole cargoes were sent 
to China and sold for an immense sum, and all that the chiefs got 
for that wood were some old uniforms. It was the custom to 
give three or four months credit but they seldom paid at those 
periods. They had little money but thought they could pay in 
sandal-wood which was plentiful. Goods were valued in dollars 
but paid in sandal-wood. 

No proper account was kept of anything paid to the chiefs for 
the annual revenue of the islands. The sandal-wood belonged 
to the King; it was collected for him as his own right. The 
taxes were paid in nets, kapas, feathers, pigs, canoes, fish and 
provisions of all kinds ; no revenue was paid in coin. When the 
King wanted wood the chiefs and their people cut it for him, tak- 
ing for themselves six paunas'^ out of every ten, and leaving four 
for the King. In the latter part of Kaahumanu's reign she took 
one half. 

The collection of so much wood in so brief a period came heavy 
on both the chiefs and common people; the latter complained 
that they had to suffer for the chief's debts. Kanaina said they 
went to work willingly, because they were paid for their labor 
proportionately, according to the edict. Its collection consumed 
all the sandal-wood, and obliged the chiefs to taboo it, that it 
might grow again. There is some now growing, but very little 
fit to cut. The chiefs thought it could never be exhausted. 
When it was all cut then they regretted very much that there was 
none left. Even the roots in many places were dug up. The 
wood is of very slow growth; it is now (1856) very scarce; no 
considerable quantity could be collected except on Hawaii, and 
there are no roads along which it could be carried. 

^Captain Meek designated the pauna as equal to two piculs. 
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DECLINE OF SANDAL-WOOD TRADE. 

The next visitor,^^ the following year, also notes the decline of 
the sandal-wood trade, and gives coincident reasons that perhaps 
have not been generally known. His observations are as follows : 

"The discovery of sandal-wood in the mountains opened a 
profitable channel of commerce, and several adventurers, chiefly 
from the United States, remained to collect it from the natives. 
They found a ready market for it in China; the goods of that 
country were brought in return to these islands, and thus was 
laid the foundation of a trade which still continues. Tame- 
hameha having purchased several vessels with this precious wood, 
attempted to conduct this trade on his own resources, and sent a 
vessel bearing his flag to Canton; but owing to the forms and 
impositions practiced in China, and other circumstances which he 
could not control, the speculation failed. * * * 

* * * "The treasures accumulated by Tamehameha, and 
the supply of that precious wood which has been so instrumental 
in bringing the islands into notice, have been drained to meet the 
expenses of ruinous purchases which have materially contributed 
to the apparent show of grandeur and prosperity. * * * The 
sandal-wobd, it is known, requires many years to arrive at a fit 
state for the market ; and its cultivation not having been attended 
to, the wood is now becoming scarce, while the debt of the nation 
has considerably increased. During our visit, in order to avoid 
the expense attending the collection of this wood, it became 
necessary to levy a tax upon the people of a picul, or 133 pounds 
each, which they were required to bring from the mountains, 
under a penalty of four dollars, and to deposit it with the authori- 
ties at Honolulu for the purpose of liquidating the debt of the 
nation. The greater part of the wood brought in was small and 
crooked, and only fit for the use of the joss houses in China, 
where it is burned as incense, but the consumption of it there is 
diminishing in consequence of an order for its disuse in those 
places of worship. The odor of the sandal-wood of the Sand- 



^* Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific, etc., by Capt. F. W. Beckley, 3 
vols., London, 183 1. 
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wich Islands is very inferior to that of Malabar, Ceylon and other 
parts of India. 

A merchant's jottings. 

The next in order of date is the journal of a Honolulu mer- 
chants^ from 1826 to 1829, extracts of which, as follows, give us 
the earliest market transactions available, with the names of sev- 
eral parties then engaged in the trade. 

''1826 — Nov. 25, received 22 piculs sandal-wood on Waverly 
account. On 29th put 100 piculs on board Sultan, for Wm. 
French. 

"1827. — Jan. 6, Chinchilla arrived from Kauai with 450 piculs 
sandal-wood. 

"Feb. 28 — Boki bought two sets of plated ware for which he 
gave 160 piculs sandal- wood. (Market price ranged about $8 
per picul.) 

''May 28 — Weighing sandal-wood; got 65 piculs good wood. 
Thompson and Hunnewell also weighing. Boki preparing to go 
to Waialua; said he would give the wood for the debt as fast 
as we could find vessels to take it away. 

"July 5 — Br. ship Tinemouth, from Canton, discharging ; Boki, 
the King and party on board the entire day. Report says they 
bought the cargo and are to pay sandal-wood therefor immedi- 
ately. Ship proceeds direct to Canton and will return as speedily 
as possible. I am afraid we shall never get any more pay for 
old debts. 

"July 12 — Called on the King about wood; said he would en- 
quire. It appears Boki had given orders to Manuia to use the 
King's wood, so I had to go without. 

"July 18 — Brig Kamilolani came in with about 750 piculs san- 
dal-wood on board of tax wood to pay old debts, to be divided 
into four parts ; one to Jones, agent for Marshall & Wildes ; one 
to Manini, agent for T. Meek and Captain Ebbets; Hunnewell, 
agent for Bryant & Sturgis and brig Thaddeus, and self for 
Waverly and W. G. Dana. 

'Honolulu in Primitive Days, Hawaiian Annual for 1901, p. 74. 
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''July 19 — The wood landing from the Kamilolani is being 
stored in HunnewelFs storehouse. 

''July 26 — Brig Omyhee, Dominis, arrived from San Francisco, 
with merchandise and horses for several parties. Horse fever 
raged high ; every person who could muster sandal-wood wanted 
to buy. 

"1828 — May 19, Mr. Carlton went to Koolau to weigh sandal- 
wood. 

"June 2y — Finished putting sandal-wood on board the Tartar; 
2,200 piculs. 

"Nov. 18 — Boki offered 2,400 piculs sandal-wood for brig 
Active, pay down. 

"1829 — Jan. 15, orders issued for all Boki's men, and the 
King's, to go to windward to cut sandal-wood. 

"Feb. 20 — Chinchilla arrived from Hawaii with 200 piculs san- 
dal-wood, part tax and part purchase." 

BOKl's ILL-FATED EXPEDITION. 

Owing to pressure for settlement of government obligations 
and to retrieve waning fortune, Boki, Governor of Oahu, was 
induced by the report received of the discovery of an island in the 
South Pacific abounding in sandal-wood, to fit out an expedition 
in search of it. The man-of-war brig Kamehameha, and brig 
Becket were hastily equipped and set sail, December 2, 1829, un- 
der command of Boki and Manuia, respectively, with nearly 500 
attendants, including ten foreigners. Boki at his departure said : 
"I am about to undertake a voyage to extinguish the debt of the 
King.28 

The vessels touched at Rotuma, of the New Hebrides group, 
where Boki pressed many of the inhabitants into his service, then 
sailed for Eromango. The Becket followed ten days later, but 
nothing was ever afterward seen or heard of Boki, his crew, or 
vessel. After remaining at Eromango five weeks the Becket, its 
object defeated, set sail and drifted, a floating charnel-house, back 
to Honolulu, arriving August 3, 1830, with but twenty souls on 
board. 



'®Jarves History of Hawaiian Islands. 
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RESTRICTIVE POLICY INAUGURATED. 

I 

Reynolds, in his visit in 1832,2^ makes but brief mention of 
sandal-wood, but confirms its growing scarcity, as also the much 
reduced rate in Canton. To another visitor,^^ in 1835, we are 
indebted for the approximate time of restricting the cutting of 
young trees; his observations being as follows: 'The staple 
commodities of the group are at present very few. Sandal- 
wood is the principal of these, but the demands for it have been 
so urgent, and so much beyond the resources of the country, that 
nearly all the large trees have been destroyed, and for some time 
past the government has very prudently prohibited the cutting of 
young wood." 

Confirming this reported restriction on sandal-wood cutting, 
the first laws passed by the King and chiefs, published June 7, 
1839, ^he section relating to lands, etc., has the following pro- 
vision :^^ 'The owner of each division of land is allowed to se- 
lect one kind of wood on that portion of the mountain connected 
with his land, which wood he may claim as his private property. 
It also claims for the government two-thirds of all the sandal- 
wood. Whoever cuts it, has one-third for himself and delivers 
the other two-thirds to government." 

It is likely that the above reservation took place by royal edict, 
according to ancient custom, much earlier, for it is found em- 
bodied among the first printed laws of the country. The trans- 
lator of the first constitution and laws of the Hawaiian govern- 
ment (our ''Blue Book") says: "Some of them were enacted 
as far back as 1833, and others had their origin as early as 1823." 

The above law of 1839 was amended by the legislature the next 
year, as follows: * * * "His Majesty the King taboos the 
sandal-wood for himself. The visitors of the mountains shall 
not touch that timber until such time as the King shall say, when 



^^Voyage of the U. S. Frigate Potomac, 1831-34, by J. N. Reynolds, 
New York, 1835. 

^^ Narrative of a Whaling Voyage, etc., by Fred. D. Bennett, 2 vols., 
London, 1840. 

^^Hawaiian Spectator, Honolulu, 2 vols., 1838-39. 
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all the people may cut it by paying two-thirds to the King, re- 
serving one-third to themselves. He also taboos all large trees 
such as one man cannot clasp. * * * Whoever violates the 
taboo on those trees * * * qj. breaks down the small shoots 
of sandal-wood in the mountains, shall be fined one hundred 
rafters each five yards long. But if the man be furnished with 
a whip-saw, they are the third class of persons who may cut large 
trees of the forest, but not the sandal-wood." * * * 

Little mention of sandal-wood is found in the file of the first 
newspaper^^ jj^ i\iq English language published here, in 1836, 
from which it may be inferred that market transactions had 
practically ceased. 

' HAWAIIAN VERSION OF ITS HISTORY.^^ 

"In the seventh year of Kamehameha's residence at Oahu," 
(1802) "sandal-wood became an article of traffic. Foreigners 
wishing to buy, informed him that it might be a source of wealth 
to the people and chiefs. He ordered some of his men, and per- 
haps some of the chiefs, to go into the mountains of Oahu and 
search for it. They went and were successful. Finding it a 
valuable article Kamehameha kept his knowledge to himself and 
monopolized the trade. 

''At the expiration of two years Kamehameha returned to Kona, 
on Hawaii. This expedition was denominated Kaniaukani; all 
the inhabitants of Kona went to collect sandal- wood, which the 
King sold to foreigners, who had sailed with him from Oahu for 
the purpose of purchasing it. 

"After residing four years on Hawaii Kamehameha heard that 
the Russians had arrived at Oahu, with a view to possess them- 
selves of that island. He dispatched Kalanimoku, Ulumeheihei, 
Naihe, Kaikioewa, Kaoleioku and Keeaumoku with a multitude of 
men to go and fight. They sailed, arrived, sent away the for- 
eigners and built a fort at Honolulu* Then Kalanimoku and 
the chiefs collected sandal-wood and exchanged it for cloth to a 



^^The Sandwich Islands Gazette, Honoktlu, 1836-9. 
^^Hawaiian Spectator, Quarterly, 2 vols., Honolulu, 1837-38. 
*The erection of this fort was begun in 1816. 
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great amount, while Kamehameha was so extensively engaged in 
the traffic at Hawaii as to purchase a vessel called Kalaholile. 

"The sandal-wood enterprise was now past all question lucra- 
tive ; the King took it into his own hands, prohibiting other chiefs 
from dealing in it. He dwelt seven years at Hawaii prosecuting 
this business. He died at Kona, May 8, 1819. His successor, 
Liholiho, continued the trade in sandal-wood, as has the present 
King Kauikeaouli ; but it is nearly closed, as that which remains 
is small and inodorous." 

ITS STATUS AT TIME OF WILKES' VISIT.^* 

"Sandal-wood, it is well known, was the first article that 
brought this people into notice, gave importance to the islands, 
and tempted foreigners to visit them. The chiefs, finding they 
had a store of treasure, believed it to be inexhaustible, and were 
tempted, by their own cupidity and that of their visitors, to cut it 
without stint. The course of this trade led to all sorts of tyranny 
and oppression by the chiefs towards their dependants. The 
trees have been for some years tabooed, but this plan was adopted 
too late to preserve any of large size. Those which were not cut 
down for sale, it is said were destroyed by the natives, to prevent 
impositions being practiced upon them. Not unfrequently, the 
chiefs would despatch their dependants to the mountains, with 
nothing to eat but what they could gather from the forest of 
ferns, the core of whose trunk supplied them with a scanty and 
precarious subsistence. These hardships were enough to cause 
whole tracts to become waste. It will be a long time before the 
remainder of these trees are large enough to become an article of 
commerce." 

OBSERVATIONS BY SIR GEO. SIMPSON.^^ 

"Sandal-wood in which the islands abounded, was known to 
bring high prices in China where it was burnt as a fragrant oflfer- 

^*U. S. Exploring Expedition, 1838 to 1842, by Chas. Wilkes, 5 vols., 
Phila., 1845. 

^^Journey Round the World during 1841-42, by Sir. Geo. Simpson, 
2 vols., London, 1847. 
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ing, before the images of the gods; and being, therefore, found 
to furnish the best means of supplying those artificial wants 
which occasional glimpses of civilization had created, it was sold 
in such quantities, as, in one particular year, to have yielded about 
four hundred thousand dollars. 

"The procuring of this lucrative medium of exchange caused, 
in various ways, and enormous waste of life. As the sandal-wood 
grew chiefly in rugged and almost inaccessible heights, the na- 
tives, accustomed, as they were on the coasts, to a temperature 
approaching more nearly to perfection, both in degree and steadi- 
ness, than perhaps any other in the world, were doomed to endure 
the chilly air of the mountains without shelter and clothing, the 
cold of the night being aggravated by the toil of the day; and, 
when they have accomplished their tasks with bodies enfeebled by 
these constant privations, and not uncommonly also by want of 
food, they were compelled to transport the whole on naked 
shoulders to the beach by paths hardly practicable in many places 
to one unburdened. 

"As a matter of course, many of the poor wretches died in their 
harness, while many more of them prematurely sank under \he 
corroding effects of exposure and exhaustion. 

"During the reign of Kamehameha, who monopolized the trade 
in question, such evils were in a considerable degree checked by 
his comparatively enlightened policy; but no sooner was he suc- 
ceeded, in i8 1 9, by Liholiho, than they were not only systematized 
in the most cruel manner, but accompanied by incidental evils 
fully as fatal as themselves. 

"That thoughtless and dissipated youth surrendered his father's 
monopoly to individual chiefs, who knew as little wisdom as they 
did of mercy; to hard-hearted oligarchs, in whose eyes satins 
and velvets, china and plate, wines and sweetmeats, were infinitely 
more precious commodities than the lives of serfs. Under the 
new order of things the men were driven like cattle to the hills, 
to every cleft in the rocks that contained a sapling of the sacred 
fuel; while, through the consequent neglect of agriculture and 
the fisheries, the women and children, without the controlling 
power either of social decencies or of domestic affections, were 
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left to snatch from each other, the strong from the weak and the 
weak from the helpless, such miserable pittances as rapacious 
tyrants and hungry thralls were likely to spare for idle 
mouths. * * * 

"Happily, however, the calamities, which once so fearfully 
thinned the adult population, contained in themselves the seeds 
of their own cure. Kamehameha's wars established universal 
and perpetual peace, and the almost utter extirpation of the 
sandal-wood divested the chiefs of their principal motive for 
withdrawing their vassals from the ordinary tasks of procuring 
and preparing the means of human subsistence." 

FIGURES OF EXPORT IN THE DECLINING YEARS. 

Appendix IX, of Wilkes' Expedition, shows the export value of 
sandal-wood, at $7.00 per picul, as follows : 

For the year 1836, $26,000; 1837, $12,000; 1838, $6,000; 1839, 
$21,000, and 1840 up to August 17, 1841, none. 

R. C. Wyllie, in commenting on this subject in his "Notes,"^® 
has the following to say : 

"It will be observed by the tables of export that sandal-wood 
has ceased of late years. It has for some time been, and is now, 
subject to a royal taboo ; but the King has it in his power to take 
off the taboo, when everybody might cut and export it, on pay- 
ment of two-thirds. As the price in China, of late years, has 
been too low to pay even freight and charges, it is not likely that 
sandal-wood will again become an article of profitable export.'* 

SCANT EVIDENCE NOW* REMAINS. 

In Wilkes' journeys around the islands, in 1842, he noted "some 
sandal-wood bushes" on the slopes of Haleakala, Maui; some 
''scraggly bushes" of it on the Ewa-Waialua plains of Oahu, and 
but "bushes" again of it among "several very interesting plants" 
^t the base of the Waianae mountains. 

In Seeman's^*^ visit, in 1849, he notes the rarity of it as follows : 

^^The Friend, Honolulu, July, iSaa. 

^^ Voyage of H. M. S. Herald during 1845-51, etc., by Berthold 
Seeman, 2 vols., London, 1853. 
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"The Oahu sandal-wood (Santalum paniculalum, Hook, et 
Arn.), the Iliahi, or Laau-ala, (fragrant wood) of the Ha- 
waiians, is now to be found in only one place, called Kuaohe 
(Kaneohe?) where it grows on the slopes of the hills, close to 
the sea. Of the splendid groves, with the produce of which 
formerly so many ships were laden, but a few isolated bushes, 
which do not exceed three feet in height and an inch in diameter 
remain, and these would probably have disappeared had they not 
been protected by the law, and thus escaped being converted into 
fuel." 

Much search has been made for Cacique's pamphlet entitled, 
"Shipment of Sandal-wood to China,'' published in 1845, the only 
work of the kind known, in the hopes of its containing important 
data on the subject, but beyond locating a copy in a private library 
in the Eastern States, we have been unsuccessful except to learn 
that, mixed with other matters, it contains a long story about the 
inferior quality of some of the wood. 

PRESENT CONDITIONS AND OUTLOOK. 

We come, in conclusion, to the principal interest which now 
centers in the subject, viz.: present conditions and outlook for 
revival of the trade. 

From inquiries in various directions it is learned that scat- 
tered clumps, or individual trees, of this fragrant wood are found 
in different parts of the islands, many of them, however, strug- 
gling for existence against their natural enemy, the wild goat, 
which seem to find its bar*k exceedingly toothsome. Insects are 
also said to riddle its leaves and render the tree all the more sus- 
ceptible to the ravages of the borer, hence the outlook calls for 
care and encouragement. This is the report of old residents 
familiar with forest conditions on the islands of Kauai, Oahu and 
Hawaii. 

In response to an inquiry regarding the distribution of sandal- 
wood throughout the Territory at the present time, the Superin- 
tendent of Forestry, Mr. Ralph S. Hosmer, has furnished the fol- 
lowing statement : 
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"The lack of exact information in regard to the composition 
and character of our forests makes this question a difficult one to 
answer correctly. On each island in the group are large areas 
of wild land as yet practically unexplored. These localities offer 
a wide field for scientific research, especially in the way of a 
botanical survey. Until work of this character is undertaken 
it will be impossible to speak with exactness in regard to the dis- 
tribution of our native flora. 

Because of its commercial importance as a forest tree, I have 
endeavored in my trips about the islands to ascertain the location 
and extent of existing groves of sandal-wood. So far as I have 
been able to learn from kamaainas and others, this species is only 
found at the present time in small groups or as scattered indi- 
viduals. While specimen trees doubtless exist on each island 
the only places where sandal-wood is at all abundant seem to be 
on Oahu, in the forest above Waialua and on Hawaii, in the 
southern part of the Kona district. In the latter section the san- 
dal- wood is confined to a narrow belt, several miles in length by 
from one-half to three-quarters of a mile in breadth, lying on the 
northwestern slope of Mauna Loa at an elevation of approxi- 
mately 4,500 feet above the sea. This area is a little to the south- 
west of the words "sandal-wood forest"* on the large government 
map of Hawaii. 

Here are found groups of sandal-wood, usually separated from 
one another one-eight of a mile or more and each containing 
from three to eight trees. The trees in these groups average 
from twenty-five to forty feet in height and from ten to eighteen 
inches diameter breast-high. The sandal-wood tree has an erect 
habit, but few of the trees have a clear bole longer than from ten 
to fifteen feet, the trunk breaking up into branches at that point. 



*NoTE — This area of sandal- wood forest was over-run by fire ages ago;, 
some people think by design, to be rid of compulsory, burdensome toil, 
^vhile others affirm it to have been the result of an accidental bush fire 
getting beyond control. No one claims to know the time of its occurrence, 
'^vhich seems evidence in itself that the event had no connection with the 
J'ush orders" of the sandal- wood trade. 
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The color of the bark is very characteristic, being a warm dark 
^rey, which with the dark foHage makes the tree an attractive 
one. 

The sandal-wood is difficult to propagate, probably because of 
its parasitic habit of growth which is, as yet, not well under- 
stood. Whether or not it is feasible to again grow this tree in 
commercial quantities is one of the problems which the Territorial 
Division of Forestry has to solve." 



THE COLD-CURRENT SYSTEM OF THE PACIFIC. 




BY SERENO E. BISHOP, D. D. 

I HE object of this article is briefly to state the reasons for 
maintaining a new theory of a great System of Cold Cur- 
^ rents in the Pacific Ocean, corresponding in magnitude to 
the great system of Warm Currents which terminates in the Kuro 
Siwo, or Gulf Stream of Japan. The Cold System claimed 
proceeds from the great Antarctic glacier, forming a deep- 
sea cold stratum, which creeps along the ocean depths to the 
northward. After crossing the equator, it is deflected east- 
wrard by the earth's rotation, and pushed against the North 
American Coasts from Sitka to Southern California. The 
shoaling depth of the ocean brings to the surface this enor- 
mous body of cold water, and it emerges to form the well- 
known Pacific Coast Cold Current ,which so remarkably modifies 
the climates of the States of Washington, Oregon and Califor- 
nia. Again deflected to the westward by an opposite eflfect 
of the earth's rotation, this Cold Current spreads into the 
Mid-Pacific and joins the warm Equatorial Current, but first 
-dispenses coolness to the Hawaiian Islands. 

To give a little history of the genesis of this new theory: 
It was the writer s privilege to present in the Hawaiian An- 
nual for the year 1881, pp. 44-49, a new theory of the cause 
oi the peculiarly cool climate of Hawaii. It was then inferred 
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from certain well-known conditions existing in the Atlantic 
Ocean depths, that partially similar conditions existed in the 
Pacific depths. Temperature soundings in the Atlantic had 
then established the fact that throughout that ocean the water 
below the depth of 2,000 fathoms was uniformly at the tem- 
perature of 35 deg. Fahrenheit in all latitudes. Near the 
equator, however, the same temperature of 35 deg. was found 
to exist to within a short distance of the surface. It was 
thence inferred that cold currents were proceeding from both 
the Arctic and Antarctic ice along the bottom of the ocean; 
but that nearing the equator, these two opposing currents 
met, and forced each other to the surface. 

In the above named article the writer inferred that a similar 
deep-sea cold stratum must exist in the Pacific, proceeding, 
however, solely from the great Antarctic glacier. There could 
be no such influence from the Arctic ice, the North Pacific 
being practically closed in that direction. Hence, it was ar- 
gued, the deep-sea cold stratum must proceed to the northern 
limit of the ocean, where it would be pushed to the surface. 
The effect would be to cool the surface waters of the North 
Pacific, including those of the Hawaiian Islands. Such was 
the purport of that article written in 1880- 

Subsequent deep-sea soundings made in this ocean have 
confirmed the fact of the cold stratum of 35 deg. being found 
everywhere at the depth of 2,000 fathoms, but nowhere ap- 
proaching the surface near the equator as it does in the At- 
lantic. 

During subsequent years the writer became convinced that 
the great cause of the low temperature of our ocean waters 
around Hawaii, ranging from 55 deg. to 70 deg., was to be 
found in the prevailing current from the Oregon and Califor- 
nia coasts, which appeared to be a continuation of the great 
Pacific Coast Cold Current. The existence of such a current 
^rom that coast was verified by the frequent drift of both 
large trees and of saw-logs deposited in great numbers on 
the eastern shores of these Islands. These logs and trees 
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appear to come chiefly from freshets in the Columbia River, 
In this manner great doubt came to arise in the writer's 
. mind as to the soundness of his theory as published in 1881. 
It was not until about one year ago that what seemed to be 
the true theory dawned upon the mind. That is, that the 
Deep Sea Cold Current from the Antarctic ice makes its 
egress on the American Pacific Coast as a vast fountain of 
cold water generating the great cold current of that coast. 
The source of this deep-sea current is in the surface waters of 
the South Pacific Ocean being chilled by contact with the 
extremely cold ice of the vast Antarctic glacier and conse- 
quently sinking to the bottom forming there a deep stratum 
of very cold water. This contact is in constant progress along 
a length of the Antarctic circle of fully 4,000 miles directly 
facing the South Pacific. A stratum of nearly ice-cold water 
of that breadth is thus constantly pushing northwards towards 
the equator and beyond it into the Northern Hemisphere. Its 
actual existence has been fully verified by deep-sea soundings 
throughout extensive areas of the ocean, showing a tempera- 
turci of 35 deg. to exist everywhere below the depth of 2,000 
fathoms. 

It may be surmised that the movement of this cold current 
to the northward is very sluggish. But such movement there 
must be, necessarily involving a point of emergence of the 
cold water to the surface somewhere at the end of its route in 
the North Pacific. We then have to consider to what condi- 
tions this broad and sluggish current must necessarily be sub- 
jected as it approaches its terminus. One of these conditions 
is a great acceleration of its velocity in consequence of the 
narrowing of the ocean towards the north. Such acceleration 
must render the slow deep mass of water more susceptible to 
the action of the main influence to be considered, which is 
the powerful eastward thrust applied to it by the diminishing 
velocity of the earth's surface rotation in the higher latitudes. 
The principle is familiar to all students of Terrestical Physics, 
that all currents either of sea or air proceeding away from 
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the equator into higher latitudes carry with them more or 
less of the large easterly velocity of the equatorial surface. 
Encountering a constantly diminishing surface velocity to- 
wards the pole, due to the diminishing distance from the 
earth's axis of rotation, by the law of inertia these currents 
are powerfully driven to the eastward. 

According to this law, the deep-sea cold current after pass- 
ing the tropic of Cancer must necessarily be impelled with 
great force to the eastward throughout the entire breadth of 
the ocean. The inevitable result would seem to be that this 
vast body of cold water must find its point of emergence to 
the surface not in the extreme North Pacific, but in the north- 
east. And that emergence will be distributed along a great 
length* of that northeast shore of the ocean, which is the Pa- 
cific Coast of North America, extending from Southeast 
Alaska to California. And accordingly we do find in fact a 
vast and massive body of extremely cold ocean water occupy- 
ing the surface of that region, and powerfully changing the 
climates of the adjacent coasts. 

In our Physical Geographies, the source of this Pacific 
Coast Cold Current is usually assigned to a continuation of 
the great Japan or Kuro Siwo current, which is supposed to 
skirt the Aleutian Islands and Alaskan Coast, and to be con- 
tinued on down the American shores. But for several reasons, 
that theory is untenable. First, it must be impossible for such 
a current to maintain a compact form across the four thou- 
sand miles of route to Sitka; it must fan out and dissipate its 
force by the time it reaches the longitudes of the Aleutian 
Islands. Secondly, if it could so retain its compactness as to 
propagate itself along the American Coast, it would also pre- 
serve its warmth, and could not be a cold current. It has 
been suggested that the Alaskan glaciers would cool it. But 
the great Muir and Malaspina glaciers are inadequate for 
such vast effect. They shed no bergs which ever reach the 
open. sea. 

But, thirdly, the great decisive reason against such a source, 
is that it is physically impossible for such a current to take 
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a southeast course. At the moment when the Japan current 
should begin to take a southerly direction, the rotation of 
the globe would necessarily drive it westward. Going south- 
ward towards the equator, and traversing a surface of con- 
stantly accelerating eastward velocity, such current would be 
left behind to the westward, or in other words it would ex- 
perience a powerful westerly thrust, corresponding to the ro- 
tation thrust which drives westward the trade winds and the 
equatorial current. We may therefore dismiss the Kuro Siwo 
theory of the source of the Pacific Coast Current as wholly 
untenable. 

Here also enters another consideration. As matter of actual 
fact, we do find a vast cold current setting southeasterly 
along the American Coast, in spite of the rotation force which 
tends to drive it to the westward, and which does ultimately 
drive it westward to the Hawaiian Islands. Hence we seem 
compelled to recognize the fact of a mighty ocean pressure 
shouldering this coast current to the eastward. Apparently, 
the deep-sea current manifests its presence emerging from 
the depths at least as far south as Monterey. 

The validity of the foregoing theory remains to be estab- 
lished by means of a full series of deep-sea temperature sound- 
ings along the Pacific Coast across the current, and well out 
into the ocean, determining the depths at which the 35 deg. 
water is found as it approaches the coast, as above alleged. 



The Hawaiian saying, ''Hawaii o Keawe a me Kauai o 
Mano," is credited by the native historian Kamakau to the 
liigh chiefess Kinau, in 1830. In later years its use became 
frequent in political campaigns, and, in time, the above inclu- 
sive expression was changed by tactful orators and writers 
to the more personal appeal to the loyalty of ancestry and 
pride of each islander by the following opening exclamation 
to their address — ''E Hawaii o Keawe; E Maui o Kama; E 
-^lolokai o Nui-a-Hina ; E Lanai o Keaiea ; E Oahu o Kakuhi- 
^^ewa ; E Kauai a Mano-o-Kalanipo !" 



HONOLULU EVENTS OF 1842-44. 



Being extracts from the Journal of an early Merchant ♦Official. 

^i ANUARY I St, 1842. — In the afternoon went to a luau at 
2 1 Pitman's house in Nuuanu valley ; after dinner had a game 
Ky of football. 

2rd. — Had a conversation with B — r about the tallow affair, 
and agreed to refer it to be settled on the Coast of Cali- 
fornia. 

6th. — Sold at auction a lot of crockery and fancy goods for 

account of J. W. Sullivan; sales amounted to about $760 

Br. brig Courier arrived from England, via Tres Marias, with 
a cargo of merchandise. She brings no letters, which, with 
some other singular circumstances have caused considerable ex- 
citement here during the day. 

7th. — Br. bark Jane, consort of the Courier, arrived from 
England via San Bias. 

8th. — Dined and went to an evening party at Mr. Ladd's given 
by Mr. Calkin preparatory to his leaving by the Gloucester. 

loth. — Bought of Greenway a bill of exchange for $1,000 at 
15^ premium; also 1,100 goat skins at 23 cents which we shipped, 
with 400 of our own, on the Gloucester for Valparaiso. 

1 2th. — Employed, as yesterday, in writing letters and making 

up accounts for the California and Gloucester Mr. H. and 

Miss W. were married this evening. 

13th. — Agreed with Brewer to give Capt; Clapp an order on 
J. Paty on the coast of California for 361 J arrobes of tallow for 
$1,000 on ten months and interest after six months. 

15th.' — Ship California sailed for the coast of California at 

noon Bought of Greenway 460 goat skins for shipment, 

also 180 from Mr. French. 

i8th. — Today we have had something new for Oahu, a sheriff's 
sale, the first that ever took place at these islands. Dr. Es- 
piner's goods and chattels were some time since laid under at- 
tachment by the governor at the instance of J. R n, and were 
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this day sold at public auction ; so we advance in civilization 

Bargained with R. N. Palmer to put up my native house in Nuu- 
anu valley for $90, viz., $50 in cash and the balance in goods. 

20th. — Carpenters commenced work on the Nuuanu house yes- 
terday Today the ship Gloucester sailed for the U. S. via 

Valparaiso ; wrote and remitted by her to sundry parties, viz. : 
Letter, circular and $500 each to Aslop & Co., J. & A. Crogan, 
Walsh Sz: Mitchell, and Lahawaga & Bourquin ; to E. T. Loring & 
Co., letter, circular and invoice of $550; F. D. Atherton, letter 
% sales and order on E. T. Loring & Co. for $244.93 ; E. T. 
Loring, letter and % sales ; John Walsh letter, all of Valparaiso. 
J. B. Rich, letter, circular and $300; Maria Paty, letter and 
$300; Ephm. Paty, letter and $400; Bramhall & Howe, letter 
and bill of lading for pulu; J. W. Sullivan, letter, % sales and 

% current ; Asenath Paty, letter, all of the U. S It will 

be eight months since the Gloucester arrived here. I have seen 
much of Capt. Easterbrook during his stay, he having been a 
constant visitor at the house. I feel sufficient regard for him 
to regret his absence. 

Today we get news from Maui of the death of Hoapili wahine. 
She died on the i8th inst., adding another to the great number 
of high chiefs who have died within a few years. We also 
learn of the birth on the 14th inst. of a prince royal, son of 
Kauikeaouli and Kalama, and of course heir to the throne. 

26th. — Bark Columbia arrived 35 days from Columbia river; 

passengers Mr. and Mrs. Kone of the C. R. Mission Times 

being rather dull I have been employed during the last few 
days in overseeing the work on my Nuuanu house ; today laid out 
the foundation. 

27th. — ^Whaleship Braganza arrived, 14 months out with 2,400 
l)bls. whale oil and 300 bbls. sperm. 

29th. — Hard at work these few days past pulling on all strings 
to raise money to pay our note favor Ladd & Co. on Feb. ist. 
We have money enough due us but cannot get it. Wrote a 
sharp note to Messrs. B. P. & S. regarding the amount ($520) 
due us from them. ■ 

Feb. 5th. — Employed most of the past week in attending to 
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my house building Today arrived the brig Chacabuco from 

Valparaiso via Callao, 38 days from the latter place; Capt. 
Spaulding, w^ife and daughter as passengers. Capt. Spaulding 
has chartered his ship, the Lausanne, at Valparaiso, for a voyage 
to Europe; he tells me he v^ill make $18,000 or $19,000 freight. 
The Chacabuco is under charter to him with goods for this mar- 
ket. Got letters from E. T. Loring & Co., F. D. Atherton and 
J. Walsh. 

9th. — Finished my house frame today for thatching The 

bark Jane and her consort, the Courier, sailed today for Canton. 

nth. — Had an auction sale of C. Bailey's invoice and some 
other articles, including 37 bags of damaged bread which sold 
for 12J and 15 cents per bag; gross amount of sales $1,006.03. 
....Arrived brig Jos. Peabody, Dominis, from Mazatlan, and 
H. B. C. bark Cowlitz from Monterey. Passengers per latter 
vessel, Sir George Simpson and Mr. Hopkins, his secretary, and 

Drs. McLaughlin and Owen and son Received several letters 

and an invoice and bill of lading from C. Bailey, Boston. Capt. 
Dominis brings news of the deaths of Capt. Gilman at Mazatlan, 
and S. D. Mackintosh on his voyage from New Orleans to Boston. 

13th. — Arrived H. B. C. bark Vancouver, from London. Mr. 

Simpson passenger As times are dull and not much doing I 

discharged our clerk, A. C. Davis, yesterday; he has been with 
us nearly five months, during which time I have made enough 
auction commissions to pay his wages. 

14th. — Called with Capt. Dominis and Dr. Wood on Sir 
George Simpson, Dr. McLaughlin and the other gentlemen. Two 
days later they returned our call. 

22nd. — The trial of the case of J. Dudoit and E. Grimes was 
to have come on today before the governor, but after the court 
was organized and a jury formed they settled the case between 

them This being Washington's birthday the governor was 

hired to fire salutes of 26 guns at noon and at sunset ; the ex- 
pense of same at $2.00 each was paid by subscription Spent 

the evening with a large party at Messrs. Marshall & Johnson's. 

March 4th. — Arrived brig Delawure, Carter, 135 days from 
Boston. Got a number of letters from the family; learn that 
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they received news of Henry's death Oct. 13, 1841. Received 
a small invoice from Sweetson. 

nth. — Today we have had a most extraordinary law suit tried 
at the fort between Messrs. Pierce & Brewer and F. J. Green- 
way. The latter was owing the former on various notes about 
$10,000 for which, in consequence of some remarks of his, the> 
demanded security which was refused. The jury decided unani- 
mously that Mr. G. should give satisfactory security, upon 
which he (Mr. G.) gave them a note promising to pay the 
amount by 9 o'clock tomorrow. 

1 2th. — Brig Chacabuco sailed for Valparaiso; wrote to various 
firms there, remitting R. Geyer exchange for $531 ; drew on him 
in favor of V. Bourquin and requested him to pass any balance 
that may be due us to J. Walsh. Arranged with Ladd & Co. 
to have the balance of their funds in Alsop & Co.'s hands passed 

to our credit Brig Maryland sailed for Mazatlan ; wrote to 

mother and enclosed exchange for $50.54 Had a small auc- 
tion, amount of sales was $380. 

13th. — Dr. McLaughlin called to take leave as the Vancouver 
sails tomorrow. 

17th. — The Cowlitz sailed for Kamschatka; Sir George Simp- 
son passenger Ship Congress arrived from Mazatlan. . . . . 

Went with a large party on board the Jos. feabody. 

19th. — Sailed, brig Lama, Jones, for Central America ; wrote to 

brother John by her Purchased of Pierce & Brewer white 

and brown cottons and prints to the amount of $3,591.33. 

24th. — Schr. California arrived from California via Acapulco 
and Maui ; much disappointed at getting no letters from John. 

April 1st. — Arrived brig Chenamus from Salem, touched at 
Juan Fernandez for water. Passengers: Mr. and Mrs. Grimes, 
Miss Piper, Messrs. Davis, Baker, Wilson and McClurg. Got 
no letters from^home. 

6th. — Mr. Brewer, Mr. Ladd and myself held a survey on a 
lot of damaged goods landed from ship Congress, comprising 
bro. sheetings, platillas, print, velveteens, moleskins, nankeen, 
muslin, ginghams, etc., 65 pkgs. in all. 

7th. — Today F. J. Greenway addressed a circular to his credi- 
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tors stating his affairs obliged him to request their meeting at his 
office this evening to make some arrangement for their settle- 
ment. The meeting was held and a statement of his business 
presented showing the assets of the concern as $78,000 and the 
liabilities at $73,000. Among the creditors were the following, 
viz.: J. Starkey, $15,000; J. Dudoit^ $11,000; S. Reynolds, 
$7,000; H. Skinner and A. Simpson, $5,000 each; Pierce & 
Brewer, $3,700; Catholic Church, $3,000; J. Robinson & Co. and 
G. Pelly, $2,400 each; G. Wood, $1,200; Paty & Co., $500; E. & 
H. Grimes, $400; J. Robson, $200; L. Chamberlain, $100. After 
much wrangling and harsh language S. Reynolds, A. Simpson 
and H. Skinner were chosen as assignees to settle the estate. 

9th.-— Today a large auction sale was held at Pierce & Brewer's 
of the damaged goods ex Congress; bought for ourselves and 
others to the amount of $1,044. A like sale was held on the 12th. 

14th. — Sailed, brig Delaware, Penhallow% for Boston via Ta- 
hiti; passengers, Capt. and Mrs. Spaulding and child, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Kone and child. Wrote to various firms and remitted 
$300 to J. Eustis, and $350 to Bramhall & Howe. 

15th. — Rode up to the pali in company with Capts. Mott, Hays, 
and Messrs. Dudoit and Marshall, my only visit to the pali for 
nearly four years. Dined at Dudoit's with a large party. 

22nd. — A meeting of the creditors of Wm. French and F. J. 
Green way was called by S. Reynolds and Wm. Ladd who have 
been appointed by Mr. French as his assignees. The meeting 
was to have been held at the store lately occupied by Greenway, 
but for certain reasons it was finally held at the Chinaman's 
rooms. About fifteen persons were present. The papers ex- 
hibited showed the estates of French and Greenway to amount 
to about $180,000 and the liabilities of the same to about $90,000. 

23rd. — Auction at Greenway's by order of assignees. 

27th. — A grand party was given today by Capts. Hays and 
Dominis on board the Congress and Jos. Peabody. Brig Clem- 
entine sailed for Mazatlan. 

29th. — Received notice from assignees of Wm. French to pre- 
sent any claims we may have against Wm. French or F. J. 
Greenway. 
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May 2nd. — Whaling bark Daniel arrived. On her first round- 
ing Diamond Head we took her for the Don Quixote and were 
much disappointed on discovering our mistake. 

3rd. — This evening Capt. Mott gave a grand party at Capt. 
Carter's house ; nearly all the respectable residents of Oahu were 
present. 

Sunday, Jan. ist, 1843. — After an interval of nearly eight 
months I commence my journal anew, with a full intention to 
continue it without interruption (unless unavoidable) hereafter, 
recording such events as may be worth noting, particularly of 
any circumstances connected with the offices of collector and har- 
bor master of the port of Honolulu to which I have been ap- 
pointed by the Sandwich Island Government, commission to be 
dated this day At home reading during the day ; evening at- 
tended the chapel, sermon by Rev. Mr. Damon from the text 
*'This do ye in remembrance of me.'' 

2nd. — Received this morning a letter from Dr. Judd, at Maui, 
enclosing my commission as collector and harbor master signed 
by Kamehameha HI., Kekauluohi, premier, and Kekuanaoa, gov- 
ernor Employed posting books and regulating our accounts 

for the past year. 

3rd. — There is a scheme talked of today for making a hotel 
in the Dudoit stone building; the stock to be owned by a com- 
pany and Capt. Meek to have charge of it. 

5th. — Arrived bark Vancouver, from Columbia river; cargo, 
salmon and lumber, bound from this place to California. Also 
arrived brig Sarah Abigail from Mazatlan, with $150,000 specie 
on board bound for Canton. She brings letters and papers from 
the States up to Oct. 15, 1842. The Phoenix Bank, P. J. Farn- 
ham & Co., and Stanley, Reed & Co., have "bailed. 

17th. — Nothing worthy of note the past twelve days. Times 
dull, weather dry and dusty. Myself employed in arranging a 
set of blanks and other things connected with the new custom 
house; also superintending the building of a new fence in front 
of the store. 

Have been hearing frequently of late certain extraordinary re- 
marks said to have been made by Stephen Reynolds, one of the 
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assignees of Wm. French, concerning the payment of a claim 
held by us on the property of Mr. French. I therefore deter- 
mined to ascertain as far as possible the correctness of them and 
called on Mr. French to make enquiries. He informed me that 
while conversing with Mr. Reynolds about certain goat skins 
which he (French) had promised me and wished Reynolds to 
deliver at the agreed price of 20 cents each, he said I should 
not have them even at 25 cents each. At another time while 
speaking of who had been paid Reynolds said that as for Bill 
Paty he didn't care a '*d — n about him.'' To this I need only add 
that he had pledged himself in the strongest manner, and under 
his own hand and seal to use the property entrusted to him for a 
fair, just and faithful discharge of the debts due from the said 
French. 

25th — Nothing of importance the last eight days; the season 
had been very dry until the i8th inst., when we had rain which 
continued daily until the 24th. Trees and vegetation are be- 
ginning to improve in appearance. The rain will also have an excel- 
lent effect on the trees which have lately been set out in the 

village In conversation with Mr. Reynolds today I charged 

him with having made certain remarks (see observations on 17th 
inst.) about the goat skins which I intended to take from Mr. 
French. He positively denied ever having made such. 

19th. — Arrived brig Jos Peabody from Mazatlan; she brings 
a report that part of the Don Quixote is sold on the coast, but as I 
have no letters I am uncertain as to its truth.. Bark Behring 
sailed Nov. 3rd for this port. 

31st. — Obtained this day, through S. Reynolds, a final settle- 
ment of all our claims on Wm, French. 

Feb. 8th. — Today we have had one of those little occurrences 
which so often cause excitement and scandal in the absence of 
more important matters. It seems that Mrs. N. has been teach- 
ing the children at the Oahu Charity School to sing, doubtless 
believing she was doing them a kindness, but certain wise-acres 
in the abundance of their wisdom considered it an awful violation 
of the rules and regulations of the school, and Mr. R-y-lds, who 
is the ''big gun" in such cases, felt himself called upon to pay a 
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visit to the school and give vent to his bile against Mrs. N. 
over the shoulder of the school teacher, Mrs. J — e. The conse- 
quence is that Mr. B — r, viewing the affair (as do most of the 
residents) as being a blackguard and outrageous transaction, 
addressed a note to the Board of Trustees, informing them that 
in consequence of an insult offered to one of his family he, for 
himself and partner, withdraws from the annual subscribers to 
the school. 

nth. — Yesterday at about 3 p. m. arrived H. B. M. S. Carys- 
fort, commanded by Hon. Lord George Paulet. The following iji 
her list of officers: ist Lieut., Jno. W. Tarlton ; 2nd Lieut.^ 
Jno. B. Frere; 3rd Lieut., Wm. R. Smith; Lieut, of Marines, 
F. A. Campbell; Master, Henry Brehant; Acting Purser, Jas. 
Motley; Naval Instructor, P. Robertson; Surgeon, Geo. P. Mun- 
roe; Asst. Surgeon, Robt. Steel. 

This morning the Carysfort came into the harbor and during 
the forenoon the following gentlemen called on board to pay 
their respects, as has always been customary at this place: J. 
Dudoit, French consul ; W. Hooper, American consul ; Capts. 
Jno. Dominis, C. Brewer, J. O. Carter, American residents; Geo. 
Pelly and G. T. Allen, English residents and agents for Lloyds 
and Hudson Bay Company. They all met with a very cool if 
not insulting reception, according to the circumstances related. 
Mr. Dudoit was the first on board and introduced himself to the 
officer of the deck as the French consul. Lord Paulet soon after 
appeared on deck and without offering his hand or any preface 
of apology informed Mr. D. that he could not receive him as 
French consul as he (Mr. D.) had not acknowledged Mr. Simpsoa 
as English consul. After this a long" conversation took place ia 
which Mr. D. informed Lord P. that he considered himself in- 
sulted and should represent the matter to his government. After 
nmch sharp language Mr. D. took his leave in high dudgeon. 
Mr. Hooper's reception was exactly similar to that of Mr. D. 
He, however, disclaimed having insulted Mr. Simpson, and after 
^ few passing observations came away with a "flea in his ear.'^ 

I should have mentioned that Dr. Judd, recorder and trans- 
lator to the S. L Government, was among the visitors. His re- 
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ception was, if possible, still more cool than that of Dudoit and 
Hooper. Lord P. informed him that he would hold no com- 
munication with anyone but the King. Of the other gentlemen 
Lord P. took no notice except to give them a passing nod as 
they were introduced. Immediately after the return of the 
consuls and other gentlemen on shore the colors of one French 
and five American vessels lying in the harbor, which had been 
hoisted in compliment to the man-of-war, were lowered by orders 
of their respective commanders. A great and almost universal 
excitement prevails among the residents against Lord Paulet 
and Alex. Simpson, (would-be British consul), particularly the 
latter, who is well known to be the prime mover of all this ex- 
traordinary conduct; it is quite consistant with his doings here 
for the last ten months, setting the government at defiance and 
treating the laws with contempt. 

13th. — Hurrah! for the Stars and Stripes. Hurrah! for our 
gallant navy. Hurrah! for our glorious country. Oh ye Yan- 
kees who live at home at ease, how little can you imagine the 
stirring thrill of joy and pride that agitates the bosom of your 
countrymen, who, roaming far away in foreign lands, and in 
the midst of trouble, difBculty and danger, hears the cry of 
**sail oh," and the next moment sees the Stars and Stripes float- 
ing over the brave hearts and powerful batteries of an American 
ship-of-war. There may be readers who will smile in derision 
at this, but I feel assured they will not be from among the 
American residents of Honolulu in February, 1843. I believe 
this to be but a faint expression of the feelings of every true 
American heart in this place when the U. S. sloop of war Boston 
was first seen rounding Diamond Head this day at 2 p. m., an- 
choring off the port about 5 o'clock. She is from Canton via 

Tahiti, and brings news that the war with China is ended 

Mr. Hooper, American consul, went on board of the Boston and 
returned with Commander Long about sunset. 

14th. — At 12:30 p. m. called on board of the Boston in com- 
pany with a large number of residents and paid our respects 
to Comdr. Long. The French and American consuls also calle<! 
on board during the forenoon and were saluted with the usual 
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number of guns. At i o'clock she saluted the fort with 21 

guns which were promptly returned During the day over 

thirty of the prominent residents (mostly Americans) called on 
board to pay their respects, and were received with the utmost 
cordiality. Praises are showered thickly upon Comdr. Long, 
not only for the contrast between his conduct and that of Lord 
George, but for the real good humored and amiable disposition 

which he evidently possesses Lord Paulet this afternoon 

called on Messrs. Brewer and Carter, and from what I can learn 
of these interviews I believe him to be wholly guided by Simp- 
son who is making a mere tool of him. 

15th. — Comdr. Long returned my call this forenoon Dur- 
ing a business visit at the fort I witnessed a remarkable interview 
of Mr. Skinner with the governor concerning an attachment 
he wished laid upon the property of Mr. French. I made a 
memorandum of the particulars and placed it on file. 

17th. — Breakfasted in company with Mr. Dudoit on board the 

French whaleship Adele About 2 p. m. the King arrived in 

the Hooikaika from Maui. As he passed the Boston she saluted 
him with 21 guns, and as he landed on Reynolds' wharf he was 
again saluted from the fort with a like number. Nearly all ot 
the respectable American residents were present on the wharf 
to pay their respects. He was dressed in uniform and sur- 
rounded by his principal chiefs, viz.: Kekauluohi (premier), 
Kekuanaoa (Governor of Oahu), John Young (Governor of 
Maui), Leleiohoku (his brother-in-law), Paki and John Stevens 
(Colonel of the Guard). He was also met by an escort of 300 

soldiers, in uniform, with a band of music At 3 p. m. sat 

down to dinner at Mr. Brewer's in company with Comdr. Long 
and a number of residents. About 4:30 we were informed that 
a letter had been addressed by Lord Paulet to the King, demand- 
ing an immediate and private interview. The King replied that 
he would take his own time for the interview with such persons 
present as he chose. 

During the night Lord Paulet addressed a communication to 
the King containing certain demands, among which were : 
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1st — That he should withdraw the attachment laid at the suit 
of G. Peily on the property of R. Charlton. 

2nd — That he should deliver up to Charlton the lot of land 
next the seashore claimed by him. 

3rd— That he should recognize Alexr. Simpson as British 
consul here. That he should make good his promise to Capt. 
Jones to grant a new trial in the case of Skinner vs. Dominis. 
That no Englishman be put in irons in the fort unless for a crime 
that would be felony in England, and other demands of a similar 
nature to which he required the King's assent before tomorrow 
at 4 p. m., otherwise he should commence hostilities against the 
government. 

1 8th. — This morning all was bustle and excitement. It has 
proved the most eventful and extraordinary day that I ever wit- 
nessed. I have often tried to imagine what might be the feel- 
ings of the quiet inhabitants of a village when notified that a few 
hours would turn their peaceful home into a scene of violence 
and destruction. Today I have had an opportunity to realize 
those feelings. It was generally supposed that the King would 
not comply with the demands of Lord Paulet, in the event of 
which war must ensue as will be explained by the following no- 
tices issued from the U. S. Consulate at about 10 a. m. : 

"To all Americans resident in Honolulu. 

"I am requested by Captain J. C. Long of the U. S. Ship 
^'Boston to give publicity to the following letter received last 
evening : 

"Her Brittanic Majesty's Ship Carisfort. 

Wahoo, Feby. 17, 1843. 

"Sir : — I have the honor to notify you that Her Brittanic Ma- 
"jesty's Ship Carisfort, under my command, will be prepared to 
"make an attack upon this town at 4 p. m. tomorrow (Saturday) 
"in the event of the demand now forwarded by me to the King 
"of these islands not being complied with by that time. 
"I have the honor to be, Sir, 

"Your most ob't Humble Servant, 
"(Signed) GEO. PAULET, Captain. 
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"I am further requested by Capt. Long to tender to all Ameri- 
"can citizens his ship as an asylum for their families and property 
"in the event of any hostile movement on the part of the British 
"force now in this harbor. 

"(Signed) WM. HOOPER, 

"Acting U. S. Com'l Agent. 

"Office of U. S. Agency, 

"Oahu, Sandwich Islands, Feby. 18, 1843. 

"To the Commanders of American Vessels in the Port of Hono- 
lulu. 

"Gentlemen: — I have to request that you will cause all the 
"boats belonging to your respective ships to be manned and 
"sent to Mr. Reynolds' wharf to render any assistance which 
"may be required by citizens of the United States resident here 
"pending the difficulties between this Gov^t and that of Great 
"Britain, and oblige, 

"Your most ob't St. 

"(Signed) WM. HOOPER, 

"Acting U. S. Com1 Agent. 

"Office of the U. S. Com'l Agency, 
"Oahu, S. L, Feby. 18, 1843." 

From 10 o'clock till 2 our streets presented a most extra- 
ordinary spectacle for a town usually so quiet as this. The 
streets were crowded with carts containing money chests, book 
safes, trunks, personal clothing, etc., all hastening toward the 
wharves to be placed on board of the ships (particularly the Wm, 
Gray) for safety. All the English women and children in 
the place (except Dudoit's, French consul's family) were sent 
on board the English brig Julia, lying outside. The American 
women and children and Dudoit's family prepared themselves to 
go on board the U. S. S. Boston at 2 o'clock. Such was the 
state of affairs until about i p. m., when rumor informed us that 
the threatened attack would not take place, which was soon after 
confirmed by the following notice : 
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"To all Americans resident at Honolulu, Notice. 

"Office of the U. S. Com'l Agency, 
"Oahu, Sandwich Islands, Feby. i8, 1843 

*The undersigned has the pleasure to announce to the citizens 
"of the United States, resident at the Sandwich Islands, that 
"he has received official information from the governor of this 
"island announcing that the difficulties between this Government 
"and that of Great Britain are in progress of amicable adjust- 
"ment. 

"(Signed) WM. HOOPER, 

"Acting U. S. Com'l Agent." 

We have since learned that the price paid by the King to 
preserve his dominions from the threatened ruin and desolation, 
was, unconditional compliance with all of the demands (monstrous 
and oppressive as they are), mxade by Lord Paulet. After this 
who can doubt the truth of the adage that "might makes right.'' 
There cannot be a doubt but that of the demands made by Lord 
P. the largest number were unjust and oppressive in the last de- 
gree, while to say the least many of the others were of such a 
nature as to admit of much argument. The points conceded by 
the King involve an endless succession of difficultes and sacrifices, 
many of them deeply interesting to Americans and other for- 
eigners resident here Arrived, ship Fama from California, 

and French bark Jules Simonet from Valparaiso and Marquesas. 

20th — About noon today the King made his visit on board the 
Carysfort on which occasion the yards were manned and 21 
guns fired. 

2 1 St. — At 2 o'clock the King visited the U. S. S. Boston, and 
was received with manned yards and a salute. 

22nd. — This evening we had a grand ball in the long stone 
building on the premises of J. Dudoit, in commemoration of the 
birth of George Washington. Nearly all of the officers of the 
Boston were present. The thing came off with the utmost hilarity 
and good feeling, upward of sixty persons comprised the com- 
pany, which broke up about 5 a. m. 
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25th. — The piratical proceedings of the Carysfort which com- 
menced on the nth inst. and continued by bullying' and threats 
of violence on the i8th inst., have this day been consummated by 
taking formal possession of these islands, an act of high-handed 
robbery and oppression of the strong upon the weak which is un- 
equalled in history. It is well known that during the past week 
Lord Paulet has made a series of demands of the most absurd 
nature upon the King of these islands. Among others I under- 
stand there are demands for about $80,000 to be paid four or five 
Englishmen, resident here, for pretended injuries suffered by 
them from this government. 

About II a. m. the French and American consuls received 
communication from Lord G. Paulet saying that a Provisional 
Cession of the islands had been made by the King and premier 
to him, as representative of the Queen of England, and that the 
English flag would be hoisted on the fort at 3 o'clock this p. m. 
The printed documents have since been made public and will 
serve to explain the circumstances under which this "Cession" 
was made. 

27th. — This evening Capt. Long and the wardroom officers of 
the Boston gave a grand ball to the foreign residents on board 
of that ship. She was fitted up with flags and bayonet chandel- 
iers, etc., in fine style, an excellent supper and good liquors were 
provided. The ladies left at about 2 a. m., and the gents at about 
5 o'clock in the morning. 

March ist. — Today I received notification from the British 
Commission to appear before them at 11 a. m. tomorrow and 
present my accounts, and receive instruction with regard to an 
additional duty about to be laid on imports. 

2nd. — Agreeable to notice received yesterday, I presented my- 
self before the British Commission this forenoon. I was civilly 
received (though coldly) by Mr. Simpson and Major Mackay 
(having been previously acquainted with them) and introduced 
by Dr. Judd to Lord Paulet and Lieut. Frere. My accounts were 
presented and examined ; no fault was found with them though I 
think Simpson was strongly disposed to do so but lacked op- 
portunity. I was questioned particularly as to what authority 
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I had for giving time for the payment of duties. Simpson had a 
great deal to say about the regulation requiring $60 bonds of 
seamen, landing here, to leave the islands in two months, and 
particularly about the fee of $6 allowed me by the governor for 
drawing, recording and cancelling the bond. He seemed deter- 
mined to have it annulled but was met by the others with a de- 
cided veto. Lord Paulet asked me if I knew that an additional 
duty of one per cent had been laid on imports. I replied, rather 
significantly, that I had seen a notice posted about the village to 
that effect. He said that notice should be sent me and ordered 
Mr. Sea, the Secretary, to see it done. During the whole inter- 
view I was much struck with the conduct of Mr. Simpson. Al- 
though not originally named as being in any way connected with 
the Commission, and even now crowded in as a joint Secretary, 
he had not taken his station at the table with Mr. Sea, the other 
joint secretary, but was seated at the table with the four com- 
missioners and, what was still more assuming on his part, had 
more to say than the four commissioners together ; his grand 
object in every remark, evidently, was to place this government 
and all connected with it in the worst possible light. Indeed I 
truly belief that I am doing him no injustice when I say that it 
was evident that any honorable principles that he niight possess 
were completely mastered by his vindictive feelings and passions. 

I have this day commenced an engagement with Dr. Judd of 
the following tenor: I am to hire Mr. Von Pfister for three 
months from this date and to pay him for that time $200 and 
also to board him and find him lodgings. All of the leisure that 
I am able to gain by this arrangement I am to devote to the as- 
sistance of Dr. Judd in the business of the Treasury Board for 
which I am to receive $400. 

8th. — This evening a dance was given by Mr. Grimes to the 
Captain and officers of the Boston, and on the evening of the loth 
a like entertainment was given by Capt. Carter in their honor. 

nth. — Schr. Albert (late the Hooikaika) sailed for San Bias 
and Mazatlan; she went outside just at sundown and anchored, 
and finally got away at midnight. This vessel is the property 
of the S. I. Government, but has been taken possession of by 
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Lord Geo. Paulet for the use of Queen Victoria, and now goes to 
San Bias to carry Mr. Alex. Simpson (late acting British Consul 
here) on his way to England. Mr. J. F. B. Marshall also goes 
as bearer of dispatches from the S. I. Government ;* on the result 
of this expedition will depend the fate of the S. I. Government. . . . 
Wrote a long letter to mother and remitted her a bill of exchange 
for $200. 

13th. — Arrived whaleship Chariot, 14 mos. out with 400 bbls. 
sperm and 2,000 bbls. whale oil. Also arrived brig Lama, Jones, 
53 days from Iquique and Valparaiso. Got letters and % sales 
from Alsop & Co. and E. T. Loring & Co.; sugar sold for 4 
cts. ; goat skins for 42 cts. ; at same time a lot sold for P. & B. 
at 50 cts. 

14th. — Arrived brig Bolivar Liberator, 34 days from Mazatlan. 
Got a letter from John, and also one from J. W. Sullivan, 
Boston. She brings dates to Dec. 26, '42 Mr. Sullivan ad- 
vises that the- exchange remitted by us Aug. 5th, '42, for $1,000 
on Bramhall & Howe has been protested by them for want of 
funds, and that they remarked to him that they had notified us a 
year ago that they would not accept our drafts unless in funds. 
This, so far as I know, is false, but even if true it is no reason in 
this case, as the bill drawn on them was upon a bill remitted 

to them by the same conveyance for $2,000 Attended a large 

party this evening at Mr. Brewer's, given to Capt. Long and offi- 
cers by the residents. The company did not depart until 6 in the 
morning. 

17th. — Arrived bark Bhering, Snow, 134 days from Boston, 
with the following passengers: Mrs. and Master Dominis, Mr., 
Mrs. and Miss Castle, Miss Goodale, Mr. and Mrs. Calkin, Mr. 

Johnson, Mr. Reynolds Sailed schr. Victoria, for Valparaiso. 

The V. belongs to the S. L Government, but is now going on the 
service of H. B. M. Queen Victoria to carry dispatches from Lord 
Paulet to the English Admiral. 

i8th. — Sailed, whaleships B. Gosnald, for home, and James 
Stezvart to cruise on the N. W. Coast. The /. S. was about to 



*This was a secret mission. — Ed. 
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sail without having compHed with the port regulations, and as I 
was going to the wharf with a note addressed to Capt. Adams, 
the pilot, on the subject, I met Lord Paulet and informed him of 
the circumstances, viz. : that Capt. Smith had not paid the 
government taxes nor yet got the governor's permission for three 
natives that he had on board, nor had he got a clearance certifi- 
cate. His Lordship immediately sent his gig on board of the 
/. S. for Capt. Adams and on his coming ashore he gave him a 
reprimand and told him that he must not take a ship out of the 
harbor without first seeing a clearance signed by me, and then 
directed him to go on board and tell Capt. Smith that he would 
not be allowed to leave the harbor until he had complied with 
the regulations and got a clearance. 

30th. — Arrived French whaleship Ajax, Le Tellier, for repairs, 
having ran into the Ann Maria of New London, and sunk her, 
at sea; vessel and cargo of 1,900 bbls. oil a total loss; crew 
saved My second daughter was born this evening. 

April 5th. — This evening at about 10 o'clock our neighborhood 
was alarmed by a dreadful outcry at the house of Mr. Ladd. 
It proved to proceed from a scuffle with Mr. Greenway, who is 
partially insane. He threw a heavy lamp at Mr. L., narrowly 
missing him. He was finally secured and sent to the fort. 

nth. — This evening joined the Masonic Lodge just established 
here by Capt. Le Tellier. My brother John, F. W. Thompson, 
and R. Davis were taken in at the same time. 

July 2nd. — Arrived, H. B. M. sloop-of-war Hazard, Bell, com- 
mander, from Tahiti, and on the 7th, the U. S. frigate Constella- 
tion, Com'r Kearny, arrived from Amoy, China. 

14th. — Today the young chiefs visited the Constellation and 
on leaving the ship we had the pleasure of seeing the old Sand- 
wich Island flag flying once more ; a flag made on purpose for the 
occasion ; it was hoisted at the frigate's fore and saluted in good 
style. 

1 8th. — A petition or memorial was got up by the American 
residents requesting Commodore Kearny to remain here with the 
U. S. ship Constellation under his command until the arrival of 
some other U. S. vessel, or the settlement of existing difficulties. 
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Owing to the course pursued by R Is in regard to a number of 

documents that have been circulated here within a few months 
past, this was not presented to him; with this exception it was 
signed by nearly every respectable American in the place. 

[Unfortunately a hiatus occurs here covering a most interesting 
portion of Hawaiian history, viz. : — the sequel to Lord Paulet's 
acts in the arrival of Admiral Thomas in H. B. M. frigate Dublin^ 
from Callao, July 26, and his restoration of the flag and sover- 
eignty of the islands to Kamehameha III, July 31st, and the at- 
tendant incidents of national rejoicing. — Ed.] 



Sept. 4th, 1844. — After an interval of nearly fourteen months, 
(the excuse as usual is hurry and want of time), I recommence 
my journal. I have this day, at the request of the Hawaiian 
Government, engaged to act, in connection with Mr. Francis 
Johnson and Mr. Wm. French, as one of the receivers under the 
direction of the Court of Chancery, of the estates of F. J. Green- 
way and Wm. French. 

9th. — During the last five days I have been engaged more or 
less each day in consulting with the other receivers upon the af- 
fairs of Messrs. French and Greenway. Wrote to the governor 
requesting permission to employ a clerk and to effect sales under 
$300. 

loth. — Wrote to the governor notifying him of our employ- 
ment of J. Austin as clerk, and requested permission for him to 
copy papers concerning the estates. 

i8th. — Wrote to Messrs. Reynolds and Ladd requesting them 
to deliver to J. Austin all property belong to the estates of 
F. & G. 

19th. — Brig Lafayette arrived from Hawaii with 58 cattle be- 
longing to the estates of F. & G. Learn from the captain that he 
got under way with .... cattle on board, but having got ashore 
he was obliged to throw a number overboard to save the vessel. 
As we learn from Backle's letter to Mr. French, many of them 
perished. 

:2ist. — The cattle landed from the Lafayette were so exhausted 
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that before we could get them out to the plains ten of them died. 

26th. — Wrote yesterday to the governor enclosing copy of our 
letter to Reynolds and Ladd, requesting his interference; today, 
with Mr. Johnson we made oath before him to the correctness 
of same Saw^ Messrs. Hooper, Benson and G. Bush concern- 
ing our arrangement for reducing the price of beef. 

Oct. 7th. — Engaged since last writing, mainly in estate mat- 
ters Today held an auction sale at Robinson & Co.'s wharf; 

sold 955 bbls. whale oil, 18,800 lbs. kentledge, i anchor and chain, 
and lot of firewood. Gross sales $7,658.17; commissions 

$229.75 Called on Mr. French and arranged for obtaining 

such goods as may be in the hands of Messrs. R. & L. belonging 
to the estates. 

8th. — News received this day that the fine ship Holder Borden, 
Capt. Pell, was wrecked on a reef to the westward of these 
islands in April last; they had built a small vessel from the 

wreck and are now on their way to this place Sent letters 

to Pitman with a shipment of sundries per Amelia to meet his 
order. Receivers wrote him enclosing an order on Capt. Backle 
for cattle to be delivered to him. 

loth. — Having some days since got a search warrant from the 
governor we this day put it in the hands of the sheriff for the 
purpose of obtaining property which might be in the hands of 
Reynolds and Ladd belonging to the estates of F. & G. The 
sheriff called upon Mr. R. who, after hearing the warrant read 
demanded a copy, which was given him. He then replied that he 
had no property belonging to French's estate, and stated that 
the schr. Bee had been given up some months ago. After the 
sheriff had served the warrant and while still in Mr. Reynolds' 
store I also called (the first time for some months). As I went 
up the yard R. came to his door and after staring at me awhile 
came down the steps and passed me as I was ascending. Shortly 
afterward I heard that he had remarked that if he had been in 
his store when Billy Paty came there he would have pitched hin. 
down stairs. 

1 2th. — Held an auction sale yesterday of the hull and appurte- 
nances of French wh. bk. Ocean. Total sales $6,604.50; com- 
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missions $198.13. Today held another at C. Brewer & Co.'s; 
amount of sales $6,331.60; commissions $158.29. 

14th. — Auction sale on Reynolds' wharf of schr. Hope and 
articles saved from wreck of the Holder Borden .... Survey held 
by O. P. Ricker and E. Jones upon schr. Bee and salt provisions 
belonging to the estates of F. &l G. Wrote the governor for 
permission to sell same. 

30th. — Very busy the past two weeks with auctions and ship 

business so that I have neglected my journal Commenced 

moving down from the valley. . . Wrote per Lafayette to E. T. Lor- 
ing & Co., Valparaiso, as agents for J. Dudoit, French consul, 
enclosing his bills on France for 13,500 francs, with an order 

for goods to be shipped in my name The U. S. ship Warren, 

Capt. Hull, arrived yesterday from Mazatlan, bringing dates 
to July 15th. The news are: Great excitement upon election 
of next President ; row and mob among the IMormons, Jos. 
Smith shot ; many vessels on their way to the islands. 

Nov. 9th. — Trial of Ricord's claim as agent for the estates 
of F. & G. for the premises occupied by H. Skinner & Co. was 

concluded at i o'clock; verdict for the defendant At 5:30 

p. m. sailed for Kauai on the schr. Victoria in company with 
Dr. Judd, Secretary of State, and John li, member of the Treas- 
ury Board. This is my first visit to the Island of Kauai, and 
is also the first time I have been off of Oahu since my arrival 
from the States in February, 1840. I take this trip at the invita- 
tion of my friend. Dr. Judd, and hope that it will benefit my 
health Very sea-sick. 

nth. — Yesterday and today mostly light w^inds ; terribly sea- 
sick. At 3 130 p. m. came to anchor in Hulaia, glad enough to 
get ashore; found two horses ready provided for us and at 5 
o'clock Dr. J. and myself set off for Wailua, distant 4 or 5 miles. 
Arrived just at dark at the house of Deborah, formerly queen 
of the island but now reduced nearly to the level of the com- 
nion natives. Ate a few splendid oranges and retired early. 

1 2th. — Got up early and breakfasted at daylight from the re- 
^nains of our own stores and some fine fish supplied by Deborah. 
A little after 7 o'clock started with Dr. J., John li and a guide, 
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for Hanalei, distant about 35 miles. The ride from Wailua to 
Hanalei is an exceedingly pleasant one, a great part of it on 
high table land bordering the sea-shore and for many miles 
you pass through park-like scenery of level grass land dotted 
with groups of trees. We passed some beautiful vallies among 
which I particularly noticed that of Moloaa, the very place for 
one who might wish to turn hermit. 

The first appearance of Hanalei valley as it lays before the 
traveler coming from Koloa is magnificent, far before anything 
of the kind that I have ever seen. You ride for miles 
through an orchard like scenery when suddenly you find your- 
self on the brink of a high and almost perpendicular hill forming 
one side of the valley. At your feet lays for miles the broad 
level expanse of the valley with its beautiful river winding 
through the midst, where are the large coffee plantations of Mr. 
Bernard and Mr. Titcomb, containing upwards of ioo,ocmd trees, 
all to be seen at a glance. Was most kindly received by my old 
friend, Mr. Titcomb, at whose house we arrived at about 3 p. m. 
He soon produced us an excellent dinner and as regards the use 
we made of it I need only say that since our last dinner we had 
two days of sea-sickness and one of hard riding. 

13th. — Rode up the valley of Hanalei in company with Dr. 
Judd, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Rowell, Mr. Titcomb and John li ; visited 
Mr. Bernard's plantations, both lower and upper, Charlton's 
land, etc. Dined at Mr. Johnson's (Mission school teacher), 
strolled through the village and took tea with Mr. Rowell, mis- 
sionary. Made enquiries about French's affairs; a few cattle 
and one horse are in the hands of the governess. 

14th. — Started at 7 o'clock a. m. and rode from Hanalei to 
Koloa, a distance of 50 miles; reached here just at sunset pretty 
well tired out. While on the road got a kick from a led horse, 
bruised my arm severely and narrowly escaped with my life. 
Found a home at Mr. Burnham's where we was very kindly re- 
ceived. 

15th. — Rode over the village and plantations of Koloa. Sugar 
mill is a good substantial piece of machinery; buildings gener- 
ally good. About 500 acres of good cane standing. 
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1 6th. — Rode to Waimea, some 16 miles ; examined with Dr. 
Judd the fort and took an inventory of guns, ammunition, etc. 
Dined with Mr. Whitney, a missionary, who has resided here 
upwards of 20 years, and rode back to Koloa which we reached 
at sunset ; a hard day's work. 

17th.— Sunday ; attended church at Dr. Smith's house, services 

by Rev. Mr. Pogue Visited Mr. Lindsey and my old friend 

and former fellow passenger, Mr. Tobey. 

2 1 St. — For the past three days we have waited very impatient- 
ly for the vessel which was ordered here to carry us to Hono- 
lulu. This morning early heard that the Hooikaika is at Hulaia 
and coming directly here. Got letters from Honolulu; lots of 
news. Julia has arrived from California bringing letters. 
Number of auctions, one of cargo of Ontario^ sales amount to 
$14,000; commissions $424; very impatient to get away. Liver- 
pool & Wilmington Packet wrecked Nov. 15th. 

22nd. — At 10 a. m. sailed for Honolulu in the Hooikaika; 
passengers, Dr. Judd, Dr. Smith, Messrs. Burnham, Titcomb, 
Ladd and li, and Miss Whitney. Light breezes from S. W. to 
N. W. 

23rd. — Took a fresh S. W. breeze after midnight which bore 
us rapidly along so that we landed at Honolulu after a short 
passage of 2^ hours, right glad to get home again. 

24th. — Saw Mr. Pelly and got his consent to act as receiver in 
the place of Mr. Johnson, resigned. 

[Various entries up to the middle of January, 1845, refer prin- 
cipally to receivership matters of the French and Greenway es- 
tates. — Ed.] 

Jan. 20th, 1845. — Meeting of the Hawaiian Whaling Com- 
pany at the French consulate; committee appointed to enquire 
into the state of the ship, etc. . . .Meeting of the receivers ; signed 
and despatched letters to Geo. Bush, and agreements with Peck 
& Co. and Rathburn. Passed several bills vs. the estate. 

26th. — U. S. ship Brandyimne, Comdr. Parker, arrived, 54 
days from China. 
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27th. — Today at noon, much to the disappointment of Mr. 
Commissioner Brown and some others of his cUque, the 
Brandywine saluted the fort with 21 guns. 

28th. — Called on Comdr. Parker and officers of the Brandy- 
wine, in company with Mr. Jarves ; were very politely received. 
. . . .Ahung, the Chinaman, died. 

[Journal ends.] 



NEW SUGAR MILL AND BOILING HOUSE 

Of the Hawaiian Commercial & Sugar Company, Erected at 

Puunene, Maui — Hawaii's Largest and Most 

Modern Sugar Factory. 




A Valuable Descriptive Paper by J. N. S. Williams, M. I. Mech. E. 

[Selected from "Proceedings of The Institution of Mechanical Engineers," London, by 
Courtesy of the Author.l 

► HE rise of the cane-sugar industry in the Hawaiian 
Islands may be dated from the year 1876, when a rec- 
iprocity treaty between the Governments of the 
United States of America and the Kingdom of Ha- 
waii permitted the entrance of Hawaiian raw sugars into the 
United States free of duty. * ^' * * 

The sugar-houses of that date were not designed to secure 
a maximum return of finished product from the canes ground, 
mainly for the reasons that the raw material was cheap, and 
price of sugar was high ; so that satisfactory returns on in- 
vested capital were obtained in spite of manufacturing 
losses, which would be ruinous at the present day. The 
expansion of the industry was rapid, but in later years the 
price of labor increased, making the cane cost more, and the 
price of sugar declined, reducing the margin of profit ; this 
compelled an improvement in the process of manufacture, and 
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at the same time, in the methods of cultivation, as can be 
readily seen from the following comparison : 

Twenty years ago the average yield of commercial sugar 
was about 9 lbs. per 100 of cane, and the average yield of 
cane per acre was about 25 tons. At the present day the av- 
erage yield of commercial sugar is about 12 lbs. per 100 of 
cane, and the average yield of cane per acre is about 40 tons. 
The above averages are taken over the whole group, but 
there are individual plantations of great size, where the av- 
erage yield far exceeds the above figures. 

A detailed history of the steps in improvement, cultivation 
and manufacture of cane and sugar in the Hawaiian Islands 
during the past twenty-five years is beyond the scope of the 
present paper, which describes the design, construction, and 
operation of the new sugar factory of the Hawaiian Commer- 
cial and Sugar Co., incorporated in San Francisco about 
twenty-five years ago. This company acquired from the Ha- 
waiian Government an immense tract of land, with its per- 
taining water-rights, on the Island of Maui, and erected a 
sugar factory,^ which was then one of the finest in operation^ 
making upwards of 100 tons of raw sugar daily. 

With the lapse of years and change of conditions, it became 
necessary to remodel the systems of work to meet the altered 
circumstances, and the old factory being no longer adapted to 
handle the greatly increased crops, the task of designing and 
constructing the new sugar-house was placed in the hands of 
the Honolulu Iron Works Co. of Honolulu, an old established 
concern, whose intimate acquaintance with the requirements 
of the case, and previous successes in the construction of 
modern sugar factories, warranted the confidence placed in 
them by the Board of Directors of the Hawaiian Commercial 
and Sugar Co. The factory is designed to grind a maximum 
of 3,600 tons of cane per day of twenty-four hours,^ which 

^At Spreckelsville. 

^Puunene Mill requires the harvesting of 60 to 70 acres of cane per 
flay, a field yield of 50 to 60 tons of cane per acre; there was a crop 
' creage of 9,000 to 12,000 acres, and a total acreage under cultivation of 
trom 30,000 to 35,000 acres, since three crops are in hand at once. 
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quantity of cane, when at its best, will yield about 550 tons 
of commercial sugar of about 96 per cent, pure sugar. The 
amount of cold water required for the condensers of the vacu- 
um, evaporating and graining apparatus in the plant will 
reach 9 million gallons per day ; as this amount of water is 
sufficient to irrigate some 800 acres of cane, it became nec- 
essary to so situate the buildings that this water, after having 
been used in the factory, could be turned into the irrigating 
ditches below the mill site. 

The handling of 3,600 tons of cane during daylight neces- 
sitated special arrangements of railroad tracks for storage 
of cane for night service, and so placed that the full cars 
would descend towards the scale houses, thus requiring the 
minimum of effort to move them. The immense quantity of 
cane to be handled required that the storage yard be ap- 
proached from all sides ; and the great area of cane lands in- 
dicated a central position so as to reduce the average length 
of haul of cane. Since the finished product amounts to only 
one-eighth of the weight of the raw material, the question of 
shipment of sugar was a secondary one, and the other condi- 
tions being satisfactorily met, the sugar shipments were 
found to have been well provided for. 

Having the foregoing considerations in mind, the new 
works were laid out on a piece of waste land near the centre 
of the plantation at an elevation of 73 feet above the sea, 
about one and a half miles from the port and 15 feet below 
one of the principal irrigating canals, whence the supply of 
water for the condensers is drawn. The plot has a i per cent, 
gradient to and from the buildings, the surface soil being vol- 
canic, mixed with huge boulders ; the underlying stratum is 
an old lava flow of considerable depth, thus furnishing a site 
which not only met all the surface conditions, but gave a 
foundation for the buildings and machinery that could not 
be surpassed. [This location is known as Puunene. Ed.] 

BUILDINGS. 

The buildings are of steel construction, covered with cor- 
TUgated iron, and occupy a space approximately 300 feet by 400 
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feet square; the grinding mills have each their own house, the 
houses extending over the boiler plant; the clarification, fil- 
tration, concentration and graining apparatus are contained 
in tw^o buildings side by side, each having the requisite floors 
and supporting columns for the machinery designed and built 
in w^ith the main structure. The columns are all carried upon 
concrete foundations built upon bed rock, none of these foun- 
dations being loaded to more than 3 tons per square foot at 
the base, the outer columns of building being carried upon 
a continuous wall of concrete, on the outer side of which, gut- 
ters 3 feet wide and i foot deep are fixed to carry off the rain- 
fall on the roofs. The ground floor of the building is of con- 
crete, 6 inches thick, in which are situated all the necessary 
drains and gutters for washing down the various apparatus. 
The buildings are lighted by glazed sashes on the sides and 
ends, and fixed skylights in the roof, some 30 per cent, of roof 
surface being skylig^ht, and some 25 per cent, of vertical sur- 
face being glazed ; the sashes do not slide, but open by swing- 
ing on trunnions, a form of construction that should not be 
used where severe rain-storms accompanied by high winds 
occur, as the sashes cannot be kept water-tight. The build- 
ings are painted with a neutral tint graphite paint inside and 
outside, while the exterior surface of the roof is painted with 
a mixture of coal tar and red lead put on boiling hot. 

MACHINERY AND APPARATUS. 

The machinery and apparatus, complete, consists of: 

3 sets of crushing mills, each of capacity to grind 1,200 
tons of cane per twenty-four hours. 

20 boilers with individual furnaces and fuel feeders. 

Clarification plant. Filtration plant. 

2 quadruple effect evaporators of the Lillie system. 

6 vacuum pans, each capable of making 100 tons of dry 
sugar per day. 

30 crystallizing tanks, of the Bock system. 

20 centrifugal machines for drying grained sugars. 
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Elevators, conveyors and bagging apparatus for handling 
the finished product 

The following is a detailed description of the machinery and 
apparatus, taking the course of the cane as it leaves the grid- 
iron of storage tracks, and the juice as it leaves the crushers. 

^he cane as it is cut in the field is loaded upon cars, 7 feet 
wide by 12 feet long, each having four wheels and running 
upon tracks of 3 feet gauge; the end of the cars are boarded 
up, and each side is formed of 3 removable stakes set in sock- 
ets so designed that the stakes are readily cast loose. 

After passing the scale house, where each car-load of cane 
is weighed, the cars are brought up to the ..'ane carrier, one 
on each side ; the inward stakes are removed and the cane 
discharged by the automatic cane unloader, which consists 
of a triangular framed structure carrying four moving endless 
chains with fingers, and capable of being raised to allow a 
car-load of cane to pass under, and then lowered until the 
fingers or rakes on the chains reach the cane and pull it off the 
cars in such quantity as may be needed. There are two of 
these cane unloaders, one on each side of the cane carrier, 
and the combined action of the two is sufficient to unload 
the cane as fast as the crushing apparatus can receive it. 
After the cars are emptied they are run forward to a turn- 
table, making room for the full cars behind them, and are 
then directed to the empty car tracks ; the stakes are replaced, 
and the cars weighed for the tare and then run forward to 
the tracks for making up the trains of empty cars. 

CRUSHER AND MILLS. 

The cane being discharged on the carrier is conveyed for- 
ward and upward until it reaches the preliminarv crusher, 
which consists of two rollers, 26 inches diameter by 72 inches 
long, set vertically one above the other. These rollers are 
of solid cast steel and have zigzag grooves about 2 inches 
deep and 6 inches pitch, running lengthwise of the rollers ; 
these grooves of teeth mesh into each other, draw in tlie 
cane, partially crushing it, and partially cutting it up into 
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about 6-inch lengths ; after passing the crusher, the mass then 
slides down an iron apron into the jaws of the first three- 
roller mill, where it is crushed under a pressure on the top 
roller of 230 tons applied by hydraulic rams acting on the 
brasses of the top roller. After passing this mill, the crushed 
cane is sprayed with hot water, and carried by an endless 
apron conveyor, made of steel slats on chain belting, to the 
jaws of the second mill, which is a duplicate of the first but 
operating under a pressure of 320 tons on the top roller. 
The crushed cane, on being discharged from the second mill, 
is again sprayed with hot water, and by a travelling apron, 
a duplicate of that between the first and second mills, is con- 
veyed to the jaws of the third mill, which is the same size of 
the first two, and operated under 400 tons on the top roller; 
here the cane gets its final crushing, discharging the bagasse 
in the condition of fine shreds containing from 44 to 48 per 
cent of moisture and from 7 to 9 per cent, of the sugar origin- 
ally in the cane. 

The crushing-mills consist of cast-iron rollers, 34 inches 
diameter by 78 inches long, keyed to hammered iron shafts, 
18 inches diameter in the roller, and having journals 15I inches 
diameter by 20 inches long; the rollers are carried in heavy 
cast-iron housings, fitted with suitable bronze bearings ; the 
returner bar is a very strong cast-iron beam, pivoted on 
trr.nnions c.t the bottom of the housings, and drawn up 
against the front roller by two large bolts which extend out- 
side the housings, so as to be easily accessible. Since this 
returner bar or knife is what passes the crushed cane from 
the front roller to the back roller under the top roller, it is 
subjected to very heavy strains, and requires careful adjust- 
ment to avoid setting up undue friction. 

The mills and crusher are operated by one Corliss engine, 
cylinder of 30 inches diameter by 60 inches stroke, running 
at 44 to 54 revolutions per minute. The speed of the engine 
is reduced through a train of compound gearing very strong- 
ly constructed, the pinions of which are of cast steel, and 
the wheels, having cast-steel solid rims bolted to cast-iron 
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Spiders, the pinions being shrouded to the tops of the teeth, 
while the wheel teeth are bare. The first motion pinions and 
spur wheels have teeth 4^ inches pitch by 14 inches face, the 
second motion pinions and spur wheels have teeth 4^ inches 
pitch by 18 inches face, all mounted on hammered iron shafts, 
carried in cast-iron pillow-blocks which are lined with Babbit 
metal. The proportion of the gearing is such that, when the 
engine is running at 45 revolutions per minute, the peripheral 
speed of the crusher roller is 28 feet per minute, that of the 
first mill is 20 feet, the second mill 23 feet, and the third mill 
26 feet per minute. The object in thus giving increased peri- 
pheral speed to each mill in the train is to reduce the thick- 
ness of the blanket of crushed cane going through each mill 
in the series, so that the increased pressure upon the top 
roll in each mill acts upon a thinner blanket and thus pro- 
duces a better extraction with a given pressure. 

BxVGASSE CONVEYORS. 

The refuse of the cane, or bagasse, after leaving the last 
mill, is received on an elevator, consisting of link belt chains 
connected by wooden slats or scrapers, which catch the bag- 
asse as it leaves the mill and elevates it up to a horizontal 
conveyor at a height of about 25 feet above the floor and 
inside the boiler-room. This horizontal conveyor runs across 
the building, and is designed to serve the two longitudinal 
carriers which distribute the bagasse to the furnace feeders. 

BOILERS. 

For the ultimate capacity of the sugar-house there will be 
required 20 boilers, of which 14 have been placed. These boil- 
ers are 7 feet diameter by 20 feet long, furnished with 118 
tubes, 4 inches outside diameter ; heads are f-inch thick, shells 
9/16-inch thick with treble-riveted butt joints, designed to 
carry 125 lbs. pressure of steam. They are arranged in two 
lines — ten on one side and four on the other; the boilers are 
set in brick, with a special furnace in front of each one, de- 
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signed for burning the low-grade fuel furnished by the cane. 
The grate surface as originally designed, was 49 square feet 
for each boiler, but it has been reduced to 36 square feet with 
very beneficial results. The heating surface of the boilers is 
2,600 square feet for each, and ratio of grate surface was i to 
53, but is now i to y2. Each battery of boilers is served by 
a steel chimney lined with brick; height of chimney above 
lower grade bars is 180 feet, diameter of chimney inside lining 
is II feet 10 inches, the connection from boilers to chimney 
b^ing made by a sheet-iron flume ilned with brick. The temper- 
ature of the waste gases leaving the boilers was expected to 
be approximately 450° F., but in practice exceeded this limit. 

FURNACES. 

These furnaces are of the Dutch oven type, fitted with a 
combination of grate bars set above one another in a series of 
steps across the furnace, the angle of incline being 47° with 
the horizontal, and ordinary grate bars situated at the foot 
of the incline running lengthwise of the furnace. The fur- 
nace as originally made is 5 feet 9 inches wide, having 23 
step-ladder bars, supported at foot by a heavy transverse 
bearer, which also supports the flat ordinary bars of 2 feet 2 
inches length. The reducing of the grate surface was accom- 
plished by building up the ash-pit on each side underneath 
the step-ladder bars to a width of 4 feet. Strictly speaking, 
this is not a reduction of great surface, since the surface 
for the reception of the fuel remains as originally designed, 
the actual reduction taking place in the air-passages through 
the bars ; it is, however, at this stage more convenient to refer 
to the matter as a reduction in the grate surface. 

On the top of the furnaces are situated the bagasse feeders, 
which are iron boxes connected to the shoots coming from 
the overhead carrier, and in which are placed iron flap-doors, 
so arranged that the opening to the furnaces for the delivery 
of bagasse can be adjusted at will. The bagasse being de- 
livered from the inclined elevator from the mills, to the hor- 
izontal cross convej^or in boiler house, is then conveyed and 
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delivered into the longitudinal distributing conveyors over the 
furnaces. These conveyors have in the floor of the trough 
an arrangement of doors sliding across the trough, closing 
in the middle and opening both ways from the centre over 
each furnace, and operated from the firing floor ; and by 
manipulating the opening of these doors the supply of bagasse 
to each furnace is regulated. Under each of these doors is a 
two-legged shoot, one leg delivering to the furnace feeder, 
and the other to the floor for surplus bagasse ; a flap in the 
shoot, operated by a lever and chain, throws the whole or any 
part of the bagasse either to the furnace or the floor. The 
bagasse falls in, a steady stream on the sloping grate surface 
beneath the outlet from the feeder, and rolls down the in- 
cline, burning as it falls, resting finally on the foot grates, 
where the most intense heat is generated, and where the ash 
and slag formed by the combustion of the bagasse remain 
until removal. The ashes and slag are removed from below 
the grate bars, and taken out through the air-passage to the 
furnaces underneath the firing floor. 

The ranges of boilers are served by direct-acting plunger 
feeding pumps of ample capacit}^ ; there are two feed-pumps, 
to provide against accidents. These feed-pumps draw from a 
hot-well into which all the condensation throughout the house 
is returned ; thus the feed water is distilled, and at a temper- 
ature of not less than i8o° F. The feed make-up is taken from 
the condensation in the evaporator. 

JUICE. 

The juice expressed from the cane by the action of the 
crusher and mills falls into the receiving pan underneath the 
mill housings, and runs thence to an automatic screening ap- 
paratus, consisting of a chain elevator having slats which 
^h-ag across a brass screen 14 inches wide and 10 feet long, 
pierced w^ith 144 holes per square inch, holes about 1/25 inch 
diameter; the screened juice falls through the screen into a 
I'eceiving tank capable of holding 1,000 gallons, and is pumped 
^rom thence up to the juice weighing machine, which is situ- 
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ated over the liming tanks, on the same level as the vacuum 
pans, while the screenings are taken up by the slats and 
delivered back to the mill for recrushing. This apparatus is 
driven from one of the second motion shafts in the gearing of 
the mill. The juice then passes over the vsreighing machine, 
is weighed in parcels of about 400 lbs., sampled, and then 
dropped into the liming tanks, where it is treated with lime 
and other re-agents, and then pumped through a high-pres- 
sure heater, where it is brought up to about 230^ F. under 
the corresponding pressure, cooled down to 205° F. in a tubu- 
lar cooler, which admits of cold juice being pumped through 
in one direction while the hot juice is being pumped through 
in the opposite, the cold juice taking up the surplus heat in the 
hot juice, thus effecting an economy of heat. 

After passing the heater, the juice is discharged into a series 
of settling tanks, where it is allowed to stand until the im- 
purities settle out, when the clear juice is drawn off into a 
receiving tank for juice filters, and the settlings, after being 
diluted with water and further treated with lime and re-agents, 
are drawn off into a receiving tank for the filter presses, when 
the solids are finally separated from the clear juice they held 
back ; the solids are discharged into the sewer to be mixed 
up with the irrigating water and used as fertilizer for the 
cane fields, while the clear juice is discharged into a receiving 
tank for the evaporator. The clear juice from the settling 
tank is passed through sand filters, which consist of cylindri- 
cal tanks, set on end, with an internal tube covered with fine 
wire gauze, and the remainder filled with ordinary sand, the 
juices percolating through the sand into the internal tube and 
thence to the receiving tank for evaporation. 

EVAPORATING APPARATUS. 

This is quadruple in effect, the first body which receives 
the thin juice being supplied with exhaust steam from the 
various engines in the sugar-house, under about 5 lbs. pres- 
sure. The steam given oft* from the thin juice in the first 
body is used in the second body to evaporate further the 
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slightly thickened juice coming over from the first body, and 
so on to the fourth body, which works under 2y inches of vac- 
uum ; this vacuum is produced by the condensation of the 
vapors given off from the syrup in the last body, a powerful 
vacuum pump being connected to the condenser to draw off 
air and uncondensable gases, which come over with the 
vapors from the juice, or, as it is now called, syrup. The 
juice, containing some i6 per cent, of solid matter in solu- 
tion, enters the apparatus, and is discharged containing some 
60 per cent, of solid matter ; this syrup is pumped up to the 
receiving tanks for the vacuum pans, having lost in the oper- 
ation about 75 per cent, of the water originally contained 
in the juice. The greater portion of this water, which is 
delivered by the evaporating apparatus in a pure state, is 
used for feed make-up for the boilers, for washing down 
tanks, filters, etc., and for diluting the settlings from settling 
tanks and molasses when being treated for reboiling, the 
surplus going into the sewer, and out on the fields for ir- 
rigation. The evaporator in use has a forced circulation for 
the juices and syrups between the various bodies, and is 
furnished with 538 copper tubes, 3 inches diameter by 7 feet 
4 inches long, corresponding to 3,050 square feet heating sur- 
face in each body, or a total heating surface of 12,200 square 
feet, evaporating for every pound of steam taken into the 
first body approximately 3.75 lbs. of water out of the juice, 
and approximately 5 lbs. of water per square foot of heat- 
ing surface in the four bodies. 

The evaporating apparatus is of the type known as film 
evaporators, since the juice under operation showers down 
over the heating surface in a spray, the steam being inside the 
tubes. The circulation of the juice over the heating surface, 
and from body to body, is maintained by a series of centrif- 
ugal pumps, one for each body, all driven by a high-speed 
engine, directly connected to the shaft upon which the cen- 
trifugal pumps are mounted. The syrup is drawn off from 
the evaporator, and delivered into a receiving tank by the 
action of the circulating pump connected with the last body 
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of the apparatus ; from the receiving tank an independent 
steam pump draws the thick syrup and forces it up to stor- 
age tanks of about 25,000 gallons capacity, situated on the 
vacuum-pan floor, and at such a height that they drain to the 
pans. These tanks serve a main-supply pipe to v^hich each 
vacuum pan is connected. 

VACUUM PANS. 

These pans are each 10 feet 6 inches diameter, with a con- 
ical bottom, straight belt 15 feet high and dome-shaped cover, 
connected to the condensers by 48-inch cast-iron pipes, and 
are fitted with 1,000 square feet of heating surface each, di- 
vided over sixteen 2-inch copper coils, set 6 inches apart 
from coil to coil, and properly supported on iron beams, being 
held thereto by brass clamps ; these admit of a certain amount 
of movement in all directions to accommodate the contrac- 
tion and expansion of the coils. The coils are served by 
both live and exhaust steam, and drain into manifold pipes, 
whence the water of condensation from the steam used in 
the coils is drawn by pumps and delivered to the hot-well to 
be returned to the boilers. The delivery gate at bottom of 
pan is 30 inches diameter and is of the mushroom-head type, 
being operated by a worm and wheel from the upper plat- 
form, the final tightening being efifected by a toggle operated 
by the same worm and wheel. The joint is made by a ring of 
hard rubber on the gate, which seats against a turned rim on 
the pan bottom ; the ring is easily removed and replaced 
when worn, spare rings being carried in stock for that pur- 
pose. The pans are operated under 2y inches of vacuum, 
which is maintained by the vapors being condensed in a 
suitable jet condenser, to which is attached a powerful vac- 
uum pump, the water used, together with the condensation of 
the vapors, escaping through a tail pipe out into the main 
sewer. 

The cooked sugar, or massecuite, after being boiled and 
grained, is dropped into a receiving tank or mixei, to which 
are attached the centrifugal drying machines of the sus- 
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pended type, having baskets 40 inches diameter lined with 
fine brass screens, and revolving at 1,000 revolutions per 
minute. Each machine is charged by opening a gate in the 
bottom of the mixer, and allowing a quantity of the masse- 
ct'ite to run into the baskets of the centrifugal machines, 
which are kept at slow motion until sufficient material has 
been received. They are then brought up to speed in about 
a minute, the centrifugal force generated in the molasses driv- 
ing it out through the screen, leaving the grained and dry 
sugar in the machine, which is then discharged through the 
bottom by raising a valve ; the whole operation occupies about 
eight minutes, and the dry sugar recovered per charge is 
400 lbs., so that each machine dries 3,000 lbs. of sugar per 
hour. 

These machines are driven by Pelton water-wheels, 23 
inches in diameter, mounted on the spindle just below the 
point of suspension, and are served by tw^o nozzles deliver- 
ing water under 180 lbs. pressure, one nozzle being to keep 
the machine at speed when attained, and the two nozzles to 
furnish sufficient pressure water to bring the loaded machine 
up to its maximum speed of 1,000 revolutions per minute in 
the space of about one minute. To effect economy of pres- 
sure water, after the maximum speed has been reached, one 
nozzle is shut off. The pressure water is furnished by one 
large direct-acting pump, delivering 1,000 gallons of water 
per minute into an air chamber 60 feet high. It is found 
that the centrifugal machines require water under the stead- 
iest possible pressure to get the best results ; the air-cham- 
ber is accordingly charged with compressed air at 60 lbs. 
pressure before the water-pump is started. This gives a very 
long air-cushion in the head of the stand-pipe under 180 lbs. 
pressure, which corrects the irregularities due to slight va- 
riations in the speed of the supply pump, and gives time for 
the pump regulator to act in slowing down or speeding up 
to accommodate the machine service. 

After the sugar has been discharged from the centrifugal 
^nachines, it falls into a screw conveyor serving the battery of 
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machines, and is conveyed to an elevator which carries the 
sugar up above a large bin, holding about loo tons of sugar ; 
the warm sugar falls on the vanes of a rapidly revolving fan, 
which scatters the sugar all over the bin, breaking up the 
lumps, separating the grains of sugar one from the other 
and cooling it; the object of this is to improve its keeping 
qualities on the voyage from Hawaii to San Francisco or 
New York, it having been found that sugars bagged warm 
are more liable to deterioration on a long voyage than those 
treated as above. From the bin, which has an inclined bot- 
tom, the sugar is drawn oE through spouts, then it is bagged, 
weighed, and stored for shipment. An economy in labor 
is also effected, as by the use of the bin one man bags and 
weighs 50 tons of sugar in ten hours, whereas when the sugar 
has to be shovelled into bags from the floor it requires three 
men to do the same work. 

The above sugars, being made directly from the syrup, 
are known as No. i sugars, and the molasses given oflf in 
the drying process is No. i molasses, which, on leaving the 
centrifugal machines, is caught in a tank, where it is diluted 
with water to melt out any small grain that may have es- 
caped through the screens, brought up to boiling point and 
pumped up to storage tanks on the vacuum pan floor; these 
tanks have a capacity of about 18,000 gallons, and are con- 
nected to the vacuum pans in the same way as the syrup 
tanks. This molasses is boiled in a vacuum pan to grain, 
and if it should be too poor in sugar, a little syrup is taken 
in with it to start a grain, and this grained molasses is then 
discharged into a similar tank or mixer to that used for No. 
I sugar, and dried in centrifugal machines of the same kind 
and size as those used for No. i sugar, but the resulting dried 
sugars are of a smaller grain and poorer quality, and cannot 
be operated upon in the same way as No. i sugars, and are 
therefore discharged on the floor, bagged, and weighed 
direct. 

This sugar is known as No. 2, and rarely exceeds in quan- 
tity 25 per cent, of the No. i sugars. The molasses from 
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this sugar is known as No. 2 and is treated in tanks in a 
similar manner to the No. i molasses, being pumped up to 
storage tanks of 12,000 gallons capacity, and when sufficient 
has been accumulated, a boiling is made in one of the vacuum 
pans. This molasses is, however, very poor in sugar and re- 
quires special treatment to obtain the crystals, failing which 
it cannot be marketed; it is boiled to a density of from 83 to 
SS per cent, of solid matter, depending greatly upon the char- 
acter of the solids in solution, and is then discharged from the 
pan to a crystallizer, which is a tank 9 feet in diameter by 20 
feet long, fitted with an internal shaft and stirrers. It has 
been found that when crystals of sugar are formed in a poor 
molasses, if they can be kept moving about in the solution, 
they take up more pure sugar therefrom than if they remain 
stationary. Consequently after the charge of molasses is in 
the crystallizer, the grain, which forms as the charge cools 
down, is kept in motion by the action of the stirrers, which 
revolve very slowly ; after having been in process for a period 
varying from eight to sixteen days, all possible sugar has been 
taken up — a point which is determined by drawing off sam- 
ples of the contents of the crystallizer from time to time and 
analyzing. 

The crystallizing tanks are situated above the mixer and 
centrifugals and below the vacuum pans, so that a boiling 
of molasses descends by gravity to the crystallizer, and thence 
by gravity to the mixer. 

This massecuite is dried in the same way and by similar 
machines to the other grades of massecuite, but the result- 
ing sugar which is of too low a grade to ship, is drawn into 
the vacuum pan while boiling No. i sugar and is thus con- 
verted into No. I sugar. This is done by putting the low 
goods dry into a conical-bottomed tank connected with the 
vacuum pan by a short pipe and gate ; by opening the gate, 
when the vacuum is on the pan, the dry sugar is drawn in and 
immediately mixes with the grain already in the pan. Care 
is taken that the grain in the pan shall be no larger than 
the grain to be drawn in, so as to avoid irregularities which 
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would tend to affect the market value of the produce. The 
molasses g^iven off from the low goods from the crystallizer 
is carefully analyzed, and if so poor in sugar that it will not 
reboil, it is discharged over a weighing machine, and is either 
burned in the furnaces with the bagasse, fed to stock with 
their green food, or mixed with irrigating water and run on 
the land as a fertilizer ; if of a good enough quality, it is 
mixed with No. 2 molasses and treated with it. Molasses has 
a definite calorific value, and careful observations have made 
it equal to bagasse as fuel. Three tons of bagasse, contain- 
ing 45 per cent, moisture, are considered in the Hawaiian 
Islands as equal to one ton of ordinary Australian coal, con- 
sequently one ton of molasses properly burned is equivalent 
to one-third ton of ordinary coal. The burning of the waste 
molasses is accomplished in this factory by feeding it in thin 
streams on the bagasse as it is ejected from the last mill ; the 
bagasse soaks up the molasses in a very finely divided form, 
and it burns readily and produces a very hot fire in the fur- 
naces already described. The amount of molasses burned 
varies from 60 to 200 g^allons per hour, depending upon the 
rate at which the waste molasses comes forward. 

When the molasses is used for fertilizing purposes it must 
be dissolved in about fifty times its volume of water, other- 
wise it may destroy the plant ; it is not considered a very 
safe proceeding, but applied with care there is no doubt of 
the value of molasses as a fertilizer on certain lands. 

The finished product is divided into two grades, A and B. 

Grade A includes all No. i sugar, and is high-class raw 
sugar, having a hard, clearly defined crystal, and of a purity 
of from 97 to 98.5 per cent. This sugar does not deteriorate 
in transit to market, if care in manufacture has been taken ; 
as a rule it will dry out somewhat, losing slightly in weight, 
but this is compensated for by the rise in purity which is usu- 
ally in the proportion of the drying out. 

Grade B includes all low-class sugars, whether made from 
syrups or molasses; the crystal is soft, is not clearly defined, 
and the purity ranges from 93 to 96 per cent. ; this sugar will 
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lose in weight and polarization in transit owing to the tend- 
ency to sweat and ferment, due to the poor grade of material 
from which it is made. 

The sugars are put up in 125-lb. bags and are loaded at the 
sugar-room on flat cars, 200 bags to the car, for transit to the 
port, where they are loaded on scows from whch they are 
shipped. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

As already pointed out, the water on this plantation is" 
valuable for irrigating purposes, and in the design of this 
sugar factory care was taken to economize in this direction 
in every way possible. The level of water in the irrigating' 
canal is 15 feet higher than the ground floor of the sugar- 
house; and as unnecessary pumping is undesirable, the con- 
densers are all furnished with barometric columns or water 
legs, 40 feet long, so that the injection water drains away 
by gravity from the condensers, leaving for the air-pumps 
the work of drawing off the air and uncondensable gases 
given off from the syrups under operation. The water is 
brought down from the factory in a wrought iron pipe, 40 
inches diameter, 2,000 feet long ; at the buildings, this pipe is- 
brought up out of the ground and carried through the build- 
ing at 12 feet above floor level ; a receiving cistern in the 
floor of the house, 15 feet deep and 12 feet diameter, was con- 
structed, and a 24-inch sewer pipe was led out of this 8 feet 
below floor level ; this sewer pipe discharges into an irrigation 
ditch 1,500 feet away, which happens to be at such a level 
that the sewer can be given fall enough to carry off the 
water used in the factory. Finally the condensers are sit- 
uated at such a height that they have to lift water about 12 
feet in vertical height, the injection pipe on each condenser 
■ >eing connected to the 40-inch main supply pipe ; the water- 
'egs of the condensers are all led into the cistern and carried 
^lown some 6 feet below the level of the sew^er pipe, so that 
^hey are always sealed against the entrance of air; the height 
t^'om surface of water in cistern to bottom of condenser is 34 
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feet, and since the condensers are operated under 27 inches 
of vacuum, this gives a sufficient fall to allow the injection 
water to drain away by gravity against the vacuum. 

The reason that such a large diameter is given to the sup- 
ply-pipe is to reduce the loss of head by friction to the low- 
est practicable point, since whatever head is lost in the supply- 
pipe due to friction has to be made up by the condensers lifting 
the injection water higher. Experience has proved that 
while theory shows that water can be lifted by a condenser 
20 to 24 feet, when the condenser is serving a vacuum-pan 
or similar apparatus, 12 feet is the limit of lift that should be 
allowed, and then only under exceptional circumstances, be- 
cause if the pan when boiling a sticky and intractable syrup 
or molasses should happen to get hot and lost its vacuum, 
it would be impossible to recover its position without cooling 
•down, which would mean loss of time and difficulty with the 
product. 

To provide against any such emergency, and also to pro- 
vide pressure-water through the house, an 8-inch pipe-line is 
laid up to another irrigating canal, situated at a level of 300 feet 
higher than the mill site nearly 4 miles away ; and from this 
pressure-pipe a 3-inch emergency pipe is led to each conden- 
ser, thus taking care of almost any emergency that may 
arise. To economize water still further, a pumping plant 
and pipe-line is arranged to return a portion of the water 
used in the factory back to the irrigating canal from which it 
is drawn. This pipe-line is 24 inches diameter inside, and 
is made of wooden staves banded together with iron hoops, 
and delivers into the canal, some 50 feet down stream from 
the point where the water enters the main supply-pipe. This 
was done because there are times during droughts when the 
water has to be distributed over great areas in order to keep 
the cane from drying up, but the plant is very seldom used, 
and was put in for insurance purposes. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANT. 

The factory is served by a 50-kilowatt Westinghouse gen- 
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erator, driven by a direct-connected Westinghouse standard 
engine ; the full load of the machine is 400 ampheres at 1 10 
volts. There are eight separate circuits, each having its own 
switch on the switchboard; the plant is fitted with lightning 
arresters, automatic circuit breakers, and the most modern 
types of fittings. The wiring throughout the factory is of 
heavy insulated copper wire carried on wooden bolsters bolted 
to the steel columns of the structure; the factory is fitted 
with 700 incandescent lamps of loo-candle power on poles, 
24 feet high, set at 75 feet apart, the light from the lamps 
being concentrated by conical hood reflectors, which direct 
the light downwards in a belt about 100 feet wide along the 
line of switches of the storage tracks. Incandescent lamps are 
used in preference to arc lamps, mainly because the small 
mechanism connected with the arc lamp would become de- 
ranged by a fine dust which prevails during the dry season, 
and which sifts into everything, causing in the case of arc 
lamps, a great deal of trouble to keep the gear clean and in 
working order. 

ELEVATORS. 

For the use of workmen in going from floor to floor, a 
hydraulic passenger elevator is fitted, reaching from the 
ground floor to the vacuum-pan floor, with a landing at the 
crystallizer floor. This elevator is worked by water from 
the pressure-pipe, which always has from 60 to 100 lbs. pres- 
sure available for use. An elevator for lime and stores is 
fitted on the outside of the building, reaching from the 
ground floor to the lime-room on the same level as the vacuum- 
pan floor, and is driven by belting and gearing from the shaft 
operating the crystallizers. 

A well-fitted laboratory is provided on the filter-press 
floor, where the chemist is centrally situated. 

REPAIR SHOPS. 

These are situated in the buildings underneath the sand- 
filter floor, but the large roll-turning lathe is situated under 
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one of the 15-ton travelling cranes which span each mill- 
house. The machine shop is fitted with all modern tools, con- 
sisting of large and small lathes, shaper, planer, radial and 
pillar drill presses, bolt and pipe machines, and a full supply 
of bench tools, and is capable of dealing with any repair 
work that may be recfuired for any part of the plantation. 
Carpenters' and blacksmiths' shops are situated in the build- 
ings, while the repair shop for cane cars is situated outside in 
a shed which spans one of the tracks specially devoted for this 
purpose. 

For the supplies of all kinds needed on the plantation a 
large warehouse is constructed in a convenient place ; at- 
tached to this are the offices for storekeeper and timekeeper. 
Near the warehouse are situated a railroad platform and 
scales for the purpose of weighing out the carloads of sugar 
as they are hauled away from the factory, thus providing a 
double check on the sugar weights before leaving the 
premises. 

The arrangements all through this plant are designed for 
making the greatest quantity of sugar in the shortest possi- 
ble time, and with the least possible labor. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

The construction of this plant was practically begun in 
October, 1900; some clearing and excavations had been done 
previously, but a force of men, under the supervision of the 
superintending engineer, were actively engaged in this 
month, the arrival of material commencing in November, and 
in February, 1901, the foundations were far enough advanced 
to commence the erection of the buildings. The construction 
of the structural part of the buildings was completed in Sep- 
tember, and in October, 1901, the sheet-iron covering for the 
roofs and sides of building was completed. The machinery 
commenced to arrive in May, 1901, and was immediately put 
in hand, the foundations and bolts having been made and set 
from special drawings. All the foundations throughout were 
made of concrete in the proportion of one barrel of cement, 
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five barrels of sand and six barrels of crushed rock, this 
amount of material making | cubic yard of concrete. This 
was well rammed in boxes properly laid out, where founda- 
tions came above the floor line ; two inches next the boxes were 
filled with fine concrete made of one barrel cement, three bar- 
rels of sand and four barrels of fine rock screenings, to give 
a good finish to the exposed foundations. All bolt holes were 
left 3 inches larger than the bolts, and were filled with ce- 
ment grout when machinery was placed. Boiler settings 
were made of hard red brick with fire-brick linings ; all fire- 
brick arches over furnaces and other places were made of 
specially selected brick put in dry, bricks being cut and fitted 
to radius required ; fire clay was very sparingly used on 
the vertical linings ; no stay-bolts of any kind were used in 
the brick work, the thrust of arches being taken up on heavy 
walls, and the boileis hang two inches clear of brick work in 
all directions, the space being filled up with asbestos pack- 
ing. This method of construction permits the free expansion 
and contraction of the boiler without throwing any strains 
on enclosed brickwork, and has proved excellent. 

The steam-pipes throughout the plant were made of lap- 
welded steel pipes tested at the factory to 500 lbs. per square 
inch. They were joined by heavy cast-iron flanges bored out, 
driven on to pipes which were then expanded into the flanges 
by riveting; the projecting ends of pipe were riveted down and 
cut off flush and straight. All elbows and tees are of cast iron, 
large sizes being flanged, and small sizes screwed. The pip- 
ing itself is designed with free ends to avoid the use of ex- 
pansion joints, the main pipe lines being solidly anchored 
near the middle of the buildings to convenient columns, and 
hung from the floor beams so as to be free to expand out- 
wards from the centre. In one instance only an expansion 
joint was placed, as the ends of the pipe were locked between 
columns, and means for taking up the expansion at this point 
became necessary. The steam pipes are all covered with non- 
conducting jackets ; the small sizes, from 4 inches diameter 
down, have magnesia covering one inch thick. The larger 
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pipes, up to i8 inches diameter, have air-space covering made 
of strips of wood one by one and a half inch laid longitudi- 
nally and three inches apart; over this was wire netting of 
one-half inch mesh, then layers of heavy manila paper, and 
the whole covered with cotton cloth and whitewashed. 

The material used in the construction of this factory is as 
follows : — 

Concrete in foundations and floors, 8,000 cubic yards. 

Steel and iron in buildings, 3,000 tons. 

Machinery, 2,500 tons. 

Lumber in floors, etc., 250,000 feet, B. M. 

Glass for windows and skylights, 8 tons. 

Faint, 3,500 gallons. 

Bricks in boiler settings and chimney linings, 500,000. 

Railroad tracks in storage yard, 6 miles. 

:}c :}i :{? j|c :{j ^ :{i 

The erection of and connecting of pipes to the machinery 
was finished and the factory started on January 29, 1902. 
There were no hitches or accidents, and the factory has been 
in operation steadily ever since. "^ * '•' 



HONOLULU'S DEVELOPING DRAMATIC AND 
MUSICAL TALENT. 



[A Review of Theatrical Eutertainments for 1904, written for the Annual by Allen 

Dunn.] 

i ONOLULU, like all communities that lie aside from 
the beaten path of theatrical travel, has at times 
suffered from a dearth of professional amuse- 
ment. While certain stock company organi- 
zations with repertoires of a dozen or so plays have in the past 
found it a convenience to take a short trip to the islands, these 
expeditions have not proven entire financial successes and only 
the holiday nature of the engagement, and perhaps the prestige 
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of having* played in Hawaii, has induced managers to attempt 
to make an annual booking. 

Reasons are not hard to find. The round trip occupies two 
weeks of constant expense without any income. The fares for 
the company of even ordinary size set a heavy mortgage on the 
receipts. The theater-going population of Honolulu, that por- 
tion of it which frequents amusements conducted in the English 
language, is limited, and three performances a week usually ex- 
hausts the supply. There have, of course, been exceptions. 
Ernest Hogan and his colored minstrels hold the record for 
attendance and receipts, but they were a novelty and second 
and third visits proved less and less fruitful. After a long 
famine of things theatrical there is usually a record turn out 
and the big attractions that touch Honolulu en passant, staying 
for only a few nights, are usually sure of good houses. 

Managers claim that Honolulu audiences are hard to please 
and there is much truth perhaps in the statement that "novelties 
only" will make money. The first opera company, for instance, 
that visited the islands garnered many shekels thous^h its enter- 
tainments were of indifferent quality. Following operatic com- 
binations failed to achieve wealth so easily. Perhaps the real 
reason lies in the fact that Honolulu for its size is unusually 
cosmopolitan in the nature of its inhabitants. Trips to the 
mainland are frequent with an accompaniment of seeing the best 
offered in the amusement line, and the result naturally follows 
that while visiting entertainers are made welcome at the outset, 
they too often produce plays and operas that have been seen be- 
fore under happier auspices and, although we cannot expect the 
best, we cannot help tiring of the mediocre. 

Suggestions have been occasionally made that the players a\ 
the head of the professional tree would find adequate remunera- 
tion here, but cold figures show that unless the eminent player 
was ordered to Hawaii for his or her health, the visit would be a 
financial disaster. In first class companies salaries are paid un- 
der contract for every week of the season, regardless of ocean 
voyages or alternate performances ; this not being the case with 
many of the organizations that have played here. If, for example, 
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Henry Miller, often cited as a possible visitor, should play here 
for two weeks at three nights a week at admission rates just 
thrice the regular size, or at $5 for the best seat, to the full 
capacity of the opera house, he would still be, financially, a 
heavy loser, when comparing with his usual mainland receipts. 

And, to clinch the argument, it has been definitely proven 
that no professional play can produce two full houses so that 
Miller would have to give six different performances, a feat 
that he never does on the mainland and with his regular com- 
pany, (selected for individual parts) could not accomplish. There 
are few leading actors with the available repertoire and com- 
pany. Mansfield, perhaps, could do it, but imagine Mansfield 
before the curtain on the last night, with expenses still ahead 
of the venture, telling the good folk of Honolulu, as is his wont, 
just what he thinks of the condition of his treasury and their 
responsibility concerning it. 

Honolulu does of course get good attractions once in a while, 
but they are, and must be, traveling organizations en route be- 
tween continents with fares already reckoned in the initial ex- 
pense, to whom Honolulu is merely a stop over, a holiday jaunt 
where only local expenses are to be met, and the limited en- 
gagement enables the manager to count his receipts before the 
doors open, while the performances are themselves a sort of dress 
rehearsal for the company, welcomed as such by a conscientious 
stage manager. 

Thus, like other somewhat isolated places, Honolulu must 
amuse itself by its own resources through the always popular 
form of entertainment which has driven ennui from many a 
•colony, many a regimental post, many a town or cantonment 
along the byways of the world — ''Amateur Theatricals.'' Every 
community has its prodigies, every village almost its boy or girl 
who has gone ''on the road" in some capacity or other, and every 
community is self-congratulatory as to the talent in its midst. 
and to the professional who stays here merely for a while and 
is not therefore biased Honolulu seems signally blessed in this 
regard. 

In the month of September there were two productions in 
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hand with entirely different casts, each lacking people who have 
been very lately prominent in other entertainments and yet hav- 
ing selected their principals from a long list of possibles, in- 
cluding clever amateurs who had not appeared for many months 
or made perhaps any bow to the local public as yet. 

While Honolulu is familiar with entertainments of more or 
less elaboration under local effort, as witness the very credible 
performance of "II Trovatore" at the re-opening of the Ha- 
waiian Opera House by amateurs, of record in the Annual for 
1897, it is only within the past year or two, however, that any 
decided measures bringing together the local talent have been 
carried out. Discoveries of clever singers and actors have been 
numerous in often unsuspected quarters, operas and plays have 
been staged in artistic fashion, while so great an impulse has 
the cult of Thespis sustained that "Alcibiades," a tragedy based 
on Grecian times and customs, came from the promising pen of 
an island born authoress, Miss Linda Schaefer, and, being per- 
formed, proved a well deserved success. 

Passing in review the theatrical events of the current year, 
enjoyed by Honolulu, one finds that the amateur predominates. 

In January Bizet's Carmen was given an elaborate and artistic 
production under the direction of Mrs. Annis Montague Turner, 
who has retired from her professional successes and now lends 
her valuable aid to the encouragement of local singers. Carmen 
brought forward Lot Sebastian Kaulukou, a young native Ha- 
waiian, possessing an excellent baritone, much natural dramatic 
talent and a pleasing appearance. Under Mrs. Turner's able 
coaching he sang the Toreador's role in vigorous, pleasing style, 
and has since gone forth for further study, before seeking fame 
and fortune in the career of a professional opera singer. Miss 
Alice Campbell also appearing for the first time before the "foot- 
lights," charmed all ears with her excellent and sympathetic so- 
prano, adding fresh laurels to those already gained by island 
born singers. 

Bizet's brilliant orchestration was done full justice to by the 
Honolulu Symphony Orchestra, a purely local and amateur or- 
ganization. Much of Carmen's dramatic success was undoubted- 
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ly due to the stage management of W. D. Adams, who from 
past professional experience, has proven a considerable factor in 
Honolulu amusements. Carmen was played twice. 

In February Friedenthal gave two recitals, and "Hiawatha" 
was sung by the members of the Episcopalian Cathedral choir 
for the organ fund of that edifice. Gerard Barton, a recent 
acquisition, and a welcome one, to local musical circles, con- 
ducted the rendition. In March came a couple of Scottish en- 
tertainers, who delighted a fairly good sized house, 
with the winsome ballads "o' the land o' Scots,'' the concert 
being under the auspices of the Scottish Thistle Club, one of 
the local benevolent organizations. About the same time ap- 
peared an Australian diva, who delighted several audiences and 
has since created somewhat of a furore in California. 

April proved a busy month in the production of Alcibiades, a 
dramatic episode told in spirited language ; essayed by a feminine 
cast of characters. The dialogue proved lively, the actresses 
full mistresses of their roles and the spirit thereof, while the 
costuming and scenic accessories were excellently carried out. 
Alcibiades also, as is almost invariably the case with similar local 
entertainments, gave its handsome profits to a worthy bene- 
ficiary, in this instance the Kapiolani Maternity Home. 

Next came three performances of Gilbert and Sullivan's 
"Pirates of Penzance" under the direction of the writer. Quite 
a little new talent, both with principals and chorus, helped to 
make the "Pirates" a musical and dramatic hit. The chorus 
work was particularly commendatory and the principals well 
chosen. The effective costuming was all of home manufacture, 
a departure from the usual procedure. Kappellmeister Berger's 
orchestra took charge of that phase of the production, which 
netted a neat sum for the organ fund of the Catholic Chapel of 
St. Augustine's, Waikiki. 

Meanwhile another opera was in rehearsal, a strain on the 
available talent of the town which its singers proved capable of 
sustaining. Mr. Gerard Barton, already mentioned, organist of 
St. Andrew's Cathedral and musical instructor for Oahu College, 
had recently composed an opera which was bought promptly by 
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an Eastern syndicate and is to be presented to the public at large 
in the season of i904-'o5. A trial performance being a fine op- 
portunity for a musician to size up the full harmonies of his 
creation, to criticise it as an entity, and add here, reduce there, 
polish or subdue; Mr. Barton realizing the musical possibilities 
of a Honolulu cast, determined to make this the scene of a first 
production. Assisted by Mr. Adams and by Mrs. Barton, whose 
brilliant accompaniments have done much toward the success of 
many affairs musical, the composer gave his first-born a brilliant 
setting. Much was expected of the piece and much realized. 
Bright, tuneful, up to date in plot, the Ahkund of Swat ef- 
fectually delighted alike audience, singers and composer. 

There is little doubt that the talent of this city, profuse as it is, 
owes much of its discovery, conservation and successful work 
to the congratulatory fact of the presence of such directors as 
Mrs. Turner and the gentlemen above mentioned. Much hard 
work, experience, ability and tact is needed in the production 
of amateur affairs, and Honolulu is happy in the possession of 
such competent overseers and designers. As the talent has in- 
creased so have the impressarios, but those mentioned are the 
pioneers of Amateur Theatricals in Honolulu. 

Mr. Harry Couzens was responsible for a delightful produc- 
tion of "Lady Ursula," given in dainty style, and Messrs. James 
Dougherty and Hugo Herzer, themselves singers and actors ot 
no mean ability, proved their directing powers in superintend- 
ing "Said Pasha,'' played three times in September to record 
houses for the benefit of the Myrtle Boat Club. Here again new 
talent was to the fore, and the staging most elaborate in costume 
effects. A composition of A. R. Cunha's, an island born com- 
poser and a prominent figure in many entertainments, was given 
special interpolation. 

Charley's Aunt came in the same month as a benefit for the 
Hawaii Yacht Club. The production was freely cited as the 
best purely dramatic amateur effort seen in Honolulu and was 
marked by almost professional smoothness, correct and detailed 
stage settings. The writer was the coach on this occasion be- 
sides playing the title role. 
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In November a big production of the *'Spy/' a military drama, 
was arranged for the National Guard of Hawaii. The militia- 
men themselves are prominent in its presentation, with drills and 
mock battles while the more experienced talent carries the lead- 
ing roles. 

In the musical entertainments the native Hawaiian has alwayjt. 
been found a valuable ally and, aside from Mr. Kaulukou others 
have shown themselves possessed of powers beyond the ordinary. 
Among these may be mentioned both John and William Ellis 
with excellent voices, the latter's tenor being almost phenomenal 
in range, power and purity of tone. Visiting musicians have 
often lamented its lack of better training than Hawaii can af- 
ford, and liberal oiTers have been made to take its possessor to 
Europe for that purpose. 

With professional entertainments this year, the star engage- 
ment was undoubtedly that of the "American Travesty Stars" 
at the Orpheum, playing the Weber and Field burlesque with 
the same company that had delighted San Francisco for two 
years. They played en route to Australia where' they have 
met with considerable success. 

Amateurism then seems the natural fount of Honolulu's en- 
tertainment, and with the strides made by its talent a high degree 
of attainment should be reached. The famous Bostonians, it 
may be remembered, graduated from an amateur company and 
the centvalization of Honolulu singers and players in one or 
perhaps two clubs, operatic and dramatic, should in due time, 
with proper coaching from the capable producers already in the 
field, achieve excellence. Some such plan has already been 
mooted and may be carfied out. In the meantime there are 
plays and rumors of plays already spoken of for next year. 



Readers of early voyages cannot but be impressed at the small size of 
the vessels sent out on their various ventures, many of them on long 
voyages. This is markedly so in the early fur-traders sent into the North 
Pacific, which set forth almost simultaneously from India, China, Eng- 
land and Eastern ports of the United States, Not a few of these vessels 
ranged from loo tons down to 50, and one at least registering but 26 ton?. 



ALGAE COLLECTING IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 



By Josephine E. Tildeti. 
I From Postelsia, Year Book of the Minnesota Seaside Station.] 

FTER spending several summers in work on the coasts of 
Washington and Vancouver Island, in which region the 
algal flora is, for the most part, arctic in character, it seemed 
that a study of tropical marine and fresh water vegetatirm would 
be beneficial. Previously no special collecting of this sort had 
been done in Hawaii, so that the discovery of interesting, rare 
and new forms might be expected. Accordingly, a trip to this 
group of islands was planned. 

The party, consisting of my mother. Miss Caroline M. Crosby 
and myself, left Minneapolis, April 30th, arriving four days later 
at Vancouver, where we went aboard the steamer Miozvera in 
blissful anticipation of our first voyage on the Pacific. In reality, 
so far as we know, nothing of interest occurred during the fol- 
lowing nine days. There were fierce bleak winds and threaten- 
ing skies and wild swelling seas under the influence oi which was 
lost all desire to study algae, tropical or otherwise. 

At the end of eight disagreeable days came one pleasant one. 
The sun shone and the air was deliciously balmy. * * * 
Strange looking sailing vessels and other craft were around us. 
Flying fish were abundant. Above all, land was in sight. Soon 
a hazy outline of mountains was made out. Diamond Head was 
distinguished ; red hillsides and green valleys slowly became vis- 
ible, and at last the fringe of cocoanuts on Waikiki beach. It 
was easy now to understand the nautical term ''hug the shore," 
for we were all ready to embrace any form of soil that would 
'^llow a firm foothold. As we swung in towards the dock at 
Honolulu, we were not disappointed in seeing the naked Ha- 
^vaaian boys swim out to the steamer ready to dive for pennies 
which the passengers threw over to them. 
We, of course, looked for algae around the wharf, but in vain. 
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The only sign of vegetation of any kind were the wreaths of 
flowers (leis) which the brown natives wore on their hats, around 
their necks, or carried in their hands. 

Probably no visitor was ever disappointed in Honolulu. Pass- 
ing through the streets, perhaps the thing that impressed us most 
v/as the number of ideally beautiful homes. The houses are net 
remarkable in themselves, but each is set in the midst of a grove 
of trees, shrubs and foliage plants. A hedge of Hibiscus, with 
its mass of scarlet, an arbor covered with the trailing vines and 
purple blossoms of the Bougainvillia, or a veranda or lanai fes- 
tooned with the green and white Stephanotis, gave the color and 
variety needed to offset the predominating foliage green; for 
flower beds are rare in Honolulu. Glimpses of hammocks and 
tennis grounds made one feel that perhaps it was not worth 
while to spend so much time in labor. It was with regret that 
we turned our steps away from the city, for it was necessary 
to find a suitable collecting spot and begin work at once. 

Having made a round trip journey over the Oahu Railway 
and Land Co. line, the only railroad on the Island of Oahu, we 
decided to locate our camp at the Waianae plantation, thirty- 
three miles west of Honolulu. The third day found us com- 
fortably established in pleasant rooms. A large unused, well- 
lighted back room in the railway station building was given us 
for a laboratory. We made tables extending around three sides 
of the room out of trunks and packing boxes. In front of one 
window the microscope was set up for Miss Crosby, and at the 
other were my quarters where I could attend to my mounting 
and pressing. Certainly no more could be asked. It all seemed 
like a fairy tale. Our surroundings were perfect. Our new 
friends overwhelmed us with kindness. If only the algae were 
forthcoming. 

There was low tide early the next morning, and down to the 
beach we hurried. With a feeling of despair we scanned the 
rocks, for disappointment stared us in the face. To one accus- 
tomed to mammoth seaweeds of the Straits of Fuca, which ag- 
gressively compel attention, the Waianae beach seemed absolute- 
ly barren. But, finally, a little, odd-appearing plant was dis- 
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covered, and then a second, and down under a ledge of rock a 
bed of queer red bags, and, in a word, it was six weeks before 
we w^ere able to stop collecting algae on the shores of Waianae. 

There was found to be very little difference between low 
and high tide, about three feet in reality, but the low tides were 
generally accompanied bv high waves, so that it was always diffi- 
cult to collect. 

We used to rise at five, awakened by the horribly discordant 
lay of a clock with a Chinese alarm. After breakfast of rice, 
sweet potatoes, stewed mangoes or fresh cocoanut we hastened 
to the laboratory for our collecting aprons, pails and knives, 
and then were off^ for a two or three mile trip up or down the 
beach. Among the more conspicuous and common forms grow- 
ing on the rocks here were the following: Microdictyon wm- 
hilicatum, with its curious net-like frond; the somewhat remark- 
able Dictyosphceria favulosa ; Halimeda tuna ; Caulerpa taxifolia, 
looking like a Lycopodium prostrate and half buried in the sand ; 
two interesting varieties of Cladophora which have recently been 
pronounced new by Herr Brand — C, composita contracta Brand 
and C montagnei zvaianeana Brand. Incoming waves generally 
brought a supply of Codium adhcerens and Codium tomentosum, 
both of which are known as aalaula by the Hawaiians and used, 
uncooked, as food. In certain places were beds of the well- 
known Padina pavonia. Hydro clathnis cmicellatus was a stiff, 
brown, perforated cushion. Turbinaria ornata, one of the most 
highly specialized types of the Fucacae, bearing its fruit on 
short, stiff, umbrella-like branches, grew always just where the 
waves were so strong that no ©ne could possibly reach it. Two 
species of Sargassum, growing together, extended over a wide 
area and were not seen again on the islands. The fronds of 
these, ground up into bits and mixed with raw fish torn into 
small shreds, formed a sort of salad very highly prized by the 
natives. Boiled with squid, they also regarded it as a great 
delicacy. The native name was limu kala. The red algse were 
most common. Asparagopsis sanfordiana had the appearance of 
'I little pink or flesh-colored pine tree, and, though most frail to 
^^he touch, it stood with ease the onslaught of the waves. 
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Wrangelia penicillata, a pretty, brownish-green, filmy, fern-like 
plant, grew in tide pools which were constantly replenished by 
dashing waves. Deep, shaded crevices in the reefs were lined 
with growths of the dark red rosettes of Amansia glomerata. 
Several species of Galaxaura, and Liagora were common. 

Miss Crosby carried in her collecting apron a hammer and 
chisel, being always on the watch for lichens, and she used fre- 
quently to work among the rocks on the hillsides while I was 
being entertained in the tide pools below. 

Quite often we would eat a very early breakfast, get our col- 
lecting implements into one of the trunks and prepare to take the 
first train for some other plantaion. On the morning of June 
2nd, for instance, our destination was Aiea. At ten minutes past 
seven we boarded the first passenger train going towards Hono- 
lulu. For a distance of eight miles the road skirts the shore and 
then turns landwards or mauka through rice and sugar planta- 
tions, Ewa Mill, Waipahu, Pearl City. We reached Aiea at 
eleven minutes past eight. Like all rice fields in Hawaii, this 
one is worked entirely by Chinamen, they alone being able to en- 
dure the conditions of location and climate necessary for the culti- 
vation of this cereal. On one side of the railroad track was the 
broad, muddy inland lake or bay of salt water. Pearl Harbor ; on 
the other side were the terraced plots or fields, flooded to a depth 
of several inches with water and separated by narrow raised 
earthen ridges on which the careful Chinaman doubtless succeed- 
ed in walking, but which many times proved treacherous to our 
unsteady feet. A rice plantation, laid out as it generally is on 
the low flats at the foot of a valley, where mountain streams 
empty into the sea, is an ideal collecting ground for certain kinds 
of algse. While the rice plants are growing and until they are 
mature, they are kept under water which is not stagnant or sour, 
but which flows off gradually and is constantly renew^ed. The 
almost stagnant ponds, the sluggishly flowing streams in the 
ditches and the nuiddy banks all have their peculiar inhabitants. 

The reward of the morning's work was some very interesting 
things. Floating in the somewhat brackish water of the outer, 
larger ditch, nearest the beach, were found soft, corrugateci 
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mosses, bright blue-green in color, Aphanothece prasina. Here 
also were tangles of the narrow cylindrical fronds of Entero- 
morpha intestinalis. Farther back in one of the plots, among 
the roots of the rice plants, was an abundance of fruiting Chara. 
Living with it was the familiar and omnipresent Hydrodictyon 
reticidatiun. One entire terrace, higher and somewhat drier than 
the others, was covered with the pale brown silky masses of 
Conferva sandwicensis. Another single plot was in the posses- 
sion of Gloeothece fuscohitea, whose soft, blue-green, gelatinous 
colonies floated in extensive layers on the surface of the 
water. * * * 

There were many other early morning rides through sugar 
and rice plantations, and we frequently beheld sights that caused 
us to rub our eyes and suddenly ask each other if we were really 
experiencing this life, or only dreaming. On sugar plantations 
there were big irrigating ditches, sometimes flooded, sometimes ■ 
dry for several days. Oscillatoria, Phormidium, Anabmia, 
Pithophora and Cladophora flourished here. While collecting in 
such places we were always surrounded by a crowd of onlookers, 
of various colors and degrees of intelhgence. It was Miss 
Crosby's self-appointed task to interest these visitors and keep 
them from "bothering." In her explanations of various things 
she often got her hearers wild with enthusiasm, and she learned 
to speak "pigeon-English." The Hawaiian name for algae was 
"limu," and we were therefore called the ''limu ladies." 

Sometimes we would all three of us go off for a stay of several 
days at a more distant place. We spent four days at Waikiki 
beach, where numerous new marine forms were picked up from 
the ''wash." Both here and at Waianae we had many opportuni- 
ties of seeing surf-riding, by native men and boys. The surf 
board is shaped like an ironing board, about two feet wide and 
nine feet long. The man swims out to smooth water, selects 
a wave of the right kind and mounts his board. It receives the 
momentum of the surf and he rides in on the surface of the 
water and is landed safely on the beach. 

Several days were spent at the hotel at Waialua, by the sea, 
and, though camping out and roughing it have their charms, we 
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thoroughly enjoyed our stay at this place, Haleiwa, "beautiful 
home/' We shall always remember the wide, pleasant verandas, 
the charming surroundings and the good times we had there. 
Like all Hawaiian hotels, there are cottages attached to the main 
structure for those who prefer them to the inside rooms. Each 
room is fitted with electric lights and telephone connections. It 
was great fun to telephone our wants to the office and then, 
looking out of the window, perceive a nimble Japanese servant 
come skipping through the grounds to attend to us, alw^ays in 
the politest and most satisfacory manner possible. 

At one time we made a visit of ten days to a private plantation 
on the northeast side of Oahu, and it w^as with the greatest diffi- 
culy that we could make up our minds to leave it. After finish- 
ing our work in the afternoon we used to sit on the grass under 
the cocoanut trees until time to go in bathing. In the evening 
we had dinner coffee on the veranda, and our host read aloud, or 
we talked. It certainly was anything but easy to do our regular 
work here. In addition to rice fields and taro patches, here were 
all sorts of fruit orchards, and a large number of curious intro- 
duced plants from Australia and Asia, besides an interestii g 
family of the sacred Chinese cattle. 

One day we visited the Kaliuwaa falls at the head of the val- 
ley by the same name, attended by three of the sons of our host 
and guided by an interesting old Hawaiian. At first we fol- 
lowed the dry bed of the stream, and afterw^ards, reaching water, 
we did some difficult scrambling over stones and boulders and 
wading through deep holes. On our way we frequently re- 
freshed ourselves with guavas, which are yellow on the outside 
like a lemon, and rose-pink on the inside, and which one eats, 
skin, seeds and all, and then wants more. The mountain apples 
were as beautiful in appearance, but are quite insipid to the taste. 
The algal finds consisted of a species of Stigeoclonium one or two 
feet in length ; a Scytonenia in dark reddish layers on stones in 
the stream. With it were tiny, blue-green cushions of a Toly- 
pothrix and a Nostoc. When the falls were reached we were in- 
structed by our companions to make an offering to the goddess 
of the waterfall, which we did in true Hawaiian style, building 
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a tiny pile of stones on one or two large leaves, and so made 
ourselves safe from falling stones, which otherwise, W'e were 
assured, would strike us. On the sides of the cliff w^ashed hy the 
spray of the waterfall, among mosses and liverworts, wms found 
what seemed to be a Nostoc, but which turned out to be Aphano- 
thece nagelii. After a hard upward scramble among Ian tana 
patches and on the exceedingly slippery dried grass of the moun- 
tain side, we were taken to view a sandal-wood tree, of which 
few are now to be found on the islands. Some of the roots, 
twigs, berries and leaves were taken, and we also found some 
fine specimens of aerial roots of the screw-pine and some ti 
plants. 

June 27th we embarked on the Kinau for the Island of Hawaii. 
This voyage is compared, by those who know, to the crossing of 
the English channel. It is unnecessary to say that we privately 
relinquished all hope of seeing Paris. At certain times during 
this trip a kind steward is wont to visit the different staterooms 
and groups of people announcing that the sea may be "a bit 
choppy" for the next hour or two. 

At II a. m. the steamer stood off Mahukona, and the sailors, 
prepared to transfer the freight in small boats, because there is 
no dock. Realizing that our condition would be much relieved 
by so doing, we induced the captain to allow us to land. It being 
at the time of low tide, w^e examined the rocks for seaweeds, and 
for the first time made the acquaintance of Ahnfeltia concinna, a 
succulent, brittle, brownish-red seaweed, afterward found to 
grow in abundance on the rocks of ]Hilo harbor, at Punaluu and 
Pahala, therefore probably extending entirely around the Island 
of Hawaii ; though as far as I know, not growing on the rocks 
of either Oahu or Kauai. Since the plant is so common along 
these shores, and of considerable size, it is easily distinguished 
by any one enough interested to look out for it. 

We found Hilo to be very delightful and quite different from 
Monolulu, except in the people, who were just as kind to us and 
niade our stay with them as happy as did our friends in Oahu. 
As soon as we were nicely settled, w^e made ready for the jour- 
''<-'y to Kilauea, thirty-one miles from Hilo. The four-seated 
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stage, drawn by four horses, was comfortable and the road as 
fine as the government roads in our own Yellowstone Park. 
Along the way, after we had reached the dense forest, many new 
plants were noticed. Datura arborea, in full bloom and frag- 
rance, was passed. The most striking feature of the landscape 
was the bird's nest fern, Asphenium nidus, perched among the 
branches of the screw-pine and other trees, looking, as its name 
implies, like the home of some gigantic bird. Other smaller 
perching plants, mostly ferns, mosses and liverworts, clothed 
tree trunks in the greatest luxuriance. Ophioglossitm pendulum 
was collected here. This was also our first opportunity of seeing 
the tree ferns. The journey occupied about six hours' time. 
Arrived at the Volcano House, and having immediately made 
the four mile trip to the volcano, we turned our attention again 
to the algae. It was hoped that there might be hot spring forms 
in the neighborhood, and, on gazing into the depths of steam- 
ing crevices, we were able to see evidence of blue-green coat- 
ings on the rocks below. But the sulphur fumes were too sug- 
gestive, and it did not seem desirable to pursue investigation 
further. So the only algae collected at Kilauea was a poor little 
undeveloped Hormiscia, which grew as a bright green crust on 
dirt and stones under dripping tanks back of the Volcano House.. 
This is at an elevation of 4,000 feet. 

Owing to a runaway, I believe, stage connection between the 
Volcano House and Pahala, a plantation on the south shore of the 
island, was interrupted. After frantic efforts to make our 
meaning clear to sundry parties in Pahala, we at last got the 
-ear of a kind-hearted white man who promised us a team and 
driver to drive us down. We thought our troubles ended, but 
the next morning found us three women with a trunk of collect- 
ting supplies, occupying a stage drawn by a white horse and a 
.black mule and driven by a native boy of about eighteen years. 
At first the road was not very bad, but inside of a few miles it 
became frightful, and cannot be adequately described. We were 
in a most ludicrous situation, had it not been so dangerous. 
Never were all four wheels on a level. A front wheel would 
pass over a large block of lava while a hind one was dragging 
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through a deep hole, and this continued through a constant and 
decided decHne for a distance of twenty-three miles, with varia- 
tions in the sizes of holes and lava blocks. The animals w^ere 
not matched in their manner, temper, or gait. The horse held 
back, the mule pulled sturdily forward. As a result the car- 
riage at brief intervals swerved from the ''trail,'' the driver al- 
ways waking up just in time to back away from some yawning 
precipice, while the cold perspiration stood on our browns. For 
more than twelve hours we clung every minute to the seats 
to keep from being thrown from the carriage. The jolting and 
shaking were terrible. To keep up our spirits we sang, even 
descending in our misery to "Sing this round over and over 
again'' ; but this only served to attract the attention of the driver 
and he paid less heed than ever to his horses. We were very 
hospitably entertained by Mr. L. Chong, a Chinese cane planter, 
who did everything possible for our comfort. 

We had planned to visit Punaluu, seven miles away, on the 
seashore, by going on the plantation train from Pahala. Great- 
ly to our disappointment we found that the "Fourth of July" 
celebration also included the third, and no trains would run. 
Finally, through the aid of one of our new found friends, a 
Portuguese was induced to take Miss Crosby and myself down at 
seven the next morning, on a car run by gravity. It was some- 
thing like a hand car, but had only a platform, two seats and four 
wheels. We thoroughly enjoyed being whizzed over the high 
and shaky trestle-works and around sharp turns. I think the 
man went slower than usual, for sometimes the car stopped on 
an upward incline, and then he had to get out and push. If 
there was any danger it did not trouble us, and we jumped ofif 
at Punaluit with our botany can and press, with a feeling as of 
descending from the clouds. I believe now that we would have 
accepted an invitation to go somewhere in a balloon, provided 
we were promised an opportunity for collecting algae when we 
got there. 

During our day at Punaluu there was but one drawback to 
our happiness, and the question haunted us — how were we to 
return to Pahala? But we managed to explore a large area of 
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the shore, and found an interesting spring, called Kauila, long 
held sacred by Hawaiians, and in which we found various forms 
of Conferva; Oedogonmm and Cladophora. With the help of a 
native man and woman who were able to swim out and collect 
algae on a rocky point, clinging there when the waves washed 
over them, we got quite a few new salt-water forms. At four 
o'clock in the afternoon a boy appeared on horseback, leading 
two saddled horses. Mr. Chong had helped us out of our 
dilemma in this way. However glad we were to accept his 
kindness, it was a case of falling from the frying pan into the 
fire, for at least one of us had never been on a horse's back be- 
fore. Our party was soon increased by a lonely Japanese on a 
small nag. In this way we made the uphill ride of seven miles, 
and were not thrown or killed in any other way. But Hawaiian 
horses do not seem to understand the American use of the reins. 
We were told that to hold the reins tightly would make the 
horse gallop, to do something else would make him trot, and so 
on, but we never learned what to do to make him stand still, or 
to go to the right or left, or to stop standing on his hind feet. 
In fact, to tell the plain truth, I never dared touch the reins at 
all, but held on with both hands to the front of the saddle. On 
the contrary, I am sure that Miss Crosby did hold the reins, 
for her horse was always turning round and round, or pawing 
with its front feet in the air, or galloping, and when I caught 
up with her she would say that she was tired of walking and had 
just taken a little canter. We came into Pahala in the midst 
of the horse-racing festivities. The plantation hands had decor- 
ated the one street with their national flags and red and yellow 
buntings and many gay-colored lanterns, and were plunguig 
madly back and forth on their fastest steeds. Imagine our dis- 
may at being led through this gay scene by our two cavaliers ; 
but there was no help for it, and one of the two horses suddenly 
became alive to the fact that something was going on, darted 
forward and ran under a low flume, thereby nearly wiping his 
rider from the saddle. 

The next day being the "Fourth," we celebrated by walking 
straight from Pahala to the beach, over four miles of the rough- 
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est pahoehoe lava. As the shore rocks were steep and high, 
we were not able to do much collecting, but the booming of the 
waves was wonderful, and except that sound there was perfect 
silence. We felt that we were standing on a very young earth 
and were seeing, as it were, the first attempt of nature to clothe 
a new land with vegetation. The flow is quite a new one, and 
one or two species of lichens, a fern and a flowering plant were 
the sole occupants of the bleak looking waste. The number of 
plants grew more and more abundant as we left the beach, but 
were still restricted to these few species for about two miles. 

By the next morning our courage had come back, and at six 
o'clock we were on our way back to the volcano with the same 
terrible road, driver, team and carriage as before. We had 
thought it impossible to take that drive again, but it was our 
only alternative unless we wished to remain in Pahala forever. 
It was really not quite so bad going up as it had been coming 
down. We had dinner that night at the Volcano House and at 
2 :3o a. m. were aroused to take the stage for Hilo, where we 
arrived at ten o'clock in a dilapidated condition. The three 
sudden changes, from the dry heat of Pahala, to the icy rains of 
Kilauea, and then to the damp, sultry heat of Hilo, were too 
much for us and we were all more or less prostrated for some 
hours. On July 7th, we walked eight miles to and from the 
upper falls of the Wailuku river, where we found a Lyngbya, 
two Oscillatorias, a Scytonema and an Oedogoniurn. 

Our next trip was along the northeast shore of Hawaii to the 
Waipio valley, sixty-five miles from Hilo. This time we had a 
comfortable two-seated carriage, a pair of good horses and a 
Japanese driver. The roads w^re in excellent condition and 
the scenery wonderful. This coast is made up of bold precipices, 
so that marine collecting had to be given up, but the conditions 
for the growth of fresh-water algae were very favorable, as 
there is a heavy fainfall in this section and running streams and 
dripping cliffs are numerous. As these rivers cast themselves 
into the sea from the high rock walls, beautiful cascades are 
formed, which can be plainly seen from the deck of the Kinau 
if one is interested in looking out. I believe that between Hilo 
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and Waipio valley there are about ninety-seven gulches, each 
one causing a deviation in the road from a quarter to a half of a 
mile, and meaning a long downhill and a corresponding long 
uphill ride on the opposite side. Our driver could talk abso- 
lutely no English except to swear dreadfully, and did so very 
deliberately whenever the horses balked. This occurred at the 
foot of each hill, presumably because it was here that he in- 
variably applied the brake. 

In the mouth of Hakalau stream a Stigeocloniinn grew at- 
tached to pebbles. It was said that the Hawaiians used it for 
bait for mullet, which would not bite at any other substance. 
Some fine desmids were also gathered from cliffs under drip- 
ping water in Hakalau gulch. Farther on, at Laupahoehoe, 
some dark brownish globules, Nostoc thalli, were picked oflf the 
mosses on wet clififs. On these cliffs were also found a dark 
blue skin, a Cylindrospermun% and a gray slimy coating which 
proved to be Gloeocapsa quaternata. At Kukuihaele we made a 
stay of several days. From here we explored the lovely Waipio 
valley and the mountain streams. In a taro patch was found 
Anaboena variabilis, some Chara and diatoms. A memorable 
trip was our horseback excursion up the mountain trail to the 
head waters of the mill flume. My horse ran away before I was 
on him fiyt minutes, and Miss Crosby's stood on his hind legs 
most of the time, but, partly because we were assured they were 
the gentlest horses on the plantation, and mainly because we 
were so delighted with the luxuriance of ferns and mountain 
trees, we got the better of .our first fright and did our ditch 
jumping and slippery climbing with comparative ease. When 
the horses could go no further, they were tired, and we went 
the rest of the way on elevated flumes — wooden ditches about 
two feet wide and one foot deep, some of them twenty-five feet 
from the ground. On the boards of the flume were attached 
the fronds of Nostoc comitiune, and in the falls of the stream 
were beds of small, black, shot-like balls, Nostoc verriicosum. 
Before going back to the horses we gathered specimens of eight 
or ten new ferns, among them P silo turn triqiietrum, and some 
tree lobelias, shrubs three to six feet high, with very large 
flowers. 
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July 17th found us back in Hilo, and we were soon on our 
way to Puna district, where we wished to work in the vicinity 
of Green Lake. The house and grounds of our host occupied 
the level crater of an extinct volcano, now completely carpeted 
with grass. In a second crater, quite near to the first, was the 
sheet of water known as Green Lake. In this there w^as found 
to be little except a few desmids and Cladophoras. We had 
heard of a warm spring in this neighborhood, and the next 
morning made a search for it. The water was not particularly 
warm., being only 31° C. at the time we took a reading, but 
several good things were growing in the water, and we were 
glad to find them. On the way back to Hilo we stopped several 
times to examine the s^^ allow pools scattered about in the pa- 
hoehoe, and in most of them fine desmid material was found. 

Another short excursion was made from Hilo. We were 
rowed in a whaleboat by four big Hawaiians down the shore a 
few miles to "Sekonet," where conditions were considerably 
different. A number of lagoons are just inside the shore line 
on the beach and in these were an interesting Monostroina and 
some other forms peculiar to brackish water. 

Again we consigned ourselves to the mercy of the Kinau and 
returned to Honolulu to store the collections accumulated from 
Hawaii. With a fresh supply of preserving cans and drying 
paper, but with waning ambition, we went aboard the little 
James Makee, which carried us to the Kealia plantation and 
Kapaa beach, on the Island of Kauai. It being vacation time, 
we were given the teachers' cottage, and kept house by our- 
selves again. The marine flora here resembled very much that 
of the western shores of Oahu, and was totally different from 
that of Hawaii. We were able to collect again at low tide. 
There was an abundance of Bryopsis, Canlerpa, Ainansia and 
some Dictyota. 

Having secured a good Japanese driver and a carriage wc 
started on a journey to the most northern point of the islaiKl. 
The roads were in good condition, we had very pleasant weather 
and thoroughly enjoyed every moment of the drive. At Hana- 
lei we collected on the coral reef, where two species of tlic 
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interesting seaweed Martcnsia, were secured. This had not been 
seen at any other point. In some rice fields there were found 
PitJiophora and other chlorophycese. From here we drove back 
to Kapaa and on south to NawiHwiH, one of the most southern 
points of the island. We stayed at this place all day with 
nothing special to do. Dined at a Chinaman's on mince pie, 
sorghum and bread, bought up all the Hawaiian fans, mats 
and baskets we could find, besides a quantity of polished cocoa- 
nut calabashes, and collected the third species of Sargassiim 
known from these islands, kS". polyphyllum. After a weary wait 
we were picked up in the afternoon, along with a drove of sheep, 
and carried in a, small boat two miles out to sea, where the 
steamer W. G. Hall lay rocking frightfully. Without going 
further into detail, we reached Honolulu next morning, where 
a few days were spent in putting away the preserved speci- 
mens in trunks, seeing to the soldering of large tin vessels and 
having packing boxes fitted up. It was extremely difficult to 
take care of the specimens preserved in formaline, wdiich were 
in tin cans, for the salt in the air and water caused the tin 
to rust very quickly, and all vessels had to be soldered and re-^ 
soldered during the time we w^re in the islands. 

On a certain dark, rainy night at nine o'clock we said a re- 
luctant good bye to our kind Honolulu friends, and went out on 
a tugboat to the Aorangi, up whose dark looming sides we had 
to climb on a swinging ladder. In two wrecks more we w^ere 
l)ack in Minneapolis. Every can in the collection was leaking, 
yet all specimens came through in perfect condition. 



A WRITER in an Eastern journal recently souqfht to identify John Jacob 
Astor with the discovery and controlling interest for years of the sandal- 
^vood trade of the Hawaiian Islands. In Astor's reply to Hon. John 
Quincy Adams' enquiry for particulars of his Pacific Coast ventures he 
'iientioned the several vessels he had sent forth, or through the Pacific 
Inr Company, he was interested in, that touched, or was lost here, the 
earliest of which was in 1809, but no mention is made of participating 
11^ trade between these islands and China, nor any reference to sandal- 
^vood whatever. This trade was almost in its zenith when Astor's ships 
^i^ited the islands, as may be seen in an article thereon in this issue. 



THE LEGEND OF KANEAUKAI 



As Related by Residents of Waialua District, Oahu. 

ONG ago, when the Hawaiians were in the darkness of 
superstition and kahunaism, with their gods and lords 
^Q- many, there lived at Mokuleia, Waialua, two old men 
whose business it was to pray to Kaneaukai for a plentiful 
supply of fish. These men were quite poor in v/orldly pos- 
sesions, but given to the habit of drinking a potion of awa 
after their evening meal of poi and fish. 

The fish that frequented the waters of Mokuleia were the 
aweoweo, kala, manini, and many other varieties that find 
their habitat inside the coral reefs. Crabs of the w^hite vari- 
ety burrowed in the sand near the sea-shore and were dug 
out by the people, young and old. The squid also were 
speared by the skillful fishermen and were eaten stewed, or 
salted and sun-dried and roasted on the coals. 

The salt likely came from Kaena point from salt water 
evaporation in the holes of rocks so plentiful on that stormy 
cape. Or it may have been made on the salt pans of Paukau- 
wila, near the stream of that name, where a few years ago 
this industry, on a small scale, existed. 

But to return to our worshippers of Kaneaukai. One morn- 
ing on going out upon the sea-shore they found a log of 
wood, somewhat resembling the human form, which they took 
home and set it in a corner of their lowly hut, and continued 
their habit of praying to Kaneaukai. One evening, after hav- 
ing prepared a scanty supper of poi and salt, with perhaps 
a few roasted kukui-nuts as a relish, and a couple of cocoanut 
cups of awa as their usual drink, they saw^ a handsome young 
man approaching, who entered their hut and saluted them. 
He introduced himself by saying, "I am Kaneaukai to whom 
you have been praying, and that which you have set up i"^ 
my image; you have done well in caring for it.'' 

He sat down, after the Hawaiian custom, as if to share 
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their evening meal, which the two old men invited him to 
partake of with them, but regretted the scanty supply of awa. 
He said: 'Tour the awa back into the bowl and divide into 
three. This they did and at once shared their meal with their 
guest. 

After supper Kaneaukai said to the two old men, "Go to 
Keawanui and you will get fish enough for the present." He 
then disappeared, and the fishermen went as instructed and 
obtained three fish ; one they gave to an old sorceress who 
lived near by, and the other two they kept for themselves. 

Soon after this there was a large school of fish secured by the 
fishermen of Mokuleia. So abundant were the fish that after 
salting all they could there was enough to give away to the 
neighbors ; and even the dogs had more than they desired. 

Leaving the Mokuleia people to the enjoyment of their 
unusual supply of fish, we will turn to the abode of two 
kahunas, who were also fishermen, living on the south side 
of Waimea valley, Oahu. One morning, being out of fish, 
they went out into the harbor to try their luck, and casting 
their net they caught up a calcareous stone about as large as 
a man's head, and a pilot fish. They let the pilot fish g'o and 
threw the stone back into the sea. Again they cast their 
net and again they caught the stone and the pilot fish, and 
so again at the third haul. At this they concluded that the 
stone was a representative of some god. The elder of the 
two said : 'Tet us take this stone ashore and set it up as 
an idol, but the pilot fish we will let go." So they did, set- 
ting it up on the turn of the bluflF on the south side of the 
harbor of Waimea. They built an enclosure about it and 
smoothed off the rocky bluff by putting flat stones from the 
immediate neighborhood about the stone idol thus strangely 
found. 

About ten days after the finding of the stone idol the two 
<^ld kahunas were sitting by their grass hut in the dusk of 
the evening, bewailing the scarcity of fish, when Kaneaukai 
^^imself appeared before them in the guise of a young man. 
He told them that they had done well in setting* up his stone 
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image, and if they would follow his directions they would 
have a plentiful supply of fish. Said he, ''Go to Mokuleia, and 
you will find my wooden idol ; bring it here and set it up 
alongside of my stone idol." But they demurred, as it was 
a dark night and there were usually quicksands after a freshet 
in the Kamananui river. His answer was, ''Send your grand- 
sons," and so the two young men were sent for to get the 
wooden idol and were told where they could find it. 

The young men started for Mokuleia by way of Kaika, 
near the place where salt was made a few years ago. Being 
strangers, they were in doubt about the true w^ay, when a 
metor (hoku kaolele) appeared and went before them, show^- 
ing them how to escape the quicksands. After crossing the 
river they went on to Mokuleia as directed by Kaneaukai, 
and found in the hut of the two old men the wooden idol. 
They shouldered it, and taking as much dried fish as they 
could carry, they returned by the same way that they came, 
arriving" at home about midnight. 

The next day the two old kahunas set up the wooden idol 
in the same enclosure with the stone representative of Kane- 
aukai. The wooden image has long since disappeared, having 
been destroyed, probably, at the time Kaahumanu made a 
tour of Oahu after her conversion to Christianity when she is- 
sued her edict to burn all the idols. But the stone idol was not 
destroyed. Even during the past sixty years offerings of 
roast pigs are known to have been placed before it. This 
was done secretly for fear of the chiefs who had published 
laws against idolatry. 

Accounts differ; various narrators giving the story some 
embellishments of their own. So good a man as a deacon of 
Waialua in telling the above seemed to believe that, instead 
of it being a legend it was true, for an old man, to whom he 
referred as authority, said, that one of the young men who 
went to Mokuleia and brought the wooden idol to Waimea 
was his own grandfather, 

Pelekane, an aged resident of the locality, gives this ver- 
sion : Following the placement of their strangely found siione 
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these two men dreamt of Kaneankai as a god in some far- 
distant land, to whom they petitioned that he would crown 
their labors with success by granting them a plentiful supply 
of fish. Dreaming thus, Kaneaukai revealed himself to them 
as being already at their shore; that the stone which they 
had been permitted to find and had honored by setting up 
at Kehauapuu, was himself, in response to their petitions, and 
since they had been faithful so far, upon continuance of same, 
and offerings thereto, they should ever after be successful 
in their fishing ; and as if in confirmation of this covenant, 
this locality has ever since been noted for the periodical visits 
of schools of the anae-holo and kala, which are prevalent from 
April to July, coming, it is said, from Ohea, Honuaula, Maui, 
by way of Kahuku, and returning the same way. 

So strong was the superstitious belief of the people in this 
deified stone that when, some' twenty years ago, the then road 
supervisor of the district threw it over and broke off a por- 
tion, it was prophesied that Kaneaukai would be avenged for 
the insult. And when shortly after he lost his position and 
removed from the district, returning not to the day of his 
death, and that several of his relatives have met untimely 
ends, not a few but felt it was the recompense of his sacri- 
legeous act. 



INTEODUCTION OF PERFUMERY. 

tlie Hawaiiaiis' first acquaintance with perfumery was evidently through 
the early visits and trading of the Russians from the Northwest coast, 
^»r the other earher visiting fur-traders from there en route to China, 
or prohahly the Russians themseh^es in their visits here, 1814-16. 

Hawaiians of fifty or more years ago showed a marked preference for 
musk as a perfume, either in its extract preparation or solid forms, and 
^1ie name "lukini," applied thereto, leads to the impression that it was 
'iitroduced to their attention as ahove stated, in the early part of the last 
("cntury, for Lukini is Hawaiian for Russia, or Russian. In no other 
^^'ly can we account for the reason w-hy the extract of musk should be 
termed "wai lukini" (Russian water) and its crude or solid form should 
''*' called "hua lukini," (Russian seed, or fruit; a something productive), 
^' *'i*c it not the fact that they — the Hawaiians — identified it with the Rus- 
^' 'lis as an article of trade, or a product of their country. 

^t is said that at the present day the natives will not touch it, so 
<^n:inged have hecome their taste for perfume. 



ON HAWAIIAN DUPLICATED PLACE NAMES. 



OUBTLESS the question comes to mind occasionally with 
IcJjj all students of Hawaii, her land and people, as to the cause 
of, or reason for, the repetition of place-names frequently 
met with throughout the islands ; and like query possesses many 
new comers at the various meanings for many words of like spell- 
ing and pronunciation. To some the idea is suggested of a poverty 
of the language, though Hawaiians resent the imputation with 
some warmth, and instance the fact that they have over thirty 
names for the rain, while the various winds around the Islands, 
mentioned in the legend of Pakaa, embrace eighty-five. Others 
consider the repetition of place-names as largely indicative of 
the sentiment of the people in their changes, like names identify- 
ing the connection in the settlement of families moving from one 
place to the other. Others again look upon it as simply a mat- 
ter of coincidence. 

Certain names are used alike on several of the islands for some 
evident reason, like ■ Kona for the southwestern district in the 
Islands of Kauai, Oahu, Molokai and Hawaii, which is said to 
apply from the southerly storms of the same name prevalent 
during the winter or rainy months to which this district in the 
above-named islands are exposed; though Maui and Lanai have 
like exposures to kona storms, but have no such named district. 
Similar reasoning doubtless led to the ancient adoption of 
Koolaii for the windward district of the Islands of Kauai, Oahu, 
and Molokai, from their like exposure to the regular ''trade 
winds,'' and Hamakua for the same relative district of the Islands 
of Maui and Hawaii, but the application — according to present 
day usage of the language — is not so readily seen, although in 
the latter one can find "open breadth of country'' on the north- 
eastern slopes of Haleakala, Maui, and Mauna Kea, Hawaii, alike 
appropriate, to which the term Koolau would by no means apply- 
The windward districts of this name differ topographically from 
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the others in that they are precipitous ; abounding in palis, which 
no great stretch of imagination may appropriately term a ''wind- 
brace." [Koo, a prop or brace; laii, a wind. — See Andrews'" 
Diet.] 

This would seem to favor the idea of appropriateness in some 
manner or form as a primal cause, and in an article on Hawaiian 
place names in the Annual for 1901, by that excellent authority, 

C. J. Lyons, the same idea prevails and may be accepted as the 
probable cause originally observed, though numerous departures 
from the rule throughout the Islands are apparent enough to re- 
quire explanations that would be alike interesting and instructive, 
and this questioning comes to mind at the duplication, or more, of 
names found at times on one island, though more frequently on 
different islands, where conditions, topographically and other- 
wise, can by no means convey similar impressions to the mind. 

A list of a number of these names found repeated, with their 
localities, given herewith, may serve the double purpose of illus- 
trating this subject and enlightening some readers on the geo- 
graphy of the territory. 

Kilauea, the name of our famous volcano, on Hawaii, is also 
the name of an extensive land division and village on the Island 
of Kauai.* 

Waimea, an important village and historic point of interest 
on Kauai ; the scene of Cook's first landing at these islands, and 
place of battle in dislodgement of the Russians from their erected 
fort and expulsion by the natives, finds a namesake on the Island 
of Oahu, in a small picturesque valley in Koolauloa, and it was 
for ages, also, the name of Hawaii's inland town and plains at the 
base of Mauna Kea, till the postal authorities at Washington, 

D. C, changed it to Kamuela, which kamaainas ignore save in 
its forced use under mail regulations. 



*An ancient Hawaiian tradition of the secret of the origin of fire 
l)eing obtained from the Alae (Mud-hen), states that is occurred ages be- 
fore the advent of Pele, Goddess of the Volcano, in these Islands, whose 
fires were first seen at Kilauea, KaHhi, Kauai; afterwards at AHa, 
^^loanalua, Oahu; then at Haleakala, Maui, and finally at Kilauea, Hawaii. 
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Kailua, a shipping port of Kona, Hawaii, famed as being once 
the place of King and court and the landing point of the first 
missionaries in 1820, is also the name of a place in Koolaupoko, 
Oahu. 

Waialiia, a district and village of Oahu, is the name, too, of a 
division of land on Molokai, and also in Waihee, Maui. 

Wailiiku, a principal township of Maui, has its namesake in an 
important stream of Hilo, Hawaii. 

Lihue, the name of a village and important agricultural district 
of Kauai, is found also in the grazing districts of Oahu, and of 
Hawaii. 

Wahiazva, an inland section of Oahu and site of a prosperous 
farming colony, is the name also of a well known land division 
on Kauai, and the same is found again in Kona, Hawaii. 

Waihia, a well known division of Kauai, has namesakes of 
smaller dimensions on Molokai, on Maui, and in the Hilo district 
of Hawaii. 

Wainianalo is duplicated on the Island of Oahu, being the name 
of a division in the windward, Koolau district, and also of a loca- 
tion in the lee district of Ewa. 

Honolulu, of Oahu, has its namesake in a small division of 
land in Puna, Hawaii, embodied in R. P. (grant) No. 3331. 

Napoopoo is another instance of duplication on the same island, 
being the name of a village and landing on the south side of 
Kealakekua Bay, Hawaii, and also of an extensive division of 
land in the Waipio valley. 

Halawa is a well-known locality alike of Ewa, Oahu ; Molokai, 
and Kohala, Hawaii. 

Waianae, the northwestern division or district of Oahu, has a 
namesake in Lahaina, Maui. 

Waihee, the name of a famed valley and cane district of Maui, 
is also applied to a division of land in Koolau, Oahu. 

Kemthou, a landing place and extensive division of land in 
Kona, Hawaii, has an ili aina, or land division, of like name in 
the Puna district of the same island. It is also applied to divis- 
ions of land on Maui, Molokai, and a locality in Honolulu. 
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Kahukti is a division of Oahu forming its northeast point, and 
Punaliiu is the name of a landing place approximate thereto. In 
the southern part of Hawaii is an extensive ahupuaa, or division, 
Hkewise known as Kahiikii, and Punahm is the name of a ship- 
ping point and village a few miles further along the coast. 

Kipapa, a gulch of legendary fame on Oahu, which is said to 
have been so named from heaving been paved, Kipapa, with the 
corpses of the slain in battle,* is the name also of two places on 
Maui ; at Waiehu, and Hamakualoa. 

Puueo is a place name found on Kauai, Oahu, Molokai and in 
two locaHties on Hawaii. These places may have been so 
named for being possibly gathering points of owls, traditionally 
referred to on the several islands. 

The name of Kealia^ one of the successful cane districts of the 
Island of Kauai, is found applied to locations on Maui, Lanai, in 
Kona, Hawaii, and al^o in Honolulu. 

Other instances might be enumerated ,and will probably sug- 
gest themselves to some readers, of similar names applied to 
localities on two or more islands of the group, but sufficient per- 
haps are here presented to illustrate the question involved. 

The off-hand answer by the majority of Hawaiians is that 
they do not know ; their reasoning powers apparently lie not in 
this direction. A few aver that it resulted from the moving of 
the people, as for instance, a family, or more likely a chief and 
his adherents, from Halawa, on this island, moves to Molokai, 
and locating awhile, give its name to their new abiding place, 
then changing, or a portion of them, to the district of Kohala, 
found another Halawa in memory, perhaps, of the "leeks and 
garlics" of their earlier days.* But in a race whose language con- 



*Alexander's Hist. 

*Since the foregoing was in type the following has been handed in as 
illustrative of the idea of names being repeated by chiefs, through senti- 
ment. 

When the chiefs went to live at Luakaha, Nuuanu, it was changed by 
Lahilahi-Kaeo to Kahalauaola, the name of a place on Kauai which it re- 
sembled, from its then wooded character. Lately it has taken the name 
^f Laukaha again. 
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tains no equivalent for the word ''home/' is it reasonable to ex- 
pect them to hold their place of residence with sufficient endear- 
ment as to perpetuate its name in their travels. There would 
seem to be reasonable ground for grave doubt. 

Tradition and geologists place Kauai as the oldest island of 
the group and it may be inferred that it was the first inhabited, 
though Fornander, S. Percy Smith and other authorities, identify 
names of prominent places on Hawaii with those of Southern 
Polynesia, which largely indicates the course of the aborigines 
in their voyages hither, fails to confirm this idea. Yet it is in- 
teresting to note the number of Kauai names that are scattered 
over other islands of the group. Out of a list of some forty re- 
peated names on the various islands, Kauai holds fourteen that 
are found on Oahu, five each on Maui and Molokai, and twelve 
on Hawaii. Oahu also holds fourteen out of the list that are 
found on Hawaii, eleven on Maui and seven on Molokai. . 

In this connection the traditional change of Pele's scene of 
activity in beginning at Kilauea, Kauai, and ending at Kilauea, 
Hawaii, already referred to, has some significance. 

The subject, including the significance, appropriateness i|nd 
otherwise, of Hawaiian names, whether of place or person, il 
one worthy of more study than has been, apparently, given to it, 
judging from the rarity of articles to be found thereon. I 

Nazmlkmli, Kauai. — When Kaikioewa moved there to live he called 
the part selected by him Lihue, after his place on the Waianae plains of 
Oahu. 

Hanaiakanmlama, Nuuanu Valley, was so-called by John Young, Jr., 
on account of his regard for his old home in Kawaihae, Hawaii. 

That portion of Puna, Kauai, called Kazimhau still retains that name 
which is said to have been given it by Kalakaua, after the Glee Club of 
that name originated by him. 



A REGISTER of the names of foreigners residing in Honolulu at the 
opening of 1847, together with their occupations, may be found in the 
Polynesian of January 9th of that year, at which time it was estiniated that 
with ladies (52,) not included in the register, which numbered 353, and 
children (113,) there yet remained a floating class that would give 600 in 
round numbers as the then average foreign population of the town. 



IRRIGATION IN HAWAII. 



By M. M. O'Shaughnessy. 
[From the Hawaiian Planters' Monthly for October, 1904.] 

(^lOHE development of irrigation projects has been prosecuted 
/(LO with great vigor by private corporations owning sugar es- 
^^t^ tates in the Hawaiian Islands during the last ten years. No 
aid for this work has been received from either the local Terri- 
torial Government of Hawaii or the National Government at 
Washington. What was formerly arid and unproductive soil cov- 
ered by wild brush and pasturing a few cattle, has by the applica- 
tion of water at a heavy expenditure of money and enterprise, 
been converted into productive sugar-cane land. 

RAINFALL 

The rainfall of the Hawaiian Islands is very local and pecuHar 
in its distribution. The trade-winds blow off the ocean from 
the northeast, and on this slope a rainfall of from 60 to 200 inches 
a year is quite common, the intensity varying with the altitude and 
local configurations, while on the lee sides the rain is often as 
light as from 10 to 15 inches. The islands as a rule are quite 
rugged, varying in altitude at their central highest points from 
3000 to 10,000 feet. The windward sides are covered with a 
dense brush which remains green throughout the year. On the 
northeast slope of Maui the maximum precipitation is at an alti- 
tude of 1500 feet, often as great as 400 inches a year at Nahiku, 
while at sea level and higher up the mountains it is only a third 
of this quantity. 

USES OF WATER. 

Water is used for irrigating the sugar cane, the annual crop 
of sugar each year amounting to 400,000 tons, which averages 
$70 a ton, or $28,000,000. One-half of this is due to the develop- 
ment of irrigated plantations during the last twenty years. The 
other 200,000 tons is raised on rainfall plantations, which are very 
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uncertain in their output, owin^ to the precarious rain conditions 
prevaiHng. 

ANCIENT WATER RIGHTS. 

The population of Hawaii was very dense in prehistoric times, 
as the remains of old houses and fields bear convincing testimony. 
Nearly all the streams were led out by ditches, called "Auwais," 
and the water used for growing- taro, the national food, and other 
vegetables. The ditches were excavated in surface earth and 
maintained by joint users, each of whom had to devote so many 
days each month towards repair. The water was also distributed 
between its users by set rules and at stated times; each district 
with its branch ditch getting so many hours' flow of the stream. 

The land thus cultivated was always in the vicinity of the stream 
as no long ancient conduits were built, and was styled "taro" land 
in contrast to "kula" or dry land, which carried no water rights. 

The native Hawaiians have protected with the greatest zeal 
their water rights through taro land, which the gradual growth 
and expansion of sugar plantation interests have tended to 
absorb. 

MODERN IRRIGATION. 

The present water supply of the Islands is derived from two 
sources : 

(i) By pumping ground or artesian waters from wells and 
sumps, excavated near the sea shore. The pumps are driven with 
either coal or oil as fuel, or by electricity generated from water 
power. 

(2) By gravity, from the natural flowing streams, the im- 
pounding of flood waters of same; and by the interception of 
ground water by tunnelling. 

One of the most striking discoveries the Continental engineer 
has to experience is the extraordinary productiveness of some of 
the island water sheds, which destroys at once many preconceived 
theories as to what run-offs should be. The Waihee shed on 
Maui, with an area of about four square miles, yields a daily 
minimum flow of 17,000,000 gallons, while the Olokele shed on 
Kauai, with an area of about eight square miles, yields a mini- 
mum flow of 40,000,000, and a mean flow of 70,000,000 gallons 
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in twenty-four hours. Each of these water sheds is particularly 
and favorably situated for precipitation with brush-covered steep 
slopes, and with almost daily rainfall. 

Nearly all the Hawaiian streams respond very quickly to rain- 
fall, rising and falling quite rapidly; while those with a good 
dense brush covered water shed hold the volume in streams almost 
constantly above a certain minimum. 

OAHU ARTESIAN SUPPLY. 

The artesian supply of the Island of Oahu is the most peculiar 
and the most generous that we find in any country of such a 
limited area, the island being only about twelve miles wide, north 
and south, by thirty-five miles long, with mountain ranges near 
its north coast 3,000 feet high. It yields daily from wells and 
sumps 250 to 300 millions of gallons without any apparent 
diminution of the supply, the source of which is in a porous 
strata found at a depth of from 400 to 800 feet below the sea 
level. The static level of the water in the wells penetrating this 
formation varies from an elevation of 40 feet above the sea level 
at Honolulu to 22 feet at Ewa plantation, sixteen miles westerly. 
Excessive pumping or prolonged droughts vary somewhat this 
level which is always quickly restored on cessation of affecting 
conditions. 

The islands are all of a porous stratified lava formation formed 
in layers by successive emissions from the ancient central cones 
which now form the summits of the islands. The water supply in 
the artesian strata near the sea is sustained by mountain precipita- 
tion, and the intimate connection between the mountains and the 
wells is proven by the sudden discoloration of the water in the 
latter some hours after heavy rainfalls in the mountains. The 
artesian condition of the Oahu strata is caused by a tight coral 
and clay cushion which rests on the foreshore and prevents the 
^vater escaping to sea. In none of the other islands, owing to the 
absence of this necessary formation, is artesian water found ; the 
])umps being fed from sumps excavated from five to eight feet 
l^elow sea level in all of which the water flucuates from one 
^^> two feet, corresponding with tidal changes which vary in this 
tn3pical region from two to four feet between low and high 
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waters. The depth to which it is safe to lower the static water 
level in Oahti wells by pumping has been tested on each plantation. 
The rapid increase of salt per gallon by excessive pumping and 
the consequent lowering of the water level, forbids extreme prac- 
tice in this respect. The Oahu artesian waters carry eight to 
twenty grains of salt per gallon in normal condition, while water 
with salt as great as 60 grains per gallon will successfully irri- 
g"ate sugar cane. The pumping stations are usually fed by a 
series of 12-inch wells spaced 50 feet apart and connected by 
larger pipe with the suction ends of the pump placed at as low 
a level as practicable. One million gallons has been pumped out 
of each well thus spaced, and ten wells have been found sufficient 
for a 10,000,000 gallon pumping engine, which is the usual size 
of unit employed. 

The water is usually pumped through a 24-inch or 30-inch dis- 
charge pipe, varying with the size of the pump and the head. 
Most of the water is delivered below an elevation of 300 feet, 
though in a few instances lifts as great as 450 feet have been 
pumped against. The uncertain and fluctuating prices of sugar, 
the cost of fuel and other expense practically preclude all profit- 
able pumping above 400 feet. The work of pumping 10,000,000 
gallons daily to 300 feet elevation with ordinary pumps in service 
will consume 15 tons of coal; which at $8 per ton, would mean 
$120 per day for fuel expense alone. The cost of labor, lubri- 
cants, depreciation, etc., have to be added to get the total cost. 
Owing to the extreme fertility of the soil as many as eight and 
twelve tons of sugar per acre are raised, which yields a return of 
about 10 to 12 per cent, on the investment. Five plantations on 
the Island of Oahu, namely : Kahuku, Waialua, Ewa, Oahu and 
Honolulu, have a pump capacity of 287 million gallons daily with 
a water horse power of ii,847 and draw water from 195 wells. 
Waianae furnishes the novel feature of using the fall in some 
gravity water found in its higher levels (500 to 1400 feet) to de- 
velop power, after which the water is again used for irrigating 
the lands lower down, while the power is transmitted to electric- 
ally driven pumps near sea level to lift ground water from wells 
to the 150 foot level. Maui comes next with a pump capacity 01 
140 million gallons daily of 6945 horse power, the water being 
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drawn from sumps. Kauai has 55 million gallons daily pump 
capacity with 2033 horse power, drawing principally Irom sumps, 
while Hawaii, which is the largest of the islands, has only one 
pump of 7 million gallons' capacity, of 412 horse power, pumping 
from a shaft and sump. 

The steep slopes, porous soil and high elevations of the planta- 
tions have prohibited irrigation on the Island of Hawaii, which 
is the most recently formed geologically of all the islands. 

No flowing surface stream exists for a distance of two hundred 
miles on the coast, from Kohala southerly around to Hilo. The 
soil is of so porous a nature that it passes the rainfall through like 
cinders and allows no surface accumulations of water. It has 
the volcanoes Mauna Loa and Kilauea intermittently active, which 
emit two distinct varieties of lava; 'Tahoehoe," which is heavy 
and compact, having sometimes a smooth glassy and undulating 
surface; and ''A-A," which is much lighter in specific gravity 
than the former, often floating on its surface during flows and 
breaking up into all kinds of di^ntegrating masses on cooling. 

PUMP INSTALLATION. 

Experience with the direct-acting, slow-moving pump of the 
Worthington type has not been encouraging. All new pumps 
now installed are of the high-speed fly-wheel type, which con- 
sume much less coal ; and where all fuel has to be expensively 
imported, the greatest economy in this direction has to be exer- 
cised. The pumps are nearly all installed in concrete-lined pits 
36 to 50 feet square, excavated to the water level, while the boiler 
plants are on the ground surface above. In three instances at 
Oahu, Kihei and Kohala, the experiment of sinking shafts from 
the ground surface 200 to 300 feet down to the water level, and 
excavating pump compartments at this level have been tried. The 
difliculties of ventilation and the expense of shafts and chamber 
have more than balanced in each instance the saving of cost of 
placing delivery pipe on the surface and the friction lost in same, 
which were the principal inducement for instalhng this system. 
The ground water has also been found as brackish in such a shaft 
two miles from the sea, as water found in wells 100 yards from 
the beach. 
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Outside of Oahu all pumping has to be very cautiously prose- 
cuted as too great a lowering of the sump level will increase the 
quantity of salt in the water, running it up to lOO or 200 grains 
per gallon, which renders it unfit for irrigation purposes, as it 
incrusts the soil with salt and damages the cane plants. Owing 
to the great porosity of the rock formations and the heavier 
specific gravity of the sea-water, the tendency of the latter is to 
force itself inland where any vacuum is created by excessive 
pumping and consequent lowering of ground water. 

GRAVITY SUPPLIES. 

All available streams are now tapped by ditches on Maui and 
Kauai. The first was built on the windward side of Maui in 
1878 by Mr. H. P. Baldwin and Mr. S. T. Alexander. The next 
was built in the same section by Mr. Spreckels in 1879-1880, un- 
der the supervision of Mr. H. Schussles of San Francisco as en- 
gineer. It is about thirty miles long, of 50 million gallons daily 
capacity, and delivers the water at an elevation of 250 feet, and 
is known as the ''Haiku" ditch. This ditch was intercepted by a 
new work called the "Lowrie ditch" in 1900, which delivers the 
water at an elevation of 450 feet. The writer has just finished a 
new aqueduct, known as the ''Koolau ditch," which taps all the 
Nahiku rain belt at an elevation of 1250 feet and discharges into 
the older and lower ditches. It is ten miles long, seven and one- 
half miles being in tunnel and two and one-half in 
open ditch and2 flume. The tunnels are all in solid rock, 
eight feet wide and seven feet high, with a daily capacity of 85 
million gallons. Owing to the extreme porosity of the lava rock, 
four and one-half miles of concrete lining six inches thick is used 
in the tunnel to prevent seepage. The work was all done by 
Japanese with hand drills ; ore cars were employed in moving 
the excavated materials, and it has cost finished about $7 per 
lineal foot. The Japanese make excellent miners and rock men, 
and, owing to their small size, it was practicable to work four in 
a face, and by working three 8-hour shifts, the whole work had 
to be completed in eighteen months from the date of com- 
mencement, April, 1903. There are thirty-eight tunnels on 
the work, averaging each 1000 feet long, the shortest being 
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300 feet, the longest 2710 feet. The country was so steep and 
precipitous that Httle ditching could be employed, and it was 
necessary to make four and one-half miles of wagon road and 
eighteen miles of stone paved pack trails to facilitate during 
construction the transportation of supplies. About 4000 bar- 
rels of cement and 100,000 pounds of giant powder were used. 
In all ten mountain streams are intercepted, which are ad- 
mitted into the main aqueduct through screens of grizzly 
bars spaced three-quarters of an inch apart. 

The Honokahau ditch, with 30 million gallons daily ca- 
pacity, has just been finished on West Maui. It is thirteen 
and one-half miles long on a grade of five feet per mile and has 
200 feet of 36-inch syphon pipes and three and one-half miles 
of tunnelling, and has cost $185,000. It delivers water at 700 
feet elevation. 

All the streams on the island of Maui are now tapped by 
ditches, including the Waihee stream, previously referred to 
at Wailuku. 

MAKAWELI DITCH. 

The ''Hanapepe ditch," Makaweli, Kauai, was built by Mr. 
Baldwin in 1890, to tap the stream of that name. It has 7040 
feet of 40-inch riveted steel syphon pipe, 1013 feet of tun- 
nels, 14,618 feet of flume, ^y^ feet wide by forty inches deep, 
and ten miles of ditching on a general grade of six feet per 
mile and carries 35 million gallons daily. The use of wooden 
flumes in tropical countries is not advisable, as repairs have 
to be frequently made owing to the rapid decay of the wood. 
This ditch delivers water on the plantation at 450 feet ele- 
vation ; and a new one just built and completed under the 
writer's supervision, known as the ''Olokele ditch," delivers 
water at an altitude of- 1075 feet and has a daily capacity 
of over 60 million gallons. It involves eight miles of yy:.7 feet 
tunnels, fivt miles of ditching; and it has cost completed 
about $360,000. At one point a drop of 228 feet was obtained 
which it is proposed to utilize for electric power purposes 
ni operating the plantation mill and railway. Makaweli plan- 
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tation has now the best gravity supply on the islands, with a 
daily minimum from its two sources of 65 million g'allons. 
It is proposed later on to store the freshet water in reservoirs 
and use them as balacing mediums to restore the supply when 
the streams run low. Owing to the steep land slopes, six 
to fifteen degrees, it is very difficult to select favorable reser- 
voir sites, except in the center or back of old volcanic cones. 
Many streams have been diverted and many ditches made 
during the last five years on Wailuku and Pioneer planta- 
tion on Maui, the Oahu and Waialua plantations on Oahu, 
and the Koloa, Makee and McBryde plantations on Kauai, 
but for the reasons before stated practically no stream diver- 
sion for irrigations has been made on the largest island, Ha- 
waii, except the develcpment of water for cane fluming pur- 
poses at Olaa, Pahala and Hutchinson. 

GROUND WATER. 

The most novel development in water supply has been 
the discovery of water by driving tunnels into the lava for- 
mation at high altitudes at encouraging localities. It is very 
difficult to predict what success will reward any outlay in 
this field, as the results are all problematic. A two-million 
gallon flow has been developed at an altitude of 1400 feet 
at Waianae on Oahu island, by a five hundred foot tunnel ; 
while at Lahaina, on Maui, at an altitude of 2600 feet, a six- 
million gallon daily flow has been developed by 2600 feet of 
tunnel in a formation whose exterior surface showed no signs 
of water such as springs, etc., and this volume has kept 
practically constant for two years, fluctuating slightly with 
the rainfall on West Maui mountain in its immedate vicinity, 
3000 feet higher. On the other hand in the fifteen miles of 
aqueduct tunnels cut under my supervision in the past two 
years no ground water in any quantity has been intercepted 
except an occasional drip from tunnel roofs through porous 
stone. 

DUTY OF WATER. 

One million gallons of water per day is the quantity found 
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necessary to irrigate each hundred acres. Sugar cane is 
grown in furrows about five feet apart, into which the water 
is turned from the field ditches. When the seed is newly 
planted the water is turned on every three or four days, but 
after that an application of once each ten days is considered 
sufficient. The above quantity if applied uniformly to the 
whole surface would make a depth of 134 inches in one year 
excluding rainfall, and evaporation, which is possibly fifty 
inches in most of the irrigated properties. It means the appli- 
cation, for a crop period of one year and a half of 22,800 tons 
of water per acre to produce 50 to 80 tons of cane, which 
would appear to be excessive. 

It is safe to presume that leaky reservoirs, ditches and un- 
equal and wasteful distribution prevent the application of 
not more than one-third of the above quantity of water to the 
roots of the cane where its value would be utilized. 

Economies of various kinds in the application of water are 
now being gradually introduced which will enable the best 
results to be obtained. Nearly all the water so far developed 
has been used by the owners on their own property. Lately 
surplus has been disposed of to adjacent ow^ners at a flat rate 
of from $8 to $10 per million gallons. Great credit must be 
given the American pioneers who have developed such splen- 
did supplies under so many adverse conditions in the past 
twenty years in those remote islands in the Pacific. By no 
other people except perhaps the Mormon settlers of Utah has 
so much enterprise been displayed and so many sacrifices been 
niade in developing the non-productive country into one of 
pronounced prosperity. 



[Ir connection with the foregoing paper we have endeavored 
t'> obtain from official sources the amounts that have been ex- 
l^^'i ded for the development of water for cane culture throughout 
^'|<^'?e islands. Unfortunately all parties have not replied to the 
•^'^iqiiiry circular sent them, but sufficient is gathered to fully con- 
"i*ni the al3ove testimonial to the energy and enterprise of the 
^'lanters of Hawaii.— Ed. ] 
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Table Showing Quantity of Water Developed for Cane Irri- 

Gation, Territory of Hawaii, and Expenditure for Same, 

So far as Obtained from the Various Plantations, 

to Nov. 25, 1904. 

DEVELOPMENT UNDER GRAVITY SYSTEM 



PLANTATION 



Haiku, etc 

Hawn. Com. & Sug. Co 



Central Maui . 
Waihee, etc. . 
Pioneer 



Oaliu Sugar Co 

Hawaiian Sugar Co. , 

McBryde Sugar Co. . , 



Ditch NAMai 



Hamakua 

Spreckelsville 

Lowrie 

Koolau 

Waihee 

Honokohau . . . 
Various streams. 



Hanapepe . . 

Olokele 

Eleele, etc.. 



CONSTRD 


M ILES 


1878 


17 


1879 


25 


1900 


22 


1904 


10 


J8-- 




1904 


13K 


—1908 




—1903 




1891 


m, 


1903 


13 


1899-03 





Flow* 



60 
50 

30 
27 
5 
35 
45 



Cost 



$ 80,000 
250,000 
235,000 
315,000 

(No Report) 
185,000 
252,000 
100,000 
320,000 
360,000 
40,000 



Total expenditrue for water supply, by 

gravity, so far as reported ^2,137,000 

DEVELOPMENT BY TUNNEL AND ARESIAN WELLS 



PLANTATION 



Pioneer . 



Kobala Sugar Co. , 

Kihei 

Ewa 

Oahu Sugar Co. . 

Kahuku 

Waialuat 

McBryde 

Kekaha 

Waianae 

Honolulu 



System 



Tunnel 

Artesian wells.. . 

Tunnel 

iTunnel, etc 

Artesian wells . . 



" " etc. 

Tunnel & wells. 

Wells 

Tunnel, etc 

Artn. wells, etc. 








2' 


CONSTRD 




^^■o 


1902-04 






1900-04 


45 


4 


1903 




1 


1902 


12 


3 


1890-03 


48 


7 


1897-03 


68 


12 


1890-03 


25 


6 


1898-03 




9 


1899-03 


38 


3 


1890-98 


26 


2 



Daily 



Flo^* 



C08T 



11 

35 

7 

69M 
63M 
41 1-5 



20 
18 



$ 31600 
470,000 

(No Report) 
459,090 
747,097 

1,320,000 
243.063 

1,600,000 

625,475 

80,000 

(No Report) 



Total cost of Development of water sup- 
ply by Tunnels and Artesian Wells, 
so far as reported $ 5,576,325 

Total cost of Gravity system supply, as 

above ^'^^'^:^ 

Gbanb Total $ 7,713,325 



♦Daily flow in Million Gallons. 
fFigures from Sixth Annual Report. 



LAHAINALUNA'S NEW DEPARTURE. 



L9 



|f^ AHAINALUNA Seminary, which was established in 
183 1, has taken a new lease of life. The old buildings 
which were reconstructed in 1865 have been torn down 
and an entirely new set of dormitories and school rooms, to- 
gether with an assembly hall, are now in course of construc- 
tion. Lahainaluna was established by the American Protes- 
tant Missionaries in 1831 as a training school for teachers 
and clergymen. Tuition was free and the pupils supple- 
mented this in part by cultivating a tract of land granted to 
the school by the Chiefess. According to a monograph writ- 
ten by Dr. Alexander a printing press and book bindery were 
attached* to the school at which numerous text books in Ha- 
waiian were published, and in 1834 the first newspaper ever 
printed in the Pacific Ocean, the Lama Hawaii, (Light of 
the Land) was issued. Maps and illustrative articles were 
also engraved on copper by the pupils. 

For many years the institution was in the lead for instruct- 
ing Hawaiians, and some of the most notable men under the 
^lonarchy acquired their education at that place. When the 
Kamehameha Schools were established, through the mtmi- 
ficient gift of the High Chiefess Pauahi Bishop, the drift of 
Hawaiians seeking education tended towards that institution, 
and Lahainaluna seemed to be on the point of extinction. 

The Department of Public Instruction decided that there 
was room for an institution like Lahainaluna in spite of the 
greater attraction of the Kamehameha Schools. The institu- 
tion was thoroughly reorganized, and in 1903 Mr. C. A. Mac- 
i^onald was engaged to carry out the reorganization, which 
*ie has done in a very able manner. 
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The institution now may be called an agricultural college 
in embryo. The boys who attend are instructed in practical 
agricultural work and are further instructed in blacksmithing, 
carpentering, plumbing, and taro cultivation, with the object 
of making them thoroughly useful citizens of the Territory. 
The aim of the institution now is not to produce teachers, 
clergymen or lawyers as it has done in the past, but to produce 
real workers who can take up lands and intelligently handle 
them, manage their crops in the best manner and have a good 
knowledge of the care of farm animals and the use of tools. 
In addition to this there is a good literary course the excel- 
lence of which can be vouched for by the fact that two of 
the pupils last year entered the High School, in Honolulu, 
after a competitive examination. 

The new buildings to be erected consist of a central school 
house on the site of the old school house, and two dormitories, 
one on each side of the school house proper, separated from 
it by 46 ft. in each case. The school house has a frontage of 
108 ft. facing towards the sea. The dormitories, on e-ach side, 
have a frontage of 87 ft. and a depth of 34 ft. In each dor- 
mitory there are two sets of rooms opening upon a central 
corridor. Behind the dormitories, but not attached to them, 
are bath rooms and lavatories which are reached by covered 
passages. There is a regular system of sewerage and each 
building is provided with hose to check any chance of fire, 
and moreover all the main doors open inward and outward 
so that if any fire or panic occur instant egress can be ob- 
tained. 

The designs for the new buildings were made by architect 
H. L. Kerr, and though simple in character are very substan- 
tial. Lahainaluna will now have accommodations for a very 
much larger number of pupils than it has previously accom- 
modated, and under the able managements of the present staff 
there is every probability that it will become one of the lead- 
ing institutions of the Territory. 
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s INTIMATED ill the last Annual, political tension was at 
white heat toward the close of the year over the County 
Act, which was passed to take effect January 4, 1904, 
The Supreme Court had ruled against one point therein 
in a case brought before it, and upon a subsequent test prepared 
and presented by the Bar Association, in which several reasons 
were argued against its validity, on one of which, that relating 
to the tax provisions, the Act was declared unconstitutional and 
void. This opinion, which was unanimous, came several days 
after the County government officials had entered upon their 
duties as required by the Act, pro forma, pending the decision, 
wdien, on its rendition, January 13th, the business and general 
community breathed freer, and Territorial officials that had va- 
cated their posts resumed their responsibilities. 

Advocates of this incubus on the progress of the Territory 
were not slow to threaten appeal to Washington, and for some 
reason as yet undiscovered, the Governor surprised many of his 
friends by his expressed solicitude for county government for 
these islands. Fortunately, Congress did nothing about it, though 
at the extra session of the legislature here, to provide ''ways and 
means" and to legalize retrenchments, even to school teachers^ 
salaries, the Governor was empowered to appoint a commission 
to draft a county bill for the consideration of the next legisla- 
ture that would be likely to hold together, of which commission 
^1. E. Cooper is chairman. 

THE EXTRA SESSION. 

Early in the year the necessity of retrenchment in the current 
'^^^'penditures of the government became the announced policy 
^^t the administration, and public opinion was divided upon the 
^HTessity of an extra session in consequence; discussions waxed 
^varm over the advisability or otherwise of such a step. While 
^^^<^ public realized the diffculty that confronted the administra- 
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tion through the altered laws and failure of the County Act, little 
confidence was felt that the House would act any different than in 
the sessions of 1903, both of which were notorious for expense 
and delays. Nevertheless, the Governor called it together, and 
through fear of opinion at Washington if further proof of Ha- 
waiian legislative incapacity was shown, it was not only tractable 
to the Governor's desires, but finished up the business required 
of it in two weeks' time, convening April 6th and ending on the 
19th. Kumalae, the obstructionist, tried his tactics of former 
sessions, but became amenable to reason — for a wonder. 

THE DEFIANTS. 

Mention was made in last issue of the questionable schemes of 
certain members and officers of the legislature for which they 
were on the inquisitorial rack before the grand jury. In its after- 
math of a trial before the court, Kumalae, the aspirant for 
speaker and renegade Republican, and Enoch Johnson, his com- 
mittee assistant and legal advisor, were each found guilty of 
gross cheat and sentenced to a year's imprisonment, from which 
an appeal was entered. Pending a hearing, the notorious egotist 
had the effrontery to seek a nomination, and stumped the country 
in the recent campaign, in the interest of Home Rulers, to lure 
the unthinking voters. Meheula, clerk of the House, implicated 
in the scandalous proceedings, got clear; a sadder and wiser man. 

THE RECENT CAMPAIGN. 

In the recent political campaign — a three-cornered contest — it 
became early manifest that the Home Rulers were sufferinii 
serious deflections- from their party ranks, and not a little ef- 
fort was made toward fusion with the Democrats to oppose 
the increased strength of the Republicans. The work of the 
campaign showed less of party platform effort than it did of 
personality respecting Governor Carter and his administra- 
tion, and the qualifications or otherwise of the respective can- 
<iidates for Delegate to Congress. 

Early work in the Republican ranks in the campai.C'V' 
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gained much by its thorough organization, so that on sum- 
ming up the results of the election, it was found that the 
whole party tickets, for Senators and Representatives in all 
the districts of the islands were returned with large majori- 
ties, save one lone Home Ruler representative, from the Kona 
district of Hawaii. Delegate Kuhio was also re-elected by a 
large majority over the Democrat and Home Rule candi- 
dates. 

Through a blunder in forwarding the returns from two of 
the out-districts, it will not be possible to tabulate the com- 
plete ofBcial returns of the election for use in this issue. 

MORE DEFALCATIONS. 

The community is pained again this year in the revelations 
of officials and others who have not proven true to the trust 
reposed in them, the public offices affected being the Water 
Works Bureau, the Land Office under the late commissioner, 
and the clerks' office of the High Sheriff. The Hawaiian 
Trust Co. and the ticket office of the Oahu Railway Co. are 
sufferers also from ''trusties gone wrong." 

AN EPIDEMIC OF CRIME. 

In the double murder of Mrs. Parmenter and daughter in 
1903, the long protracted trail for which in one case resulted 
ni acquittal, and the deferred trial in the other, justice still 
cries aloud unappeased, encouragement seems to have been 
given for like acts of criminal violence, that their frequency, 
for these islands, has alarmed the community. 

Interference with Japanese gamblers on Kauai, caused the 
niurder by dynamite of G. H. Glennan, constructing engineer 
of the new Makaweli ditch. After much patient search the 
dastardly midnight assassin was tracked down and confessed. 
Other murders have since occurred on Kauai, Oahu, and Ha- 
waii, assailants and victims being Japanese. 

In this city a likely Chinese insurance clerk was foully 
iTiurdered by a fellow countryman for declining to loan a 
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sum of money, and a sailors' saloon fracas caused the death 
of a negro named Harris. 

The murder of S. Edward Damon, on the highway near his 
own premises by a Porto Rican, without provocation, save an 
order to replace a stolen lantern, aroused public feeling at the 
menace this indolent class of people are to the community, 
and the high esteem in which the victim was held throughout 
the islands, called forth their sympathy to the stricken widow 
and parents. The murderer was caught the same night, and 
upon action of the grand jury was brought to speedy trial, 
found guilty, and has suffered the death penalty. 

And while in the midst of this trial a young Hawaiian mag- 
nified some trivial domestic trouble as to fancy himself war- 
ranted in the deliberate shooting of his wife in the presence 
of his mother. He was captured the following day, and the 
case has come to trial, but the law's delay under some tech- 
nicality has already got in its work. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 

Public improvements throughout the Territory have been 
prosecuted as far as means from the loan placement of $i,ooo,- 
ooo effected last year allowed, and Secretary Atkinson is now 
absent upon the financial mission of advantageously placing 
the remainder of the loan for the completion of plans con- 
templated. 

The work that has been pushed under the loan act em- 
braces certain road and sewer work, bridges, wharves, dredg- 
ing, water works, etc., and more would have been accom- 
plished during the year but for legal technicalities and law's 
delays on several contracts. 

The new Royal school building is at last nearing comple- 
tion, and is a creditable and spacious structure of two stories 
that the educational needs of this city has long demanded. 

Lahainaluna, Wailuku, and several other sections of the 
islands have also had their needs attended to in this respect, 
though all are not 3^et completed. 

On the water front new and substantial wharves are in 
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progress. A clear area now prevails below Queen street from 
the foot of Nuuanu to the new Inter-Island Co/s wharves 
along River street beyond Maunakea, by the demolition of 
the old custom house and the removal of Brewer & Co.'s re- 
cently constructed brick warehouse to the upper side of 
Queen street, near the site of the original foundrv and flour 
mill. 

WEATHER CONDITIONS. 

With the exception of a remarkably rainy spell in Febru- 
ary, the weather conditions throughout the islands for the 
year has been even and beneficial to the agricultural and 
grazing interests. The ''dry spells" and droughts of summer, 
usually experienced, gave place to well distributed showers. 

The rain storm of February was unusually long and severe, 
causing much damage in various parts of the islands. In the 
rice districts the crops were seriously injured, as were also 
many sections of cane fields. Oahu felt its severity more 
than the other islands. The Oahu Railway not only suffered 
much from injurious washouts, but also from the interruption 
to traffic for two weeks. Bridges and roads, more than land- 
ings, in many parts of the group suffered materially. The 
average rainfall of the various stations reporting was 24.87 
inches, being four or five times the normal. 

REAL ESTATE AND BUILDING. 

Activity in the real estate market has not been manifest 
during the period under review, notwithstanding the almost 
universal drop in values despite the effort of interested par- 
ties to keep as near to boom figures as possible. 

The lethargic condition of trade has been apparent in the 
^'eal estate and building lines, of which the unusually large 
number of foreclosure sales is painfully evident, many of them 
not satisfying the amount of the obligations thei:eon. 

The extensive administrator's sale of the properties of the 
late W. L. Wilcox, in various parts of the islands, attracted 
nuich attention and, considering its volume, realized well for 
the times. 
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With the exception of several stores, etc., iti the Chinese 
and Japanese (jiiarters of the city, there is nothing new in 
business structures to record for the year. The Odd Fehows' 
bttikling, which was described in onr last issue, was completed 
and dedicated, July 30th, 1904. We give an illustration of 
the edifice herewith, executed expressly for the Annual. 




m:. r-r.:;Li.,rt\s';-^- ruMi/nrxc;. 
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Some twenty-five new cottages have been erected since last 
review, mostly residences in the College hills and Kaimuki 
tracts, and south Beretania and King streets. Improvements 
lately lie mostly in this direction. 

DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES. 

Much interest has been manifest by the press of the Terri- 
tory throughout the year in their frequent reference to small 
farming and advocacy of diversified industries, a subject of 
vast importance to these islands, and which has now the sci- 
entific knowledge and aid of both the Federal experiment 
station corps, and the Territorial Bureau of Agricultural and 
Forestry to assist intelligent effort in this direction. 

It is pleasing to note the establishment of fruit canneries 
on Maui, and in Hilo and Kona, on Hawaii, and that sub- 
stantial shipments of preserved pineapples, etc., have been 
exported this year to supplement those from Wahiawa, on 
this island. 

Banana culture for export is making onward strides, the 
shipments from Hilo giving encouragement to the enterprise 
since special provision for their care in transit has been made. 
The shipments from this port for the year will be creditable, 
and growers are advised to increase their effort and widen 
their market. A recent Bulletin (No. 7) of the Experimental 
Station, devoted entirely to the Banana in Hawaii, is the first 
monograph on this subject, prepared for the practical purpose 
of getting the best out of the soil, whether of home consump- 
tion or export variety. 

Sisal and Vanilla culture are becoming more firmly estab- 
lished. Of the former product the pioneer company at Ewa, 
is increasing its area from 750 to 1,000 acres; the Hawaiian 
Agricultural Co., at Kau, is devoting 500 acres to its culture ; 
the Haiku Sugar Co., on Maui, has 200 acres in already, and 
will add more. Others in that section offer encouraging in- 
ducements for homesteaders to do likewise. Molokai, as re- 
ported last year, and Kauai are also interested therein. 
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The tobacco trial in Hamakua, mentioned in our last issue, 
is reported to be making such progress as meets expectation, 
and in due time will be heard from. 

Coffee interest is reviving. Louisson's Hamakua ship- 
ments for the season's crop being satisfactory as to quantity 
if not in price. Kona and other parts of Hawaii give also 
favorable reports, and in the Olaa section attention is being 
turned again to this product. 

Rice culture in the islands is finding itself severely handi- 
capped in the competition met with by the heavy importation 
of Japan rice of late, and the apparent preference the Japan- 
ese show for it over the local production. 

A new enterprise established during the year has been the 
tannery of the Metropolitan Meat Co., situate at Kalihi, where 
will be manufactured from island hides and skins all classes 
of shoe, lace, rice and other leathers. The tannery employs 
fifteen people at present and the concern plans to place goods 
of the highest grade on the market to meet all local require- 
ments. 

PLANTATION MATTERS. 

Much solicitude was felt early in the year at the formidable 
inroads of the ''leaf-hopper" pest, causing serious damage to 
the young cane of several plantations in various districts of 
the islands. Vigorous measures were adopted to overcome 
the evil and search made for their natural enemy, which, for- 
tunately, has been found by Messrs. Koebele and Perkins in 
Queensland, Australia, whence this species of pest is said to 
have been introduced. Two consignments of the parasites 
have been received, but under great disadvantages owing to 
the distance and the disconnection of steamers. Still, success- 
ful breeding is in progress, and with other natural enemies 
existing here, will, in time, overcome the danger. This va- 
riety of pest we have here is said to have been first noticed 
by Mr. R. C. L. Perkins in the latter part of the year 1900, 
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though serious damage therefrom was not manifest till two 
years later. 

For this and other reasons the Planters' Association have 
materially enlarged its corps of scientists in the agriculture, 
chemistry and entomological divisions, and with government 
co-operation, in part, is working on both eradicative and pre- 
ventive lines to overcome the various enemies of our agri- 
cultural effort. 

In the early part of 1904 a union of interests of the Haiku 
and Paia plantations and several adjoining planting interests 
were effected, forming the Maui Agricultural Co. 

The controlling interest of Alexr. Young, Esq., in the Pepee- 
keo plantation has been purchased by Brewer & Co., Ltd., 
the purchase carrying with it the agency. 

Maui Sugar Co., a Chinese corporation at Huelo, Maui, has 
become, through foreclosure proceedings, a plantation of the 
past. 

Puna Sugar Co. of Hawaii and the Hana plantation of 
Maui are in the hands of receivers, with the prospect of the 
former being disposed of in the near future at public auction. 

The Olaa Sugar Co.'s agency has been transferred during 
the year to the banking house of Bishop & Co., and its man- 
agership placed in the hands of Mr. John Watt, formerly of 
Honokaa. 

The Hawaiian Sugar Co., at Makaweli, has contracted for 
a duplicate of the Puunene mill, described elsewhere in this 
issue, to be completed in time for the next year's crop. 

The Honolulu plantation is pioneer in the field with a sugar 
refinery outfit, having introduced a complete refining plant, 
for auxiliary use as circumstances warrant. 

The first export therefrom was made Nov. 30th in a trial ship- 
nient of several grades. 

INCREASED WATER SUPPLY ON MAUI. 

September last witnessed the completion of the additional 
water supply by the new Koolau ditch for the irrigation needs 
^^f the extensive cane fields of central Maui. Mention was 
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made in the last Annual of this work as in course of construc- 
tion by M. M. O'Shaughnassy, C. E. It was begun in March, 

1903, and was completed and formally opened September 16, 

1904. In its total length of ten miles, 39,282 feet is in rock 
tunnel, 10,179 feet in open ditch and 692 feet in flume. There 
are no less than 38 tunnels of an average length of 1040 feet, 
the longest one of the series connecting the Honomu and 
Keanae valleys, measuring 2712 feet. The tunnels are eight 
feet wide in the clear, seven feet high and when carrying a 
depth of five feet of water will convey 85,000,000 gallons 
daily. 

The Honokohau ditch is another enterprise brought to 
completion during the year, whereby waste streams of the 
Honokohau valley are brought out on to the Kaanapali lands 
and in to Lahaina for the extending cane fields of the Pio- 
neer plantation. 

Wailuku plantation is now planning the construction of a 
ditch to supply them with some 42,000,000 gallons of water 
per day from lao and other valley streams, for irrigation pur- 
poses. 

OFFICIAL CHANGES. 

Numerous changes have occurred in various departments 
of the Government during the year, partly through expired 
commissions, necessity of economy in administration, and 
other c|LUses. 

On the Supreme Bench Hons. A. S. Hartwell and F. 1\^ 
Hatch were appointed to succeed Hons. C. A. Galbraith and 
A. Perry, whose term of office expired. 

Jas. L. Holt succeeded to the Assessorship, vice J. W- 
Pratt appointed Commissioner of Public Lands. 

A. J. Campbell, Esq., was appointed Treasurer, vice Hon. 
A. N. Kepoikai appointed to succeed J. W. Kalua as Judge 
of the Second Circuit, Maui. 
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Judges Little and Edings of the Fourth and Third Circuits, 
Hawaii, were succeeded on the expiration of their terms by 
C. T. Parsons, and Jno. Matthewman. 

Martson Campbell, Asst. Superintendent Public Works, is 
succeeded by J. H. Rowland. Dr. C. B. Cooper, as President 
of the Board of Health, is succeeded by L. E. Pinkham, Esq.,. 
and Chas. H. Merriam succeeded Thos. G. Thrum as Regis- 
trar of Conveyances, resigned. 

High Sheriflf A. M. Brown and his Deputy, Chas. F. Chilling- 
worth, recently resigned, are succeeded in office by Wm. 
Henry, late warden of the prison, as High Sheriflf, and Wm. 
T. Rawlins as his deputy. 

BUSINESS CHANGES. 

In the early summer the Hawaiian Hardware Co. closed out 
its business to T. H. Davies & Co. and the Pacific Hardware 
Co. 

In August the old established firm of Castle & Cooke va- 
cated their premises at the corner of King and Bethel streets,„ 
which they had occupied since the summer of 1856, and 
moved into the Stangenwald building, on Merchant street,, 
occupying all the offices on the main floor, which had been 
specially fitted for their use. 

The Oriental Bazaar, that occupied prominent quarters in 
the Waity block. King street, has retired from this field to 
try "pastures new.'' 

J. Hopp & Co., furniture dealers, etc., have recently moved 
from their old King street stand to spacious quarters in the 
Young building, on Bishop street. 

The City Market Co. has erected a structure at the corner 
of King and Kekaulike streets, and, with the recently estab- 
lished Chinese fish market near by, have materially affected 
the business of the Esplanade market. 

At this writing negotiations are in progress looking to a 
change of ownership, or controlling interest, in the Volcana 
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House Co., to be conducted in connection with the new Hilo 
hoteLproject of Geo. Lycurgus. 

The Owl Drug Co. of Hilo is a thing of the past. 

NAVAL VISITORS. 

Toward the close of 1903 Honolulu was enlivened by the 
welcome presence of the U. S. Asiatic Squadron, from Yo- 
kohama, under Admirals Evans and Cooper, consisting of 
three battleships, four cruisers, a collier and a supply ship, 
with their quota of some 3,000 men. The fleet remained here 
about two weeks coaling and taking on supplies, and afford- 
ing liberty to the crews, which materially benefited the trade 
and social life of the city. 

In mid-summer another visit of the fleet, under Admiral 
Glass, arrived from the "far east," en route on their northern 
cruise, comprising the Buffalo, New York, Concord, ManAehead, 
Bennington, Mohican and Albany. At the same time came the 
training ship Adams, from Samoa, and the new cruiser Ta~ 
coma from the coast, the latter vessel on a cruise in search of 
some unknown or lost island supposed to have caused the 
tottal disappearance of the U. S. S. Levant in 1858, which 
proved unsuccessful. 

Among several foreign naval visitors during the year was 
that of the Italian cruiser Liguria, Duke of Abruzzi, com- 
mander. 

DISTINGUISHED VISITORS. 

Among the more prominent personages visiting Honolulu 
during the period under review is to be noted that of Dr. F. 
E. Clark, of the Christian Endeavor movement, on his round- 
the-world tour; Governor Taft of the Philippines, en route to 
Washington ; Premier of Persia, en route to the States ; 
Prophet Dowie, en route to Australia; Prince Pu Lun, of 
China, en route to St. Louis ; the Filipino Commissioners (44) 
for St. Louis; Prince Luigi, Duke d'Abruzzi, of Italy, and 
Prince Fushimi, of Japan, en route to Washington, most of 
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whom were duly entertained during their brief stay, with 
many others of renown, including special war correspond- 
ents and artists, en route to or from the scene of conflict. 

Prince Fushimi made his visit memorable in a substantial 
way by a donation of $500 each to the Associated Charities 
and Japanese benevolent work of the city. 

FIRE RECORD. 

The fires of the city have been somewhat frequent, and 
though seldom in any one case of great amount, the serious 
aspect of the situation is in the number of suspicious cases, 
which point strongly to incendiarism, especially in those of 
Chinatown and Kakaako. 

Among the more promient of these disasters were the res- 
idences of Geo. H. Robertson, in January, with loss placed at 
$18,000; those of A. Coyne, Chas. Moore, and T. C. Maguire, 
in July; the Schuman Carriage Co.'s warehouse, in March, 
with damage of $15,000; and the Aala lane block of stores, 
etc., in September, loss being placed at $25,000. 

In Hilo, the fine new residence of P. Peck, Esq., was wholly 
destroyed by fire in the early part of the year, loss reported at 
$22,000. 

NECROLOGY RECORD. 

This portion of the year's record seems to have claimed 
an unusually large number from the well known older resi- 
dents of the islands, many of whom were prominent in their 
several spheres, as will be recognized among the following 
names: Horace G. Crabbe, Henry Waterhouse, W. H. Co- 
ney, Mrs. A. A. Haalelea; W. E. H. Deverill, at Kauai; Mrs. 
J. E. Hillebrand, Geo. S. Harris, H. C. Reid, Mrs. Eliza Mac- 
farlane, H. M. Whitney, Mrs. J. S. Reed at Hilo ; Mrs. Alex. 
Mackintosh and Mrs. Hugh Morrison in Germany ; Mrs. H. 
A. P. Carter, L. E. Swain, Hilo, Mrs. W. D. Westervelt ; 
Gardner K. Wilder, Mrs. J. T. McDonald and Mrs. C. F. 
Banning in California ; W. E. Beckwith on Maui ; Jules Rein- 
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hart, Hilo ; Rev. Thos. Gulick and Saml. T. Alexander in Af- 
rica; Mrs. G. Rhodes, Capt. E. T. Cameron, S. Edward Da- 
mon, Wm. F. Love, J. D. Wicke, F. J. Wilhelm, and Jas. Ren- 
ton, Kohala. 

It will be noticed in the above list how large a number of 
island people have died abroad this year. 

KAMEHAMEHA TOMB. 

In June last was completed a new Kamehameha Tomb in 
the grounds of the Royal Mausoleum at a cost of some $15,- 
000, to which were removed from the mausoleum the coffins 
of R. C. Wyllie, J. Kaleipaihala Young, Fanny K. Kekelao- 
kalani, B. Y. Namakeha, A. K. Kuniakea, Jane K. Lahilahi, 
Peter Kekuaokalani, T. C. B. Rooke and G. Kamakui Rooke. 
Appropriate dedicatory services were held by Bishop Res- 
tarick, June 19th, which were attended by a large concouise 
of people. 

SHIPPING MATTERS. 

The Wilder S. S. Co. have added to their fleet of coasting 
steamers this past year their newly constructed boat Likelike, 
built especially for the requirements of island trade on the 
coast, and has been placed on the Molokai run. The Hazvaii 
and Mokolii have both been withdrawn and broken up. 

Of the Inter-Island Co.'s fleet the stmr. Hanalei has been 
sent to San Francisco for disposal. 

The annals of the port records the arrival on May 15th, 
1904, of the Pacific Mail Co.'s new steamship Mongolia, which 
entered the harbor and docked without difficulty. She was 
welcomed by quite a demonstration of bunting, steam whis- 
tles, and music by the band. 

MARINE CASUALTIES. 

Marine mishaps around the islands have been fortunately 
unusually light this past year, but in the deep-sea service we 
liave to note the total loss of the steamship Connemaugh, the 
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first eastern cargo of the season, which left this port in Feb- 
ruary for New York, with a full load of some 2,500 tons of 
sugar, since which time she has not been heard of. The 
U. S. cruiser Tacoma was sent in search some months later, 
following her supposed course, but no trace of her was ever 
discovered. 

Ship Bjnily Whitney, with coal from Newcastle for Makaweli, 
Kauai, ran into a hurricane, January — , and carried away all 
topmasts, necessitating putting into Sydney for repairs. One 
seaman was washed overboard. 

Schooner Alice Kimball^ formerly in the coasting service, 
and owned here, went ashore at the mouth of the Suislaw 
river, in the latter part of October last, and has become a 
total loss. 

FLORAL AUTO, PARADE. 

Thanksgiving day, 1904, was the time selected for Hono- 
lulu's first automobile parade, on which occasion some sev- 
enteen vehicles of the tonneau and runabout class entered 
in competition, with their floral decorations, for three prizes 
offered for originality and beauty of design. It was a spec- 
tacular success that was enjoyed by a throng of observers at 
Union Square, where the procession formed at 10 a. m. The 
route of parade was out to Kapiolani park, where the prizes 
were awarded by Hon. A. S. Cleghorn, one of the trio of 
judges, as follows : First prize, Japanese design, was won 
by Capt. Robt. Graham ; second prize, red and white asters, 
to C. W. C. Deering, and the third prize, a dream of violets, 
went to Harry Wilder. The procession then reformed and 
returned to town and paraded for a time through the city. 
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POSTAL SERVICE, TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 

Corrected to December i, 1904. 



Frank J. Hare, Inspector in Charge. 

Geo. W. Carr, Asst Sup't. Railway Mail Service. 

Jos. M. Oat, Postmaster. 

Louis T. Kenake, Asst. Postmaster; Jno. T. Stayton, Asst. Cashier; 
Geo. L. Desha, Sr., Chief Registry Clerk; F. E. Colby, Chief Money Order 
Clerk; W. C. Kenake, Chief Mailing Clerk; E. M. Brown, Supt. of De- 
livery. 

POSTMASTERS ON HAWAII. 

Hilo Wm. I. Madeira 

Pepeekeo E. N. Deyo 

Honomii Wm. Hay 

Kawaihae C. B. Wells 

Mahukona E. A. Frazer 

Kukuihaele W. Horner 

Kamuela Moses Koki 

Kohala Miss M. R. Woods 

Paauilo Anthony Lidgate 

Laitpahoehoe E. W. Barnard 

Ookala W. G. Walker 

Honokaa A. B. Lindsa> 

Mountain View E. L. Rackliff 

Kalapana Dani Kaloi 

Volcano House. St. Clair Bidgood 



Keauhou . . . 


. . . . H. L. Kawewehi 


Holualoa . . . 


M. F. Scott 


Kailua 


John P. Curts 


Kealakeakua 


.Miss M. Wassman 


Napoopoo . 


R. Wassman 


Hoopuloa . . 


D. L. Keliikuli 


Hookena . . . 




Pahala 


T. C. Wills 


Honuapo . . . 


Geo. Dawson 


Waiohinu. . . 


.Anna H. McCarthy 


Naalehu . . . 


Carl Wolters 


Hakalau . . . 


D. McKenzie 


Olaa 


John Watt 


Papaaloa . . . 


...Alfred C. Palfrey 


Lalamilo . . . 


W. Vredenberg 



POSTMASTERS ON MAUI. 



Lahaina Arthur Waal 

Wailuku L. M: Vetleson 

Makawao A. F. Tavares 

Hana N. Omsted 

Huelo W. E. K. Maikai 

Puunene H. P. Baldwin 

Kaupo J. S. Garnett 

Makena J. M. Napoula 

Kihei Jas. Scott 

Honokohau R. C. Searle 



Kipahulu A. Gross 

Kahului R. W. Filler 

Paia D. C. Lindsay 

Hamakuapoko. . . W. F. Mossman 

Haiku Jas. Lindsay 

Peahi Geo. Groves 

Waihee E. K. Kapu 

Nahiku N. E. Lemmon 

Keanae D. P. Kapewa 

Waiakoa 



POSTMASTERS ON OAHU. 



Aiea James A. Low 

Pearl City J. P. Kepplei 

Ewa Geo. F. Renton 

Waipahu J. H. Travis 

Waianae F. Meyei 

Waialua W. W. Goodale 

Laie Josiah Keaulana 



Hauula Moses Aalona 

Waimanalo A. Irvine 

Kahuku H. K. Oana 

Heeia Frank Pahia 

Wahiawa L. G. Kellogg 

Haleiwa A. Waikaloa 

Waikane Sam'l Kai wi 
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POSTMASTERS ON KAUAI. 



Lihue Frank Crawford 

Koloa M. A. Rego 

Hanapepe H. H. Brodie 

Makaweli B. D. Baldwin 

Eleele J. I. Silva 

Kapaa , Hee Fat 



Kealia Jno. W. Neal 

Kilauea I. M. Cox 

Kekaha O. Omsted 

Waimea C. B. Hofgaard 

Hanalei C. H. Willis 



POSTMASTERS ON MOLOKAI AND LANAI. 



Kamalo D. McCorriston 

Pukoo A. T. Bannister 

Kalae Ellen Sobey 

Pelekunu Levi Mahiai 

Halawa Miss Emma Kane 



Keomoku Chas. Gay 

Kalawao Wm. Clark 

Kalaupapa J. S. Wilminsrton 

Kaunakakai Lucy Fountain 



POST OFFICE INFORMATION. 

Office hours of the General Delivery are from 6 a. m. to 12 o'clock 
midnight. On legal holidays the time is from 8 a. m. to 9 a. m. On 
Sundays, from 10 to 11 a. m. 

Hours of the Stamp and Registry Departments are from 8 a. m. to 6 p. 
m., and of the Money Order Department from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 

The General Delivery is open (except Sundays and holidays) from 6 
a. m. till midnight, for the delivery of mail, registering of letters and 
issuance of Money Orders. 

Inter-Island mails close forty-five minutes before the sailing of steam- 
ers. For foreign ports the ordinary mails close one hour prior to steam- 
er's departure. 

RATES OF POSTAGE, DOMESTIC. 

First class matter (letters, etc.) 2 cents per oz. or fraction 

Second class (newspapers and periodicals) i cent per oz. or fraction 

J hird class (books, circulars) i cent per 2 oz. or fraction 

1 ourth class (merchandise — limit of weight 4 lbs.)i cent per oz. or fraction 

Registration Fee (additional postage) 8 cents 

Immediate Delivery Stamp (additional to postage) 10 cents 

Postal Cards i cent each 

FOREIGN POSTAGE. 

I he rate to all foreign countries except Canada and Mexico are: 
Utters — per half ounce or fractional part, 5 cents; second and third class 
"latter, I cent for each 2 ounces or part. Postal Cards, 2 cents each. 

Parcels of Merchandise, 12 cents per pound. Limit of weight, 11 pounds. 



COURT CALENDAR. 



The several terms of Circuit Court are held chronologically throughout 
the year as follows : 

First Mondays in January, April and September, in the city of Hono- 
lulu, Island of Oahu; second Wednesdays in March, June and October, 
in Wailuku, Island of Maui; fourth Wednesdays in April and December, 
in the town of Kailua, N. Kona, and fourth Wednesdays in July and 
November, in Kohala, Island of Hawaii; third Wednesdays in February, 
May and November, in the town of Hilo, Island of Hawaii. 

By Circuits the several terms are held as follows : 

First Circuit — Island of Oahu. 

On the first Mondays of January, April and September. 

Second Circuit^ — Island of Maui. 

On the second Wednesdays of March, June and October, in Wai- 
luku. 

Third Circuit — Island of Hawaii. 

(Hawaii is divided into two Circuits.) 

On the fourth Wednesdays of April and December, in Kailua, N. 

Kona, and on the fourth Wednesdays of July and November, 

in North Kohala. 

Fourth Circuit — Island of Hawaii. 

On the third Wednesdays of February, May and November, in 
Hilo, and on the third Wednesday of August, in Honokaa. 

Fifth Circuit — Island of Kauai. 

On the fourth Wednesdays of March, July and December, in Lihue, 

The terms of the Second, Third and Fifth Circuit Courts may be con- 
tinued and held from the opening thereof, respectivelv until and in- 
cluding the twenty-fourth day thereafter, excepting Sundays and legal 
holidays. Provided, however, that any such term mav be extended by 
the presiding judge for not more than twelve days thereafter. 

Terms in First and Fourth Circuits may extend until the cornmence- 
ment of succeeding ones, but the April term of the First Circuit must 
not go beyond the last Saturday m June. 



SUPREME COURT. 

The Supreme Court, by Act 22, Laws of 1901, opens its only term 
throughout the year on the first Monday of October, and thereafter con- 
tinues to hold sessions. 



REFERENCE LIST OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 

That have appeared in the Hawaiian Annuals, 1875- 1904. 



(In consequence of the frequent inquiry for various articles that have 
appeared in the Annuals, their time of issue, etc., with the request that 
an index thereof be compiled for handy reference, we have classified the 
principal articles published therein under their respective subjects and 
trust the list will prove helpful to many. — Editor.) 

AGRICULTURAL. 

History of Sugar Industry of Hawaiian Islands, by T. G. T., 1875, p. 34. 

History of Coffee Culture in Hawaiian Islands, by T. G. T., 1876, p. 46; 
1895, p. 63. 

History of Rice Culture in Hawaiian Islands, by T. G. T., 1877, P. 45- 

The Hawaiian Islands as a Sugar Producing Country, by T. G. T., 1879 
p, 27. 

Varieties of Sweet Potato, by T. G. T., 1879, p. 30. 

Varieties of Taro, by T. G. T., 1880, p. 28; Taro, by T. G. T., 1887, p. 63. 

Cultivated Sugar Canes of the Hawaiian Islands, by A. C Smith, 1882, 
p. 61. 

Sornething About Bananas, by Walter Hill, 1883, p. 62. 

Fruits and Their Seasons in the Hawaiian Islands, List of, by T. G. T., 
1886, p. 49. 

Introduction of Queensland Canes, by C. N. Spencer, 1889, p. 91. 

Hawaiian Varieties of Bananas, by T. G. T., 1890, p. 79. 

Lapsed and Possible Industries in Hawaii-nei, by T. G. T., 1893, p. 105 

Bureau of Agriculture and Forestry, by T. G. T., 1894, p. 92. 

Diversified Industries, by Jos. Marsden, i8o/« p. 94. 

Coffee Outlook in Hawaii, by T. G. T., 1895, p. 65; in Hamakua, 1800, 

^ P- 131. 

Cotton, a Possible Hawaiian Industry, by L. D. Timmons, 1898, p. 57. 

Sugar as an Industry for the Hawaiian Islands, by J. B. Atherton 1898 
p. 106. " 

Coffee the Coming Industry, by L. D. Timmons, 1898, p. 109. 

Agricultural Possibilities, by W. N. Armstrong, 1898, p. 114. 

Kona, Hawaii— Its Possibilities, by T. G. T., 1899, P. 127. 

The Hawaiian Islands, an Oflficial Report of U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, by Dr. W. Maxwell, 1900, p. 61. 

^armingr in Hawaii, by W. B. Thomas, 1901, p. 124. 

^Organizations for the Promotion of Agriculture in the Hawaiian Islands,. 

,p oy T. F. Sedgwick, 1902, p. 133. 

ru ?^^^" Experiment Station, by Jared G. Smith, 1902, p. 136. 

I he Agricultural Development of Hawaii, from Census Report^ 1903, p. 45. 

^vncient Hawaiian Farming, by Rev. W. D. Westervelt, 1903, p. 62. 

^diversified Industries Again, by T. G. T., 1904, p. 62. 

COMMERCIAL. 

Honolulu Packet Lines with New and Old World, by T. G. T., 1886, p. 45. 
rivate Signals Honolulu's Commercial Marine, by T. G. T., 1891, p. 98. 
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Pifty Years of Hawaiian Commercial Development, by T, G. T., 1894, 

V* P- 58. 

-Hawaiian Commercial Development, by T. G. T., 1896, p. 87. 

Hawaii's Eastern Sugar Fleet, by T. G. T., 1897, p. 84. 

'California's Participation in the Commercial Development of Hawaii, by 

T. G. T., 1898, p. 51. 
Hawaii's Commercial Relations, by J. T. Stacker, 1898, o. 128. 
The Financial Outlook, by A. T. Atkinson, 1898, p. 149. 
^Hawaii's Early Divergent Trade, by T. G. T., 1899, P- 146. 
'The Internal Commerce of Hawaii, by T. G. T., 1904, p. 51. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The Transit of Venus of 1874, by C. J. Lyons, 1875, p. 27. 

Board of Education—Its Duties, etc., by T. G. T., 1878, p. 38. 

Longitude of Honolulu, by C. J. Lyons, 1879, p. 64. 

Hawaiian Ideas of Astronomy, from Dibble's History, 1882, p. 49. 

Some Hawaiian Proverbs, by Hi. L. Sheldon, with notes by Rev. C. M. 

Hyde, 1883, P- 52. 
Helps to the Study of Hawaiian Botany, by Rev. C. M. Hyde, 1886, p. 39. 
The Hawaiian Islands, a Geographical Sketch, by T. G. T., 1889, p. 49. 
The Kamehameha Schools, by Rev. C. M. Hyde, 1890, p. 62. 
Instructions in Ancient Hawaiian Astronomy, by Prof. Alexander, 1891, 

p. 142. 
Educational Work of American Mission for the Hawaiian People, by Rev. 

C. M. Hyde, 1892, p. 117. 
Early Industrial Teaching of Hawaiians, by Prof. Alexander, 1895, p. Qi- 
Educational System of Hawaii, by A. T. Atkinson, 1896, p. 126. 
A Mid-Pacific College, by M. L. Todd, 1897, 0. 50. 
Education in Hawaii, by Prof. Alexander, 1898, p. 76. 
Notes on the Census of 1896, by A. T. Atkinson, 1898, p. 81. 
Physical Characteristics, by F. S. Dodge, 1898, p. 100. 
Hawaii as an Artists' Field, by P. HI. Dodge, 1898, p. 116. 
Evolution of Land Titles in Hawaii, by P. H. Weaver, 1899, P- 139- 
Educational Progress and Tendencies, by H. S. Townsend, 1899, p. 160. 
A Suggestive Criticism on Hawaiian Translation, by E. C. Bond, 1900, 

p. 148. 
An Island Art Center — Oahu College, by Ed. Towse, 1900, p. 123. 
Outline of the Coming Census, by A. T. Atkinson, 1900, p. 150. 
Geology of Oahu, by Rev. S. E. Bishop, 190I, p. 59. 
The Meaning of Some Place Names, by C. J. Lyons, 1901, p. 181. 

HISTORICAL. 

History of Hawaiian Post Office, by Em. Fenard, 1876, p. 29. 

Commemorative of Centennial of Discovery, by W. M. Gibson, 1879, p. 24 

Commemorative Monurnent to Kamehameha I, by T. G. T., 1880, p. 60. 

History of Honolulu Fire Department, by T. G. T., 1880, p. 65. 

Bits of Unwritten History, by H. L. Sheldon, 1882, p. 28. 

Constitution of Hawaiian Kingdom (of July, 1887), 1888, p. 33. 

History of Umi, Translation, by Prof. Alexander,. 1888, p. 78. 

Some Noted Battles of Hawaiian History, by T.*G. T., 1889, p. 55. 

Hawaiian Postal Savings Bank, by H. F. Poor, 1889, p. 67. 

Brief History of the Steam Coasting Service of Hawaiian Islands, by T. 

G. T., 1889, p. 70. 
^Early Visitors to the Hawaiian Islands, by Prof. Alexander, 1890, p. 37- 
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Brief History of Land Titles in Hawaiian Kingdom, by Prof. Alexander, 

1891, p. 195. . . 
History of Provisional Cession af the Hawaiian Islands and Their Re- 
storation, by T. G. T., 1893, p. 45- 
Constitutional History of the Hawaiian Kingdom, by Prof. Alexander, 

1894, p. 46. 
The Present Hawaiian Situation, by T. G. T., 1894, p. 143. 
Hawaii, a Republic, by T. G. T., 1895, p. 43. 
The New H/awaiian Constitution, by Dr. Albert Shaw, from "Review of 

Reviews," 1895, p. 48. 
The Hawaiian Flag Unchanged, by T. G. T., 1895, p. 55. 
Brief Record of the Rebellion, by T. G. T., 1896, p. 56. 
Early History of the House of C. Brewer & Co., by Jas. F. Hunnewell, 

1896, p. 68. 
Hawaii's New Seal and Coat-of-Arms, by T. G. T., 1897, p. 86. 
An Historic Residence (the Cooke Homestead), by T. G. T., 1897, p.. 112. 
Brief History of Differences Between Hawaii and Japan, by S. E. Bishop, 

1898, p. 70. 
The Constitution, by S. B. Dole, 1898, p. 91. 
The Pictured Ledge of Kauai, by J, K. Farley, 1898, p. 119. 
Annexation of Hawaii to the United States, by T. G. T., 1899, p. 72. 
The Passing of H/awaii's Aliis, by T. G. T., 1900, p. 86. 
Yachting in Hawaiian Waters, by T. G. T., 1900, p. 109. 
Interesting Hawaiian Discovery; Ancient Idol Unearthed, by T. G. T., 

1900, p. 126. 
Admission Day of Hawaii, by T. G. T., 1901, p. 51. 
Honolulu's Battle with Bubonic Plague, by T. G. T., 1901, p. 97. 
History of the House of H. Hackfeld & Co., by T. G. T., 1902, p. 43. 
Bureau of Conveyances, by T. G. T., 1903, p. 123. 
Rock Carvings of Hawaii, by A. F. Judd, 1904, p. 179. 
The Episcopal Church in Hawaii, by Canon Mackintosh, 1904, p. 216. 

RESEARCH. 

History and Description of Hawaiian Postage Stamps, by T. G. T., 1878, 

p. 41. 
The Hawaiian Flag, by T. G. T., 1880, p. 24. 
Marine Casualties for the Hawaiian Islands, by T. G. T., 1882, p. 31; 

1883, p. 40; 1884, p. 34. 
Hawaiian Names of Relationship, by Rev. C. M. Hyde, 1884, p. 42; and 

reply by Abr. Fornander, 1885, p. 46. 
The Hawaiian Flag and Coat-of-Arms, by T. G. T., 1886, p. 37. 
Some Hawaiian Conundrums, by Rev. C. M. Hyde, 1886, p. 68. 
Hawaiian Poetical Names for Places, by Rev. C. M. Hyde, 1887, P- 79- 
Hawaiian Words for Sounds, by Rev. C. M. Hyde, 1888, p. 55. 
Early Constitution of Hawaiian Islands, by A. F. Judd, 1889, P- 63. 
Idolatrous Customs and Kapus of the Hawaiian People, from address of 

John li, 1890, p. 59. 
Taxation in Hawaii, by W. R. Castle, 1892, p. 63. 

Ancient Hawaiian Water Rights, by Mrs. E. M. Nakuina, 1894, p. 79. 
Curiosities of the Registry Office, by T. G. T., 1895, p. 56. 
Bird Hunters of Ancient Hawaii, by Dr. N. B. Emerson, 1895, p. loi. 
Hawaiian Kapa Making, by Prof. W. T. Brigham, 1896, p. 83. 
Hawaiian Surf Riding, by T. G. T., 1896, p. 106. 
Obsolete Street Names, by T. G. T., 1897, p. 88. 
Hawaiian Epidemics, by T. G. T., 1897, p. 95. 
The Battle of Nuuanu, by T. G. T., 1899, p. 107. 
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Hawaiian Personal Names, by T. G. T., 1899, v. 113. 

Fornander's Account of Hawaiian Legends Resembling Old Testament 

History, by Rev. C. M. Hyde, 1900, p. 138. 
Kahoolawe an Early Place of Banishment, by T. G. T., 1003, p. ii7- 
Hawaiian Burial Caves, by Rev. W. D. Westervelt, 1904, p. 145. 

REMINISCENT. 

Historical Sketch of the Press of Honolulu, by H. L. Sheldon, 1876, p. 40. 

Reminiscences of the Press, by Jno. F. Thrum, 1877, p. 24. 

Anecdote of Kamehameha I., by J. I. Dowsett, 1879, p. 29. 

Reminiscences of Theatricals in Honolulu, by H. L. Sheldon, 1881, p. 34. 

Hawaiian Maritime History, by T. G, T., 1800, p. 66; 1891, p. 125. 

Restoration Day, a Recollection, by Gorham D. Gilman, 1893, p. 70. 

Eminent Hawaiian Women Who were Early Converts, by M. A. Cham- 
berlain, 1893, p. 81. 

Old-Time Coasting Service, by Gorham D. Gilman, 1894, p. 85. 

Kaluahinenui's Heroic Deed, by T. G. T., 189^, p. 60. 

Genesis and Evolution of Honolulu's Dailies, by T. G. T., 1897, p. 108. 

Honolulu in 1853, by W. Goodale, with supplement. by T. G. T., 1899, p. 80. 

Honolulu in Primitive Days; Selections from an Old Journal, 1901, p. 74. 

Nuuanu Pali in Olden Times, by Prof. Alexander, 1901, p. 87. 

Club Life in Honolulu, by Hon. A. S. Cleghorn, 1902, p. 128. 

More Landmarks Removed, bv T. G. T., 1902, p. 143. 

Streets in Honolulu in the Early Forties, by Gorham D. Gilman, 1904, 
p. 74. 

FLORA AND FAUNA. 

Decadence of Hawaiian Forests, by F. L. Clark, 1875, p. 19. 

List of Hawaiian Ferns, by Chas. Derby, 1875, p. 16. 

List of Hawaiian Mosses and Hepaticae, by D. D. Baldwin, 1877, p. 40. 

List of Birds of the Hawaiian Islands, by S. B. Dole, 1879, p. 41. 

Algae of the Hawaiian Islands, by J. E. Chamberlain, 1881, p. 32. 

Indigenous Ornamental Plants, by J. M. Lydgate, 1882, p. 25. 

Hawaiian Entomology, by Rev. T. Blackburn, 1882, p. 58. 

Hawaiian Woods and Forest Trees, by J. M. Lydgate, 1883, p. 33; 1884, 
p. 30. 

The Peelua, or Army Worm of the Hawaiian Islands, by J. E. Chamber- 
lain, 1883, p. 44. 

Land Shells of the Hawaiian Islands, by D. D. Baldwin, 1887, p. 55. 

Flora and Fauna of the Hawaiian Islands, by Edward Bailey, 1888, p. 49- 

Concerning Hawaiian Fishes, classified list, by Dr. Chas. H. Wetmore, 
1890, p. 90. 

Key of Genera and Species of Hawn. Ferns, by Dr. A. B. Lyons, 1891, 

P' 76. . 
Fruits, Indigenous and Introduced, of Hawaiian Islands, by T. G. T., 1892, 

p. 75. 
Hawaiian Indigenous Woods, by T. G. T., 1891, p. 87; 1892, p. 88. 
A Few Hawaiian Land Shells, by Dr. A. B. Lyons, 1892, p. 103. 
Native Plants of the Hawaiian Islands, by Dr. A. B. Lyons, 1897, p. 55. 
What a Botanist May See in Honolulu, by Dr. A. B. Lyons, 1900, p. 03. 
Introduction of Foreign Birds Into Hawaiian Islands, by Prof. H. W. 

Henshaw, 1901, p. 132. 
Complete List of Birds of the Hawaiian Possessions, with Notes on Their 

Habits, by Prof. H. W. Henshaw, 1902, p. 54; 1903, p. "ys; 1904, p. ii3- 
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Collection of Algae from the Hawaiian Islands, by Josephine E. Tilden, 

1902, p. 106. 
A Historic Tortoise or Land Turtle, by T. G. T., 1904, p. 72. 
A Sea-Serpent in Hawaii, by Prof. H. W. Henshaw, 1904, p. 67. 

FOLK LORE. 

Hawaiian Tradition of the Origin of Fire, by Rev. A. O. Forbes, 1879, 

P-..59. 
Hawaiian Tradition of Pele and the Deluge, by Rev. A. O. Forbes, 1880, 

p. 61. 
Legend of Maui Snaring the Sun, by Rev. A. O. Forbes, 1881, p. 59. 
Legend of Kepeepeekauila, by Rev. A. O. Forbes, 1882, p. 36. 
Myth of Hiku and Kawelu, by J. S. Emerson, 1883, p. 36. 
The Story of Kalelealuaka, by Dr. N. B. Emerson, 1885, p. 30. 
A Visit to the Spirit Land, by Mrs. C. E. Haley, 1892, p. 83. 
Battle of the Owls, by Jos. M. Poepoe, i8q2, p. 86. 
The Punahou Spring, by Mrs. E. M. Nakuina, 1893, P- loi. 
Stories of the Menehunes, by T. G. T., 1895, P- 112. , 
Legend of Oahunui, by Mrs. E. M. Nakuina, 1897, p. 90. 
Hawaiian Fish Stories and Superstitions, Trans, from L. D. Keliipio, 1901, 

p. no. 
Ku-ula the Fish God of Hawaii, Trans, from Moke Manu, 1901, p, 114 
Aiai, Son of Ku-ula, being Part H, Trans. Completed by S. N. Emerson, 

1902, p. 114. 
Ancient Hawaiian Prophecy, "The Land is given to the Sea," Trans, by 1\ 
G. T., 1904, p. 105. 

REFERENCE. 

Chronological Table of Important Hawaiian Events, by T. G. T., 1876, 

p. 12; 1888, p. 59; 1899, p. 55. 
Hawaiian Customs Tariff, by J. A. Hassinger, 1880, p. 41 ; revised by J. 

A. H. and T. G. T., 1895, p. 118. 
List of All Cabinet Ministers of Hawaiian Government, by Prof. Alex- 
ander, 1891, p. 92; continued by T. G. T., 1899, p. 69. 
Chronological Table of Noted Voyages, etc., in Pacific Ocean, by Rev. C. 

M. Hyde, 1884, p. 53- 
The Chinese Question in Hawaii; a Cabinet Reply, 1890, p. 88. 
List of Indigenous Hawaiian Woods, Trees and Large Shrubs, by T. G. 

T., 1891, p. 87. 
Supreme Bench of the Hawaiian Islands, by T. G. T., 1891, 0. 96. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Postage Stamps of Hawaii, by W. M. Giflfard, 

1894, p. 99.. . 
Islands Comprising the Hawaiian Republic, by T. G. T., 1898, p. 165. 
The Days We Celebrate; Holidays and Their Observance, by T. G. T., 

1898, p. 62. 
Names of Fish Known to the Honolulu Market, by L. D. Keliipio, 1900, 
p. 45. 

LABOR AND IMMIGRATION. 

Portuguese Immigration to Hawaiian Islands, by A. Marques, 1887, p. 74. 
Chinese Immigration to the Hawaiian Islands, by W. H. Wright, 1894, 

Wawan's Labor Commission, by T. G. T., 1895, P- 73- 
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History of Immigration to Hawaii, by Prof. Alexander, 1896, p. 114. 
The Labor Outlook, by Jas. B. Castle, 1898, p. 88. 
Japan's Peaceful Invasion, by T. C. Hobson, 1898, p. 131. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Hamakua-Haiku Irrigation Ditch, by F. L. Clark, 1878, p. 39. 
Honolulu Library and Reading Room, by T, G. T., 1880, p. 26. 
Artesian Wells, by L. McCully, 1882, p. 41; on Oahu, by T. G. T., 

p. 61. 

The New Library Building, by Dr. C. T. Rogers, 1885, p.' 76. 
Hawaiian Railroads, by T. G. T., 1886, p. 43. 
First Water-pipe for Honolulu, by T. G. T., 1889, p. 85. 
Ditch of Hawaiian Sugar Co. at Makaweli, by H. C. Perry, 1892, p. 72. 
Honolulu Harbor Improvements, by T. G. T., 1893, p. 77. 
The Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, by Prof. W. T. Brigham, 1898, p. 89. 
New Edifice of the Central Union Church, by T. G. T., 1893, P- 121. 
The Volcano Road, by Rev. S. E. Bishop, 1895, p. 68. 
Honolulu's New Sailors' Home, by T. G. T., 1896, p. 53. 
Hawaiian Opera House Redivivus, by T. G. T., 1897, p. loi. 
The New Pali Road, by Daniel Logan, 1898, p. 139. 
Olaa a Rapidly Developing District, by Dr. N. Russel, 1899, p. 121. 
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Field Foreman T. Lougher 

Entomological Division. 

Superintendent R. C. L. Perkins 

Consulting Entomologists — A. Koebele, Ales. 

Craw. 
Assistant Entomologists — G. W. Kirkaldy, F. 

W. Terry and Otto H. Swezey. 



LIVE STOCK BREEDERS' ASSOCIATIOX. 
Organized March 17, 1902. 

President L. von Tenipsky 

Vice - President A. F. J»dd 

Secretary A. M. Brown 

Treasurer R. W. Shingi? 

Ex. Com.: L. L. MeCandless, E. P. T.<'^^- 

H. P. Baldwin, E. A. Knudsen, J- ^' 

Brown. 

THE FARMERS' INSTITUTE. 
Organized Jan. 25, 1902. 

President . Jared G. f^"i'^ 

Secretary and Treasurer".*. .V.Vj. E. HifC^i"^ 
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HOOULU LAHUI SOCIETY. 

Organized, 1878. 

President Mrs. D. Kawananakoa 

Vice - President D. Kawananakoa 

Secretary Mrs. Manuel Reis 

Treasurer Mrs. J. M. Dowsett 

PORTUGUESE CHARITABLE SOCIETY. 

Organized Sept. 1, 1902. 

President J. D. Marques 

Vice - President J. P. Rodrigues 

Secretary C. Paria 

Treasurer J. A. R. Viera 

JAPANESE BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

President Dr. Iga Mori 

Vice - President Y. Yamanaka 

Secretary Y, Sogo 

Treasurer Y. Uyeno 

Auditor M. Kishi 

CATHOLIC LADIES' AID SOCIETY. 

President Mrs. A. E. Murphy 

Vice - President Mrs. M. Cowes 

Secretary Miss Alice Dougherty 

Treasurer Mrs. C. du Roi 

LIBRARY AND READING ROOM ASSO- 
CIATION. 



Organized March, 



President 

Vice - President. 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Librarian 



Incorporated 
1879. 



June 24, 



C. R. Bishop 

M. M. Scott 

. . . .H. A. Parmelee 

W. C. Parke 

.Miss H. Hillebrand 



HAWAIIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Or<,^anized Jan. 11, 1892. Annual Meeting 
November. 

President Dr. W. D. Alexander 

Vice - Presidents. .Rev. Ale:'. Mackintosh, J. 
S. Emerson, Hon. A. S. JEartwell. 

ij^^cording Secretary Hon. W. F. Frear 

',<>r. Secretary Wm. A. Bryan 

Ir^asiirer W. W. Hall 

i^ii>rarian Miss H. Hillebrand 



KILOHANA ART LEAGUE. 
Organized May 5, 1894. 

^'^P'^ident P. H. Dodge 

^^P' ■ President A. R. Gurrey, Jr. 

^'■' ^'tary and Treasurer 

A, ,, Mrs. L. G. Marshall 

I)f' ''*'5r . Percy Pond 

^»r( t'tors A. P. Juiid, E. A. P. Newcomb 



HAWAIIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Organized May 24, 1895. Annual Meeting 
in May. 

President Dr. J. T. McDonald 

Vice - President Dr. J. H. Dinnegar 

Secretary and Treasurer 

Dr. St. D. G. Walters 

Drs. H. C. Sloggett and Geo. W. Herbert, 

with the above officers, constitute the 

Executive Committee. 



HAWAIIAN SOCIETY SONS OP THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 

Organized June 17, 1895. 

President W. R. Castle 

Vice - President P. J. Lowrey 

Secretary W. 0. Parke 

Registrar W. D. Alexander 

Treasurer W. J. Forbes 



BAR ASSOCIATION OP HAW AH. 

Organized June 28, 1899. 

President A. G. M. Robertson 

Vice - President W. L. Stanley 

Secretary C. F. demons 

Treasurer W. L. Whitney 

Auditor W. C. Parke 



QUEEN'S HOSPITAL. 

Erected in 1860. 

President The Governor 

Vice - President P. A. Schaef er 

Secretary Geo. W. Smith 

Treasurer E. F. Bishop 

Auditor .- M. P. Robinson 

Physicians — Drs. C. B. Wood, C. B. Cooper, 
W. Hoffman, E. C. Waterhouse. 

Resident Physician Dr. F. E. Sawyer 

Executive Committee — A. S. Cleghorn, E. D. 
Tenney, P. A. Schaefer, P. J. Lowrey, 
E. F. Bishoop, Geo. W. Smith. 



LEAHI HOME. 

Organized April 4, 1900. 

President Alex. Young 

Vice - Presidents— W. O. Smith, C. H, Ath- 
erton. 

Secretary Geo. F. Davies 

Treasurer A. W. T. Bottomley 

Auditor J. P. Cooke 

Medical Supt. . . A. N. Sinclair, M. B. C. M. 

Asst. Supt H. Taylor 

Matron Mrs. H. Taylor 

Directors — S. B. Dole, Alex. Young, A. L. 
C. Atkinson, W. O. Smith, Gteo. Smith- 
ies, Albert Judd. 
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SAILORS' HOME SOCIETY. 

Organized 1853. Meets annually in 
December. 

President W. F. Allen 

Vice - President E. D. Tenney 

Secretary F. A. Schaefer 

Treasurer E. F. Bishop 

Executive Committee —W. W. Hall, C. L. 

Wight, H. Waterhouse. 
Superintendent of Home. .Capt. Isaiah Bray 



HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 

Originally Organized 1823. 

Constitution revised 1863. Annual Meeting 
June. 

Pi-esident , S; ^;. ^^^%^, 

Vice-President . W. W. Hall 

Corresponding Secretary : • • • • -r^ 

Doremus Scudder, T>. D 

Recording Secretary • • • • • 

Eev. Wm. B. Westervelt 

Treasurer Theo. Richards 

Auditor F. J. Lowrey 



WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
Organized 1871. 

President Mrs. D. Scudder 

Recording Secretary. .. .Miss M. L. Sheeley 

Home Cor. Secretary Mrs. W. L. Moore 

Foreign Cor. Secretary .... Mrs. C. H. Dickey 

Treasurer Mrs. B. F. Dillingham 

Auditor W. W. Hall 



MISSION CHILDREN'S SOCIETY. 

Organized 1851. Annual Meeting in June. 

President . Br. A. B. Clark 

Vice ■ President W. R. Castle 

Secretary Mrs. R. W. Andrews 

Recorder R. W. Andrews 

Treasurer L. A. Dickey 



YOUNO MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Organized 1869, Annual meeting in April. 

President 0. J. Day 

Vice - President C. H. Tracy 

Rec. Secretary W. M. Templeton 

Treasurer C. H. Atherton 

General Secretary H. C. Brown 



YOUNG WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Organized 1900. 

President Mrs. E. W. Jordan 

Vice - President Mrs. B. F. Dillingham 

Secretary Miss L. Templeton 

Treasurer Mrs. B. L. Marx 

General Secretary Mrs. H. C. Brown 

Physical Directress Miss Nina Adams 

Auditor Miss M. S. Guild 



WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION OF HAWAII. 

Organized December, 1884. 

President T*Irs. J. M. Whitney 

Recording Secretary. . . .Mrs. C. H. Austin 

Cor. Secretary Mrs. E. W. Jordan 

Treasurer Mrs. L. B. Coan 

Auditor W. A. Bowen 



FREE KINDERGARTEN AND CHILDREN'S 
AID ASSOCIATION. 

Organized 1895. 

President Mrs. A. B. Wood 

Vice - Presidents — Mrs. W. F. Allen, Mrs. 

S. B. Dole and Mrs. John Usborne. 
Recording Secretary 

Miss Elsie Waterhouse 

Treasurer Mrs. F. M. Swanzy 

Financial Secretary. ..Mrs. H. E. Coleman 
Auditor W. L. Howard 



ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 

Organized June 7, 1899. 

President S. B. Dole 

1st Vice - President... Rev. A. Mackintosh 

2nd Vice - President Mrs. C. du Boi 

Secretary Mrs. J. M. Whitney 

Treasurer C H. Cooke 

Manager Mrs. E. F. Berber 



AMERICAN RELIEF FUND. 

Organized 1864. Meets annually Feb. 22. 

President W. F. Allen 

Vice - President R. Lewers 

Secretary and Treasurer W. 0. AJ'^J.^; 

Committee— W. F. Allen, R. Lewers, J- ^^^ 
meluth. 
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STRANGERS' FRIEND SOCIETY. 

Organized 1852. Annual Meeting in June. 

President 

Vice - Presidents— Mrs. T. H. Hobron, Mrs. 
A. Fuller. 

Secretary Mrs. S. M. Damon 

Treasurer Mrs. E. W. Jordan 

Auditor E. W. Jordan 



BRITISH BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

Organized 1869. Meets annually. 

President (Ex-officio) R. de B. Layard 

Vice - President Rev. A. Mackintosh 

Secretary R. Catton 

Treasurer Geo. F. Davies 

Relief Committee —G. R. Ewart, J. C. Cook, 
W. H. Baird, F. Harrison, R. Anderson 
and H. E. Mclntyre, with the above of- 
ficers, comprise the committee. 

GERMAN BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

Organized August 22, 1856. 

President F. A. Schaefer 

Vice - President H. A. Isenberg 

Secretary John F. Eckart 

Treasurer B. von Damm 

Auditor H. J. Nolte 

HAWAIIAN RELIEF SOCIETY. 

Organized 1895. 

President Mrs. S. 0. Allen 

l8t Vice-President Mrs. Saml. Parker 

^nd Vice-President Miss L. Peabody 

Secretary Mrs. E. S. Cunha 

treasurer Mrs. J. F. Bowler 

HOSPITAL FLOWER MISSION. 

I'resident Mrs. E. W. Jordan 

^1'^ : president Mrs. A. F. Judd 

'T^^'^'^etary Mrs. G. F. Davies 

if/.surer Miss von Holt 

^^"^^tor E. W. Jordan 

OAHU CEMETERY ASSOCIATION. 

?r[,^'^dent A. S. Cleghorn 

alll' President J. H. Soper 

^'"^^^^er J. R. ^ait 

1 ^^'^I SALOON LEAGUE OF HONOLULU, 
1 T. H. 

Organized Mar 4, 1901. 

vS'pf *.V Rev. W. D. Westervelt 

Secretlry * '^^^- ^' ^' Whitney 



PACIFIC (FORMERLY BRITISH) CLUB. 

Organized 1852. Premises on Alakea Street, 
two doors below Beretania. 

President A. S. Cleghorn 

Vice-President Godfrey Brown 

Secretary Jas. G. Spencer 

Treasurer J. M. Dowsett 

Governors: H. M. Whitney, F. Klamp, 

A. A. Wilder, R. W. Spalding and D. P. 

R. Isenberg, with the abovp ^cers, 

comprise the Board. 



SCOTTISH THISTLE CLUB. 

Organized April 27, 1891. 

Chief R. Anderson 

Chieftain J. C. McGill 

Secretary 0. Dewar 

Treasurer John H. Catton 

Master-at-Arms W. Bell 

Club Room, Oregon Building, Union Street, 
Meeting on Friday, 7:30 p. m. 



YOUNG HAWAIIANS' INSTITUTE 

Organized Aug. 10, 1894. 

President Geo. H. Huddy 

Vice-President and Recording Secretary 

Man'l K. Cook 

Treasurer N. Fernandez 

Marshal J. A. Aheong 

Executive Com. : Geo. L. Desha, David Ka- 

nuha and J. K. Kamanoulu. 
Meets 1st and 3rd Thursdays each months 
in Kapiolani Building. 

HONOLULU SYMPHONY CLUB. 

Organized 1902. 

President C. Hedemann- 

Vice - President P. L, Weaver- 
Secretary W. H. M. Nolet 

Treasurer Julius Bayer 

Librarian Carl Mett. 

YOUNG MEN'S RESEARCH CLUB. 

Organized . 

President W. A. Bryan 

Vice - President W. 0. Parke 

Secretary C. G. Owen 

OAHU POLO CLUB. 

President W. F. Dillingham 

Vice - President A. F. Judd 

Secretary R. W. Shingle 

Treasurer G. 0. Potter 

Directors: 0. S. Dole and C. W. Dickey. 
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HAWAII YACHT CLUB. 

Organized Oct., 1901. 

'Commodore H. E. Cooper 

Vice - Commodore H. E. Picker 

"Secretary T. H. Petrie 

"Treasurer A. Waterhouse 

Port Captain P. Ii. Weaver 

Measurer . J. A. Lyle 

Directors: T. W. Hobron, C. W. Macfarlane, 
H. E. Cooper, T. H. Petrie, O. L. Soren- 
son, A. Waterhouse, H. E. Picker. 



MYRTLE BOAT CLUB. 

Organized Feb. 5, 1883. 

President W. W. Harris 

Vice - President W. C. Parke 

Secretary J. H. Soper, Jr. 

Treasurer Chas. S. Crane 

Captain T. V. King 

Trustees; E. W. Kopke, A. A. Wilder, and 
F. B. Angus. 

HEALANI BOAT CLUB. 

Incorporated Dec, 1894. 

President C. L. Crabbe 

Vice - President A. L. C. Atkinson 

Secretary F. H. Armstrong 

Treasurer Bert Webster 

Captain A. S. Walker 

Vice - Captain Fred Damon 

Commodore Merle Johnson 

Vice - Commodore Harry Murray 

Auditor Carl Rhodes 



HAWAIIAN ROWING ASSOCIATION. 

President A. L. C. Atkinson 

Vice - President W. W. Harris 

Secretary and Treasurer C. C. Rhodes 

Regatta Committee: C. C. Rhodes, W. W. 
Harris and W. H. Soper. 



OAHU COLLEGE. 

President —Arthur P. Griffiths, A. B., His- 
tory and Economics. 

Wilbur J. MacNeil, Chemistry and Natural 
Sciences. 

W. A. Anderson — Mathematics. 

Susan Gardner Clark— Greek and Latin. 

Levi Cassius Howland-*- Commercial Depart- 
ment. 

Anna Luise Hasforth — German and French. 

H. W. Forbes— Latin. 

Katharine Merrill Graydtn, A. B.— Greek 
; Und English. 

G'^irard^ Barton — Director of Music. 

Cfai^ol^n Heloise Barton— Instructor in Piano. 



Gertrude K. Brown — Piano. 

Florence Kelsey French — Asst. Teacher. 

Mary Charlotte Alexander — Asst. Teacher. 

Frank L. Hadley — Manual Training. 

Mary L. Bettis — Matron. 

Joua. Shaw — Business Manager. 

Claire H. Uecke — Kindergarten Director. 

S. S. Frear and C. V. C. Hall— Assistants. 

Frank Barwick— Supt. of Grounds. 



PUNAHOU PREPARATORY. 

Principal— Saml. P. French. 

Emogene Hart— Eighth Grade. 

Helen K. Sorenson— Vice-Principal, Seventh 

Grade. 
Mary Gray Borden — Sixth Grade. 
Lulu Grau— Fifth Grade. 
E. A. B. Turner— Fourth Grade. 
Ada Ride Whitney— Third Grade. 
Mary Persis Winne — Second Grade. 



KAWAIAHAO GIRLS' SEMINARY. 

Miss Kaheryn C. McLeod— Principal. 

Assistants— Misses Colwell, Edna Skinner, 
Nellie Waddington, Annie Forbes, Char- 
lotte P. White. 

Matron— Mrs. E. B. Cunningham. 



KAMEHAMEHA GIRLS' SCHOOL. 

Principal — Miss Ida M. Pope. 

Instructors— Misses F. N. Albright, N. B. 
Forsythe, S. L. Byington, H. E. Mc- 
Cracken, J. M. Rocheford, M. McPber- 
son, F. A. Lemon, M. Lawrence, N- 
Baker, Miss Scholtz, Miss Williams, H. 
Keoiki. 

KAMEHAMEHA MANUAL SCHOOL. 

President— P. L. Home. 

Vice - Principal— U. Thompson. 

Registrar and Business Agent— Walter Clark 

Assistant Registrar Fred Schneider 

Teachers— F. M. Watson, Ira Eskew, B- J 
Ingram, Mr. and Mrs. D. Hill, F. ^ 
Krauss, Stanley Livingston, Miss ^'■ 
Darling, Miss M. Reed, Miss S. U. f 
cobus, and Miss M. Laughlin, P. ^^ 
nuha, A. Hottendorf. 

Chaplain— Rev. J. L. Hop wood. 

Librarian— Miss S. M. Jacobus. 



PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 
HAMEHA. 



kamk- 



Principal — Miss E. A. Knapp. „„i. 

Assistants— Misses Sara A. Smith, Mrs. »«'; 

Maud Post, E. Thomas, Ruth Huntiss 

ton, and Miss. M. Anahu. 
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HONOLULU (STEAM) FIRE DEPART- 
MENT. 

Originally organized 1851, and conducted as 
volunteers till March 1, 1893, when it 
was changed to a paid department. 

Fire Commissioners — A. Berg, J. A. Gilman, 
Frank Hustace. 

Chief Engineer — Chas. Thurston. 

Asst. Engineer — Augustus Deering. 

Honolulu Engine No. 1 — Location, Central 
Station, cor. Fort and Beretania streets. 

Mechanic Engine No. 2 — Location, Central 
Station, cor. Fort and Beretania streets. 

Chemical Apparatus No. 3 — Location, Central 
Station, cor. Fort and Beretania streets. 

Protection Hook and Ladder Co. No. l—Lo* 
cation. Central Station, cor. Fort and 
Beretania streets. 

Engine Co. No. 4 — Location, cor. "Wilder ave- 
nue and Piikoi street. 

Engine Co. No. 5 — Location, King street, near 
Reform School. 



FIRE ALARM SIGNALS. 



12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
21. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
31. 
32. 
34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

56. 

57. 

61. 

62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
67. 

n. 

72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 



Cor. King and Fort. 

Queen and Fort. 

Bethel and Merchant. 

Nuuanu and Queen. 

Nuuanu and King. 

Nuuanu and Hotel. 

Port and Hotel. 

Alakea and Hotel. 

Alakea and Merchant. 

Punchbowl and King. 

Punchbowl and Queen. 

South and Queen. 

Port and Allen. 

Foot of Fort. 

Foot of Alakea. 

Alakea-Halekauwila. 

Richards and Queen. 

Punchbowl and Allen. 

Alakea and Beretania. 

Nuuanu and Beretania. 

Smith and Pauahi. 

Beretania and River. 

Maunakea and King. 

King and River. 

Iwilei Road, opp. entrance to Stockade. 

Iwilei Road, opp. Jail. 

Beretania and King. 

Liliha and King. 

Insane Asylum Road and School St. 

King Street, 200 feet Ewa of Pumping 

Station. 

Vineyard and River, 

^^ineyard St. and Nuuanu Ave. 

Vineyard and Fort. 

;^meyard and Punchbowl. 

J^eretania and Punchbowl. 

f japai and Beretania. 

L|liha and School. 

^^^Jha and Judd. 

1 auoa and Nuuanu Avenue. 

^uuanu and School. • 

Fort and School. 

^mma and School. 



81. Alapai and King. 

82. Victoria and King. 

83. Kapiolani and Beretania. 

84. Kapiolani and Green. 

85. Pensacola and Lunalilo. 

86. Pensacola and Beretania. 

87. Piikoi and King. 

91. Thurfiton Ave. opp Magazine. 

92. Pensacola and Wilder Ave. 

93. Lunalilo, opp. Kewalo. 

94. Keeaumoku St. and Wilder Ave. 

95. Kewalo and Heulu. 

96. Makiki and Dominis. 

97. College and Dominis. 

123. Makiki and Lunalilo. 

124. Keeaumoku and Kinau. 

125. Keeaumoku and King. 

126. Punahou, opp. Bingham. 

127. Punahou and King. 

128. Sunny South. 

132. Waikiki Road and Kalia Road. 

134. Kalia Road opp. W. R. Castle Place. 

135. Waikiki Road, opp. Moana Hotel. 

136. Waikiki Road, opp. Race Track. 



PRINCIPAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Hawaiian Gazette, issued semi-weekly 
by the Hawaiian Gazette Co., Ltd., on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. Walter G. 
Smith, Editor. 

Sunday Advertiser, issued every Sunday 
morning by the Hawaiian Gazette Co., 
Ltd. Walter G. Smith, Editor. 

The Paily Pacific Commercial Advertiser, is- 
sued by the Hawaiian Gazette Co. every 
morning, (except Sundays). Walter G. 
Smith, Editor. 

Official and Commercial Record, issued semi- 
weekly by the Hawaiian Gazette Co., 
Ltd. 

The Daily Bulletin, issued every evening (ex- 
cept Sundays), by the Bulletin Pub. Co. 
W. R. Farrington, Editor. Weekly edi- 
tion issued on Tuesdays. 

The Hawaiian Star, issued every evening 
(except Sundays), by the Hawaiian Star 
Newspaper Association. Frank L. 
Hoogs, Manager. Semi-Weekly issued 
on Mondays and Thursdays. 

The Independent, issued daily (except Sun- 
days). F. J. Testa, Proprietor. 

The Guide, issued every Tuesday and Fri- 
day mornings by the Guide Pub. Oo. 

The Friend, Organ of the Hawaiian Board, 
issued on the first of each month. Rev. 
Doremus Scudder, Editor. 

The Anglican Church Chronicle, issued on 
the first Saturday o£ every month. Rev. 
A. Mackintosh, Editor. 

The Paradise of the Pacific, issued monthly. 
W. M. Langton, Editor. 

The Planters' Monthly, issued on the 15th 
of each month. R. D. Mead, Editor. 

The Hawaiian Forester and Agriculturist, is- 
sued monthly under direction of Board 
of Com. Agr. and Forestry. W. M. Gif- 
fard, Editor. 
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Y. M. C. A. Review, issued monthly. H. 0. 
Brown, Editor. 

The Honolulu Times, issued monthly. Miss 
A. M. Prescott, Editor and Publisher. 

The Kuokoa (native) weekly, issued every 
Friday morning by the Hawaiian Gazette 
Co., Ltd. D. L. A-i, Editor. 

O. Luso (Portuguese), issued weekly on Sat- 
urdays. J. S. Ramos, Editor. 

As Boas Novas (Portuguese), sectarian 
monthly. A. O. R. Vieira, Editor. 

A Libadade, Portuguese weekly, published 
on Thursdays. Camilo Pereira, Editor. 

The Hawaiian-Chinese News, issued semi- 
weekly. 

Chinese Chronicle, weekly, issued every 
Wednesday. 

Sun Ching Bok Wo, semi-weekly, Chinese. 

Aloha Aina (native), issued daily except Sun- 
days. Weekly issued every Saturday. 
Ed. Like, Editor and Manager. 

Lahui Hawaii (native), issued every Friday. 
J. Makainai, Editor. 

The Yamato Shimbun, Japanese daily. 

Hawaiian Shinpo, issued daily in Japanese. 

Honolulu News, Japanese daily. 

Hilo Tribune, issued weekly, on Saturdays 
by the Tribune Pub. Co., Hilo. J. 0. 
Ridgway, Editor. 

The Hawaii Herald, issued weekly at Hilo 
on Thursdays by the Herald Pub. Co. 
J. T. Stacker, Editor. 

The Maui News, issued weekly at Wailuku, 
Maui. G. B. Robertson, Editor. 

The HAWAIIAN ANNUAL, issued the latter 
part of Der'ember for the following 
year, Thos. G. Thrum, Editor and Pub- 
lisher. 



HONOLULU LODGES, ETC. 

Lodge Le Progres de I'Occeanie, No. 124, A. 
F. & A. M. ; meets on the last Monday 
in each month. 

Hawaiian Lodge, No. 21, F. & A. M. ; meets 
in its hall. Masonic Temple, corner Hotel 
and Alakea streets, on the first Monday 
in each month. 

Honolulu Chapter, No. 1, R. A. M. ; meets in 
Masonic Hall on the third Thursday 
of each month. 

Honolulu Commandery, No. 1, Knights Tem- 
plar; meets in Masonic Hall on second 
Thursday of each month. 

Mystic Shrine, Aloha Lodge. No stated time 
of meeting. Meets at Masonic Hall. 

Kamehameha Lodge of Perfection, No. 1, 
A. & A. S. R. ; meets in Masonic Hall 
on the fourth Thursday of each month. 

Nuuanu Chapter of Rose Croix, No. 1, A. & 
A. S. R. ; meets in Masonic Hall on the 
first Thursday in the month. 

Alexander Liholiho Council, No. 1, of Ka- 
dosh; meets on the third Monday of al- 
ternate months from February. 

Pacific liodge No. 822, A. F. & A. M.; meets 
at Masonic Hall every second Monday of 
the month. 



Leahi Chapter, No. 2, Order of the Eastern 
Star; meets on third Monday of each 
month in Masonic Hall. 

Excelsior Lodge, No. 1, L O. O. P.; meets at 
the hall in Odd Fellows' Building, on 
Fort St., every Tuesday evening. 

Harmony Lodge, No. 2, I. O. O. F.; meets 
each Monday evening in Odd Fellows' 
Building, Fort street. 

Pacific Degree Lodge, No. 1, Daughters of 
Rebekah; meets in Odd Fellows' Build- 
ing, Fort street, second and fourth 
Thursdays of each month. 

Olive Branch Rebekah, No. 2, I, O. O. F.; 
meets first and third Thursdays each 
month in Odd Fellows' Building. 

Polynesian Encampment, No. 1, I. O. O. F.; 
meets in Odd Fellows' Building, Port 
street, first and third Fridays of each 
month. 

Oahu Lodge, No. 1. K. or P. ; meets every 
Thursday evening at Harmony Hall, on 
King street. 

Mystic Lodge, No. 2, K. of P.; meets every 
Wednesday evening at Harmony Hall. 

Section N. 225 —Endowment Rank, K. of P.; 
meets on the Second Saturday of Janu- 
ary, July and December in Harmony 
Hall. 

Hawaiian Council, No. 689, American Legion 
of Honor; meets on second and fourth 
Friday evenings .of each month in Har- 
mony Hall. 

Ocoanic Council No. 777, American Legion of 
Honor; meets on the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month. 

Hawaiian Tribe No. 1, Improved Order of 
Red Men; meets on second and fourth 
Fridays of each month at San Antonio 
Hall. 

Court Lunalilo, No. 6600, A. O. of Foresters; 
meets at San Antonio Hall on first and 
third Fridays of each month. 

Court Camoes, No. 8110, A. O. F. ; meets sec- 
ond and Fourth Tuesday evenings of 
month in San Antonio Hall. 

Geo. W. De Long Post No. 45, G. A. R-: 
meets the second Tuesday of each 
month at Odd Fellows' Building, Fort 
street. 

Geo. C. Wiltse Camp, Sons of Veterans. 
meets on third Tuesday of each month 
in San Antonio Hall. 

Capt. Cook Lodge, No. 353, Order Sons o 
St. George; meets at San Antonio HaH 
every Monday evening. 

Court Hawaii, No. 3769, I. O. P.; meets third 
Monday of each month at Harmony Hal'- 
King street. 

Damien Council, Young Men's Institute: 
meets second and fourth Wednesdays 
of each month at San Antonio Hali. 

Honolulu Lodge, B. P. O. Elks, 616; mjets 
every Friday evening in the EIks 
Building, corner of Miller and Beretam* 
streets. / 

Honolulu Aerie, No. 140, Fraternal Order ^' 
Eagles, meets first and third >^'*^i"j| 
days each month at San Antonio i^^ ' 
Vineyard street, near Emma street. 
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American Association of Masters and Pilots 
of Steam Vessels, Honolulu Harbor, No. 
54; meets first and third Sundays ot 
each month at 7 p. m. in Harmony Hall. 

Marine Engineers' Beneficial Association, 
100; meets every Monday night at 
Elks' Lodge. 

PLACES OF WORSHIP. 

Central Union Church, Congregational (Inde- 
pendent), Corner Beretania and Rich- 
ards streets ; Rev. Wm. M. Kincaid, 
pastor. Services every Sunday at 11 a. 
m. and 7:30 p. m. Sunday school 
meets one hour before morning service. 
Prayer meeting Wednesday evenings at 
7:30. 
Palama Chapel, Rev. A. C. Logan, Superin- 
tendent. Sunday school at 9:30 a. m. 
Gospel services at 7:30 p. m. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, corner Beretan- 
ia and Miller streets. Rev. J. W. Wad- 
man, Pastor. Sunday services at 11 a. 
m. and 7:30 p. m. Sunday school 
meets at 10 a. m. Prayer meeting 
Wednesdays at 7:30 p. m. 

The Christian Church, 

pastor. Sunday services at 11 a. m. 
and 7:30 p. m. at their house of worship, 
Alakea street, near King. Sunday- 
school meets at 9:45 a. m. 
Salvation Army, services held nightly at hall 
cor, Nuuanu and King streets, with Sun- 
day services at the usual hours. 
Pen i el Mission. Hall corner Hotel and Fort 
streets. Street and hall meetings every 
day except Monday. Sunday services 
at 9 a. m. and 3 and 8 p. m. 
Ionian Catholic Church. Fort street, near 
Beretania; Rt. Rev. Libert Boeynaems, 
Bishop of Zeugma. Services every Sun- 
day at 10 a. m. and 4:30 p. m. Low 
mass every day at 6 and 7 a. m. High 
mass Sundays and Saints' days at 10 
a. m. 
St. Andrew's Cathedral, Protestant Episco- 
pal; entrance from Emma street, near 
Beretania. Rt. Rev. Henry Bond Res- 
tarick, Bishop of the Missionary District 
of Honolulu; Rev. Canon Alexander 
Mackintosh, Rev. Frank Fitz. Holy 
Communion, 7; Sunday-school, 10; 
Morning prayer, litany and sermon, 11; 
Hawaiian service, 3:30; evening prayer 
^ . and sermon, 7:30. 

^iimec^e Congregation. Rev. Kong Yim Tet, 
Curate. Services on Sunday at 11 a. 
m. and 7:30 p. m. Evening prayer 
every Wednesday at 7 p. m. 



St. Clement's Chapel, Punahou. Services on 
Sundays. Holy Communion, 7 a. m. 
Morning prayer, 11 a. m. ; evening 
prayer, 7:30 p. m. Rev. John Usborne, 
Rector. 

Christian Chinese Church, Fort street; Rev. 
E. W. Thwing, acting Pastor. Services 
every Sunday at 10:30 a. m. and 7:30 
p. m. Prayer meeting Wednesdays at 
7:30 p. m. 

German Lutheran Church, Beretania St. ; 
Rev. W. Felmy, Pastor. Services on 
Sunday at 11 a. m. ; Sunday-school at 
10 a. m. 

Portuguese (Protestant) Mission; Rev. A. 
V. Scares, Pastor. Services every Sab- 
bath at the usual hours. Sunday-school 
at 3 p. m. Chapel situated corner of 
Punchbowl and Miller streets. 

Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ, G. J. 
Waller, Pastor. Services in Mililani 
Hall. Sunday-school at 10 a. m. ; 
preaching in Hawaiian at 11 a. m. ; in 
English at 7:30 p. m. 

Seventh Day Adventists, Rev. J. H. Behrens, 
Pastor. Chapel in Printers' Lane. Sab- 
bath-school Saturdays at 10 a. m. ; 
preaching at 11. Wednesday prayer and 
missionary meeting at 7:30 p. m. 

Japanese Union Church (connected with Ha- 
waiian Board Missions) ; Rev. S. Ko- 
dama, Pastor. Hold services at the Ly- 
ceum at 10 a. m. Preaching at 11 a. 
m. and 7:30 p. m. Sunday services. 
Prayer and praise meeting Wednesdays 
at 7 p. m. 

Japanese Church, Rev. G. Motokawa, Pastor. 
Hold services in hall on Kukui street, 
near St. Louis College. 

Bishop Memorial Chapel, Kamehameha 
Schools; Dr. J. L. Hopwood, Chaplain. 
Morning services at 11. 



NATIVE CHURCHES. 

Kawaiahao Church (Congregational), corner 
of King and Punchbowl streets; Rev. H. 
H. Parker, Pastor. Services in Hawa- 
iian every Sunday at 11 a. m. and 7:30 
p. m. Sunday-school at 10 a. m. 
Prayer meeting Wednesday at 7:30 p. 
m. Rev. W. D. Westervelt in charge of 
English work among Hawaiians. 

Kaumakapili Chapel (Congregational), King 
street, near Kaiulani School; Rev. W. 
N. Lono, Pastor. Services every Sun- 
day at 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. Sun- 
dav-school at 10 a. m. 



FEDERAL, OFFICIALS. 

(Corrected to December 5th, 1904.) 



DEPAETMENT OF JUSTICE. 

U. S. DISTRICT COURT. 

Hon. Sanf ord B. Dole Presiding Judge 

B. W. Breckons U. S. Attorney 

J. J. Dunne Asst. U. S. Attorney 

E. R. Hendry U. S. Marshal 

F. L. Winter and Geo. Roenitz 

Office Deputies U. S. Marshal 

W. B. Maling .Clerk 

Frank L. Hatch Deputy Clerk 

Albert F. Judd and W. B. Maling 

U. S. Commissioners, Honolulu 

I. E. Ray U. S. Commissioner, Hilo 



Regular Terms: — At Honolulu on the second 
Monday in April and October, and at 
Hilo on the last Wednesday in January 
of each year. 

Special Terms: — May be held at such times 
and places in the district as the Judge 
may deem expedient. 



Miss O. F. Sackett Clerk, U. S. Atty 

Geo. P. Thielen . .U. S. Court Stenographer 
Miss Goldie Gurney. .Stenographer to Hon. 
S. B. Dole, U. S. Dist. Judge. 



TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
CUSTOMS DIVISION. 

E. R. Stackable Collector 

R. C. Stackable .... Special Deputy Collector 

Raymer Sharp Chief Examiner 

Chas. H. Raven Deputy Collector 

J. B. Gibson .... Deputy Collector and Clerk 

A. B. Ingalls 

Examiner, Ganger and Tea Tester 

F. L. Baringer, 0. J, McCracken, A. W. Ad- 

ams, R. H. Bemrose and H. M. Tucker 

Examiners 

M. H. Drummond 

Deputy Collector and Cashier 

J. K. Brown, Jr., R. L. Barnes, M. J. Scan- 
Ion Deputy Collectors and Clerks 

J. J. Kelley Bonded Storekeeper 

Chas. F. Murray Weigher 

Jno. W. Short, M. G. Johnson Clerks 

Miss Harlean James Private Secretary 

Stenographer 

B. Griggs Holt....U. S. Shipping Commis'r 
Jno. B. Dias 

. .Deputy U. S. Shipping Commissioner 



J. C. Ridgway Deputy Collector, Hilo 

Worth O. Aiken. .Deputy Collector, Kahului 

E. A. Fraser 

Deputy Collector, Mahukona 

W. D. McBryde. . . .Deputy Collector, Koloa 



IMMIGRATION SERVICE. 

F. M. Bechtel Inspector in Charge 

R. C. Brown, G. R. CuUen and R. L. Halsey 

Immigrant Inspectors 

George S. Curry Stenographer 

Tomizo Katsunuma. . . .Japanese Interpreter 
Wm. K. Luther, E. P. O. Sullivan, S. Nuu- 

anu and Louis Caesar 

Immigrant Watchmen 

Chinese Bureau. 

P. M. Bechtel . . Chinese Inspector in Charge 

Chung Leong Chinese Interpreter 

H. B. Brown and Thos. Honan 

Chinese Watchmen 



INTERNAL REVENUE OFFICE. 

R. H. Chamberlain 

Collector Internal Revenue 

H. D. Couzens Chief Deputy Collector 

W. P. Drake Division Deputy 

A. M. Webster Deputy and Ganger 

Ralph S. Johnstone 

Stamp Deputy and Cashier 

Lee Sing Messenger 



COAST SURVEY DIVISION. 

W. D. Alexander, Assistant in U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, in charge oi 
Branch Office. 

S. A. Deel, aid in U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, in charge of Magnetic Observa- 
tory near Sisal Station, Ewa. 

Alex. McC. Ashley Weather Bureau 



DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE. 

Hawaiian Experiment Station. 

Jared G. Smith Special Agent in Charge 

Dr. Edmund C. Shorey Chemist 

J. E. Higgins HorticulturisT^ 

D. L. Van Dine Entomolog'si 
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POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

Frank J. Hare Inspector in Charge 

Geo. W. Carr 

Asst. Supt. Railway Mail Service 

Jos. M. Oat Postmaster 

L. T. Kenake Asst. Postmaster 

Jno. T. Stayton Asst. Cashier 

Geo. L. Desha Chief Registry Clerk 

F. E. Colby Chief Money Order Clerk 

W. 0. Kenake Chief Mailing Clerk 

E. M. Brown Supt. of Delivery 



WAR DEPARTMENT. 

U. S. NAVAL STATION, HAWAII. 

Captain — . Lyman, U. S. N., Commandant. 
Captain of Yard — Lieut. Com. A. P. Niblack, 

U. S. N. 
Medical Inspector— W. E. Taylor (retired), 

Surgeon. 
Pay Clerk— F. F. MacWilkie, U. S. N. 
Commandant's Clerk — Geo. Meisel. 



U. S. ARMY DIVISION. 

Major John McClellan, Art. Corps, Com- 
manding Camp McRlnley. 

Capt. C. T. Humphreys, Jr., Quartermaster, 
U. S. A. 

Major Wm. B. Davis, Surgeon U. S. A. in 
charge of military Hospital, on leave of 
absence. 



1st Lieut. Capt. J. C. Nicholls, 66th Com- 
pany, Coast Army. 

1st Lieut. Alden Trotter, Art. Corps, Camp 
McKinley. 

2nd Lieut. Capt, H. B. Farrar, Art., Adju- 
tant Camp McKinley. 

2nd Lieut. W. W. K. Hamilton, Art., Camp 
McKinley. 

Contract Surgeon, Dr. Chas. Baker. 



PUBLIC HEALTH AND MARINE HOSPI- 
TAL SERVICE. 

L. E. Cofer, P. A. Surgeon U. S. M. H. S., in 

command. 
Carl Ramus, P. A. Surgeon, tf. S. M. H. S. 
W. C. Hobdy, P. Surgeon U. S. M. H. S. 

A. N. Sinclair, Acting Assistant Surgeon U. 

S. M. H. S. 
Wm. T. James, Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon U. S. M. H. S. 
Frank L. Gibson, Hospital Steward U. S. M. 

H.'S. 
Jno. G. Grace, Acting Assistant Surgeon U. 

S. M. H. S., Hilo, Hawaii. 
Jno. Weddick, Acting Assistant Surgeon U. 

S. M. H. S., Kahului, Maui. 
R. H. Dinegar, Acting Assistant Surgeon, U. 

S. M. H. S., Kihei, Maui. 
R. L. Peters, Acting Assistant Surgeon U. 

S. M. H. S., Lahaina, Maui. 
C. R. McLain, Acting Assistant Surgeon U. 

S. M. H. S., Koloa, Kauai. 

B. D. Bond, Acting Assistant Surgeon, U. S. 

M. H. S., Mahukona, Hawaii. 



Real Estate and Building (page 171) of ''Retrospect for 1904," in- 
advertently omits mention of the alteration of "No. 10'* store, as it was 
<^alled, adjoining the Boston Building, which had been long contemplated, 
and with the finished Odd Fellows' structure completes the widening of 
I'ort street'. In cutting off the building front to set it back on the new 
line not only is it modernized in its street frontage but extended in the 
lear which, with its refit'tings furnishes our Mid-Pacific city with another 
creditable up-to-date store devoted to the fashionable retail trade. 
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Agencies Sugar Plantations.... 40 
Algae Collecting in the Hawai- 
ian Islands 131 

Annual Internal Taxes fm. 1895 32 

Sugar Exports from 1875, 

Quantity and Value 30 

Area, Elevation and Population 

of Hawaiian Islands 16 

Bonded Debt', Territory of Ha- 
waii, 1904 31 

Calendar, Counting House 2 

Court 184 

Calendar, Quarterly 7 

Capacity (Seating) Principal 

Honolulu Churches, etc 29 

Census, Comparative Table, 1853 

to 1900 19 

Foreign and Native Born 

Population of Hawaii 19 

Latest Returns, by Islands. . 18 

Population Hawaiian Islands 

1872-1900 18 

Challenge Cup Races, Hawn. 

Rowing and Yachting Assn. . 28 
Championship Races, Honolulu 

Rowing Association 28 

Church Days and Holidays 6 

Clipper Passages to and from the 

Coast 37 

Cold-current System of the Pa- 
cific 74 

Customs Statistics, 1904 — 

Arrivals and Dep. of Shipping 27 

Customs Receipt's 25 

Documented Vessels in Hawaii 28 
Domestic Products Exported 

to U. S. and Other Countries 25 
Domestic Exports, certain Ar- 
ticles 26 

Exports to the United States 24 

Quantity and Value of... 21 

Value of 23 

Imports by Nationality 21 

And Exports, Total Value 25 

Values f m. U. S 22 



Quantity and Value of Exports 21 

Value of Carrying Trade 26 

Vessels Documented in District 

of Hawaii 28 

Entering and Clearing, 

District of Hawaii, 1904.... 27 

Debt, Bonded, Territory of Ha- 
waii, 1904 31 

Dimensions Haleakala, lao Val- 
ley 17 

Kilauea, Mokuaweoweo 17 

Distances, Channel and Ocean.. 11 
Overland, Hawaii, Maui ... 13 

Kauai, Oahu 12 

Molokai 15 

Eclipses for 1904 6 

Elevations, Principal Localities, 
Table of 15 

Expenditures, Receipts and Pub- 
lic Debt, 1856 t'o 1904 31 

Exports — See Custom House 
Tables. 

Hawaiian Annual Trade Balance 29 
Hawaiian Duplicated Place 

Names 150 

Hawaiian Sugar Crops, 1900-1904 38 
Hawaiian Sugar Plantation Sta- 
tistics 30 

Hawaii's Commerce with For- 
eign Countries, Import and 

Export Values, 1903- 1904 21 

Holidays Observed in Hawaiian 

Islands ^ 

Honolulu Events, 1842-44 ^^ 

Honolulu's Developing Drama- 
tic and Musical Talent ^-'^ 

Internal Taxes 3^ 

Irrigation in Hawaii ^^^^ 

Lahainaluna's New Departure.. 1^5 

Latest Census Tables, 1900 ^^ 

Legend of Kaneaukai ^-^^ 

Meteorological Observations, Ho- 
nolulu, 1903-4 33 

Notable Trips Pac. Ocean Stmrs. 37 
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Nationality of Vessels in Foreign 

Carrying Trade, 1903-4 27 

New Sugar Mill, Etc. of Hawn. 

Com'l & Sugar Co 102 

Ocean and Channel Distances. . 11 
Overland Distances, Hawaii and 

Maui 13 

Overland Distances, Kauai and 

Oahu 12 

Overland Distances, Molokai 15 

Plantations, Mills and Agencies, 

list of 40 

Plantation Labor Statistics 30 

Population Hawn. Islands, 1853- 

1900 19 

Nationality of, 1872-1900 18 

of Honolulu, var. periods... 18 

Postal Service, Territory of Ha- 
waii 182 

Principal Stock & Sheep Ranches 42 

Public Debt, etc., Terr. Hawaii 31 

Rainfall, Principal Stations Ha- 
waiian Islands, 1903-1904 34 

Receipts, Expenditures and Debt 

of Hawaii, 1856-1904 31 

Redemption of Hawn. Coin 41 

Reference list of Principal Arti- 
cles in Earlier Annuals 185 

Register and Directory, Federal 

Officials 204 

Register and Directory, Territo- 
rial Officials, Etc 192 

Retrospect for 1904 167 

Business Changes 177 

Distinguished Visitors 178 

Diversified Industries 173 

Epidemic of Crime, An 169 

Ext'ra Session, The 167 

Floral Auto. Parade 181 

Fire Record 179 

Increased Water Supply on 

Maui 175 

Kamehameha Tomb 180 
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More Defalcations 169 

Marine Casualties 180 

Naval Visitors 178 

Necrology Record I79 

Official Changes 176 

Plantation Matters I74 

Public Improvements 170 

Real Est'ate and Building 171 

Recent Campaign, The 168 

Shipping Matters 180 

The Defiants 168 

Weather Conditions 171 

Rowing Association Champion 
Races, 1890-1904 28 

Sandal-wood Trade of Early Ha- 
waii 43 

Seating Capacity, Principal Ho- 
nolulu Churches, Halls, Et'c. . 29 

School Statistics, Territory of 
Hawaii 20 

Standard and Local Time i? 

Statistics, See also Census and 
Customs Tables. 

Hawn. Sugar Plant'n from 

1875 30 

Plantation Labor 30 

Vit'al 1903-4 36 

Table of Elevations Principal Lo- 
calities, Hawaii, Maui and 
Kauai 16 

Table of Elevations, Principal 
Localities Molokai, Oahu I5 

Table Meteorological, 1903-4 33 

Table of Rainfall, Principal Lo- 
calities 34 

Table Showing Water Developed 
and Expenditure for same 164 

Taxes, Annual, Biennial 32 

Value of Shipments to the U. S. 

from Hawaii, 1903. 1904 24 

Vital Statistics, 1904 by Districts 

and Islands 3^ 

Width of Channels n 





THOS. G. THRUM, | 
Stationen Book^seller and Publisher $ 



1063 FORT STREET, HONOL.UL.tJ. 



THE HAWAIIAN ANNUAL— The recognized reference hand 
book of Hawaii, published each December for the following 
year, devoted to Statistics, Research, and general information 
relating to Hawaii ^s progress. An 8 vo. of 200 or more pages. 
Price, 85 cents by mail. Issues prior to 1890 (as is also 1896) 
are scarce and out of print, and have long commanded a pre- 
mium. 

BIEDS OF THE HAWAIAN ISLANDS, with notes on their 
habits, by H. W. Henshaw, an 8 vo. of 146 pages, paper cover. 
Price, $1.00 each. 

EARLY NORTHERN PACIFIC VOYAGES—A narrative of 
several trading voyages from 1818 between the Northwest 
coast, Hawaii and China, by Peter Corney, with Preface and 
Appendix of Confirmatory Letters by W. B. Alexander; 12 mo. 
cloth, 138 pp. price, $1.00. 

THE ISLANDER— A literary weekly of 34 numbers, issued 
in 1875; of special value for its papers on Land Matters of the 
Hawaiian Islands by C. J. Lyons. Price, by mail $2.50, bound, 
or $2.00 unbound. 
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Books pertaining to Hawaii a Specialty, whether Historic, De- -f 
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